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LOTS of JOBS OPENING UP 
Machine Shop Men in, 


DEMAND 

Electrical Engineers, Diesel and Air-Conditioning Experts, 
Builders, Contractors and Automobile Mechanics, too, have 
good chances for profit through BIG DEFENSE PROGRAM 

Now is the time for every ambitious man to start in 
one( of the fields which are now opening up new jobs 
in industry. Get the facts needed from our world fa¬ 
mous technical cyclopedias. Use the jiffy index to find 
out what you need to know in a hurry. Shop foremen 
should welcome men who prepare themselves this 
way, and industry right now is on the lookout for 
skilled men who know how. w B{g y olumes 




Learn to set up and ri 
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MORE MONEY NOW, learning 
quickly HOW TO DO THINGS 
which usually take years of 
study and practice. 

THESE 8 BIG BOOKS give yon a chance to qualify 

for promotion in the mechanical field. Everybody know* that there 
ie a shortage of skilled men right now and that there are likely to be 
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BUILDING, ESTIMATING AND CONTRACTING 

9 Volumes 

This new 1940 edition . 
should make it easy for I 



by manufacturers, superintendents 
e believe will give any mechanic who 

' 800 pages with 267 original shop 

___hich show step by step how to set up 

•sons salmost any kind of a job. These are in addition to the 8 big 
books pictured above. Total price only $34.80. Sent on trial. 

Consulting Service Included 

A-year’s consulting privileges with our engineers will now be given to 
each buyer of any set of these books without extra charge. 

ANY SET SHIPPED FREE! 
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send them back and you will owe us nothing. If satisfied, send only 
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and servicemen. Many Radio technicians open 
their own Radio sales and repair businesses 
and make $80. $40. $60 a week. Others hold 
fixtaa Radios in spare time*! Automobile. 
lice. Aviation. Commercial Radio; L 
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IMAGINE THEIR JOY 




WHEN THEY FOUND 
THEY COULD PLAY 


This easy as A.B.C. way! 


Plays on Radio 


Surprised 
Friends 

t to «ay that Best Method by Far 




What Instrument Would You Like To Play? 


J OST name your instrument and we’ll show you how you 
can learn to play it—Quickly, easily, in spare time at 
home. Never mind if you don't know one note of music from 
another—don’t worry about "special talent." And forget 
all you’ve ever heard aj>out music’s being hard to learn. 

The truth of the matter is that thousands now play who 
never thought they couldI Yes, men and women every¬ 
where have discovered this amazingly easy way to lenm 
music at home. Now they are enjoying the thril 

faction of playing the piano, violin, guitar, sax_ 

other favorite instruments. Some of them are playing in 
orchestras and over the radio; others are teaching music, 
making money in spare or full time. And thousands are 


having the time of their lives playing for their own en¬ 
joyment and the entertainment of their friends. 

It all came about when they wrote to the U. S. School 
of Music for the Free Booklet and Print and Picture 
Sample that show you how EASY it is to learn music at 
home this modern way. No tedious study and practice, no 
tiresome exercises. You learn to play by playing—start 
right in almost at once with the melody of a simple tune! 
It takes only a few minutes a day and the cost is trifling: 
you save the expense of a private teacher. Does it sound 
too good to be true ? Mail the coupon and get the FREE 
PROOF! U. S. School of Music, 2948 Brunswick Bldg., 
N. Y. C.. N. Y. (Our forty-third year—Est. 1898.) 


SEND FOR FREE w- 
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* Actual pupil’s names on request. 
Pictures by professional models. 















I DON'T care how old or young you are, or how 
ashamed of your present physical condition you 
may be. If you can simply raise your arm and flex it 
I can add SOLID MUSCLE to your biceps — yes, on 
each arm — in double-quick time! Only 15 minutes a 
day — right in your own home — is all the time I 
ask of you! And there’s no cost if I fail. 

I can broaden your shoulders, strengthen your back, 
develop your whole muscular system INSIDE and 
OUTSIDE! I can add inches to your chest, give you 
a vise-like grip, make those legs of yours lithe and 
powerful. I can shoot new strength into your old 
backbone, exercise those inner organs, help you cram 
your body so full of pep, vigor and red-blooded 
vitality that you won’t feel there’s even "standing 
room” left for weakness and that lazy feeling! Before 
I get through with you I’ll have your whole frame 
"measured” to a nice, new, beautiful suit of muscle! 

What’s My Secret? 

“Dynamic Tension!” That’s the ticket! The iden¬ 
tical natural method that I myself developed to change 
my body from the scrawny, skinny-chested weakling I 
was at 17 to my present super-man physique! Thou¬ 
sands of other fellows are becoming marvelous phys¬ 
ical specimens — my way. I give you no gadgets or 
contraptions to fool with. When you have learned to 
develop your strength through “Dynamic Tension” 
you can laugh at artificial muscle-makers. You simply 
utilize the DORMANT muscle-power in your own 


God-given body — watch it increase and multiply 
double-quick into real, solid LIVE MUSCLE. 


Only 15 Minutes a Day 

My method — “Dynamic Tension” — will turn the trick 
for you. No theory — every exercise is practical. And, man, 
so easy! Spend only 15 minutes a day in'your own home. 
From the very start you'll be using my method of "Dynamic 
Tension” almost unconsciously every minute of the day — 
walking, bending over, etc. —to BUILD MUSCLE and 
VITALITY. 


FREE BOOK 

In it I talk to you in straight-from-the- 
shoulder language. Packed with inspira¬ 
tional pictures of myself and pupils — 
fellows who became NEW MEN in 
strength, my way. Let me show you 
what I helped THEM do. See what I can 
do for YOU! For a real thrill, send for 
this book today. AT ONCE. CHARLES 
ATLAS, Dept. 77H, 115 East 23rd 
Street, New York City. 
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J 115 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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DO THE DEAD RETURN? 


A strange man in Los Angeles, known 
as “The Voice of Two Worlds,” tells of 
astonishing experiences in far-off and 
mysterious Tibet, often called the land of 
miracles by the few travelers permitted to 
visit it. Here he lived among the lamas, 
mystic priests of the temple. “In your pre¬ 
vious lifetime,” a very old lama told him, 
“you lived here, a lama in this temple. 
You and I were boys together. I lived on, 
but you died in youth, and were reborn in 
England. I have been expecting your 
return.” 

The young Englishman was amazed as 
he looked around the temple where he was 
believed to have lived and died. It seemed 
uncannily familiar, he appeared to know 
every nook and corner of it, yet—at least 
in this lifetime—he had never been there 
before. And mysterious was the set of 
circumstances that had brought him. 
Could it be a case of reincarnation, that 
strange belief of the East that souls re¬ 
turn to earth again and again, living many 
lifetimes? 

Because of their belief that he had 
formerly been a* lama in the temple, the 
lamas welcomed the young man with open 
arms and taught him rare mysteries and 
long-hidden practices, closely guarded for 
three thousand years by the sages, which 
have enabled many to perform amazing 
feats. He says that the system often leads 
to almost unbelievable improvement in 
power of mind, can be used to achieve 
brilliant business and professional success 
as well as great happiness. The young man 
himself later became a noted explorer and 
geographer, a successful publisher of maps 



and atlases of the Far East, used through¬ 
out the world. 

“There is in all men a sleeping giant of 
mindpower,” he says. “When awakened, 
it can make man capable of surprising 
feats, from the prolonging of youth to 
success in many other worthy endeavors.” 
The system is said by many to promote 
improvement in health; others tell of in¬ 
creased bodily strength, courage and 
poise. 

“The time has come for this long- 
hidden system to be disclosed to the 
Western world,” declares the author, and 
offers to send his amazing 9000 word 
treatise—which reveals many startling re¬ 
sults—to sincere readers of this publica¬ 
tion, free of cost or obligation. For your 
free copy, address the Institute of Mental- 
physics, 213 South Hobart Blvd., Dept. 
16 iT, Los Angeles, Calif. Readers are 
urged to write promptly, as only a limited 
number of the free treatises have been 
printed. 
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NEW CREME SHAMPOO INSTANTLY 
IMPARTS LOVELY BLACK COLOR 
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T HIS remarkable new creme shampoo discovery, TINTZ 
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The first application leaves your hair completely tinted; 
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hurt permanents. Now being specially introduced all over 
America by mail for only $1.00. 
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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE STORY 


Y OU don’t have to go to another planet 
to find scientifictional thrills! They’re 
right here on good old Terra Firma—if 
you’ll look hard enough. This planet has 
more than nine wonders to write to an¬ 
other planet about. 

Edmond Hamilton writes about them in 
his fascinating novel, SON OF TWO 
WORLDS, featured in this issue. Here’s 
a story that parades the marvels of the 
Earth of tomorrow not to an alien being 
—but to an Earthman. It’s a story of a 
man’s own world being a constant source 
of amazement to him. And a first-class 
novel it is, too. Here are the vital statis¬ 
tics direct from the author himself as to 
how the story came to be written. 


It’s not always easy to tell just how you 
did come to write a story. Often, there’s a 
slow accretion of ideas on a certain subject 
that develop into a story so imperceptibly 
that it’s hard to trace the thing back in your 
mind. 

But this story is different. I can tell you ex¬ 
actly when and how SON OF TWO WORLDS 
had its genesis. It was on the last Sunday of 
last August, on Santa Monica beach out in 
California, about three o’clock in the after- 

Jack Williamson and I had gone down 
there for the day with two of the members 
of the editorial staff of THRILLING WON¬ 
DER STORIES, who were there on vacation. 
We swore we wouldn’t mention science fic¬ 
tion. We played ball, fought the rough 
Pacific combers, lay in the sun—and then 
talked about science fiction. 

One of our editorial friends made a pro¬ 
voking remark. “The trouble with you sci¬ 
ence fiction writers,” he declared, ”is that 
you have no imagination.” 

“No imagination?” I howled. "You’re rav¬ 
ing, man! We’ve taken our heroes to every 
world in the universe, to the farthest stars 
and the most remote dimensions. We’ve 
tossed planets around and turned the universe 
Inside out and done just about everything to 
time. And you say no imagination!’ 1 

He puffed at his pipe and stuck to his guns. 
"You don’t get my point,” he said. “Imagina¬ 
tion isn’t just a matter of magnitude. It’s 
more a matter of giving old themes a new, 
startlingly original twist.” 




























tasted. ‘‘Look Tiow many Btorles we writers 
have done about Earthmen going to Mars and 
exploring it. Tet every one of those stories 
is different from the others in some way.” 

“The difference is only slight, really,” he 
retorted. “Now if you wanted to give that 
story a completely new twist, you’d turn it 
entirely around—you’d have an Earthman 
coming from Mars to Earth and exploring its 
wonders.” 

“How in the world could you do that?” 
I demanded. "If he’s an Earthman, he cer¬ 
tainly would have seen Earth before. Un¬ 
less,” I added as an afterthought, "he’s of 
Earthman descent but born and reared on 
another world. That could happen—’’ 

Right there, a story began. Before I left 
that beach I had the complete plot and all 
of the characters of SON OF TWO WORLDS 
worked out in detail. Even the title had 
come quite naturally. 

And I was enthusiastic about the thing. 
I began to look at everything in the streets 
as though I were seeing it for the first time, 
instead of taking it for granted. I looked at 
people, sky, buildings, everything, and tried 
to imagine how marvelous or strange or ugly 
they would seem to me if I had Just landed 
upon Earth. 

I wanted to leap to the typewriter and get 
that complete story in my head down onto 
paper at once. But I had another tale in 
progress that just had to be done. And when 
that was finished, it was time for me to leave 
the coast. And I learned by bitter experi¬ 
ence that a cruise-voyage to Panama and 
Havana and New York is not the ideal place 
for a writer to get work done. So that weeks 
elapsed before I finally got the story out of 
my head and onto paper. 

In this tale. Earth is the super-civilized 
world, and the other planets the 
tiers. When you come to think 

that really more logical than tL_ _ 

assumption that a miraculously superior 
lizatlon will be found by Earthmen on every 
other planet? We are nearly to the point of 
space-travel, now. If the people of any other 
world were much past that point, they would 
surely have made that fact evident by visit¬ 
ing this world. 

And from one of those wild, alien other 
worlds, a young Earthman comes to the 
world of his ancestors that he has never 
seen. I’ve tried to see that world through 
his eyes—and hope that I’ve succeeded, and 
that you’ll enjoy his story. 

SPACE CHORE 

E D HAMILTON isn’t the only author 
who gets his plots via conferences. 
Two heads are often better than one, par¬ 
ticularly when the owners know their sci¬ 
ence fiction from A to Z. So here’s the 
lowdown on the amalgamated plotting be¬ 
hind Manly Wade Wellman’s short story, 
SPACE CHORE, also in this issue. 

This 
else^i 

_a recent meeting which I attended, the 

members were discussing their pet project 
of making a real practicable space ship (don’t 
be surprised if they do it some day). All agreed 
on what has turned into the basic idea of 
SPACE CHORE —that a ship must change 
color as it changes distance from the sun— 
black when afar, to absorb needed heat; 
bright when near, to reflect rays that might 
otherwise roast all hands. It was then sug¬ 
gested that the endless jbb of repainting the 
hull would constitute a dreary duty, which 
would necessarily fall on the goat of the crew. 
That gave us a beginning and a good char- 


properly,' into the club treasury of the Solar- 
oids. 

My thanks to my aides in building this plot, 
also this warning: All characters in SPACE! 
CHORE are entirely imaginary, and any re¬ 
semblance to actual persons is coincidental. 
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CHAPTER I 

Hunting by Hypnotism 

T HE five young men cautiously 
closing in toward the low cliff 
of rust-red Martian rock had no 
premonition of approaching tragedy. 

“Ni korul ao!” softly called their 
leader in Martian. “Go quietly now! 
The beast may make a rush.” 

He was the oldest of this little 
group of hunters. His name was Oul 
Vorn and he was a typical young Mar¬ 
tian of the southern desert clans. 
Standing well over six feet tall, he 
wore the usual jacket and breeches 
and sandals of soft black sand-cat 
leather. His crimson-skinned head 
was helmeted. As he advanced tensely, 
his big-chested, long-legged figure was 
taut with excitement. 

The four young hunters with Oul 
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An Earthman Views a Futuristic World of 


Vorn formed a semicircle that was 
closing in upon a cave-mouth gaping 
darkly in the rusty cliff. Each car¬ 
ried a sword in his scabbard. In the 
other hand he held poised a noose of 
silvery wire, looped on a metal staff. 

The rocky precipice loomed a hun¬ 
dred feet high in front of them. Be¬ 
hind them, rolling red sand-dunes 
stretched northward to the near hori¬ 
zon. The brassy glare of late after- 



Jo Duff 


noon sunlight scarcely seemed to tem¬ 
per the nipping chill of the thin, sharp 
air. 

“The beast will come out in a mo¬ 
ment,” said Oul Vorn without turning 
his head. “Concentrate, all of you, 
the moment he emerges.” 

The youth beside Oul Vorn spoke in 
a level whisper. 

“I can go in there and stir him up 
for you.” 

“No, Ark Avul!” said the young 
Martian leader quickly. “It would be 
too risky. Wait until he emerges.” 

Ark Avul was not like the other 
four young Martians. He was clad 
similarly, but no one would have mis¬ 
taken him for a Martian. He was ob¬ 
viously an Earthman. 

Stephen Drew—for that was the real 
name of the young Earthman—was as 


tall as his Martian comrades. But 
he lacked their red complexion and 
bulging chest and long, bony legs. 
Drew’s dark hair, clear gray eyes and 
eager, sensitive brown face denied all 
Martian heritage. 

His heart was thudding with excite¬ 
ment as he and his comrades stood 
in a crescent around the cave-mouth. 
They had hunted rock-dragons be¬ 
fore, but this one they had trailed 
here was the largest yet. 

“Yal lur abak!” Drew whispered 
tautly to his Martian companions. “I 
hear him coming.” 

T HERE was a scrambling sound. 

With a single bound the rock- 
dragon leaped out of the cave and 
faced them, hissing and rearing. 

The beast, of the largest species of 
carnivorous lizards on Mars, reared 
its barrel-shaped, leathery gray body 
nine feet high. Its small head weaved 
from side to side on its snaky neck. 
The monster’s little red eyes glared 
appraisingly at the hunters as though 
selecting a victim to rend with its 
razor-sharp taloned paws. 

“Now!” breathed Oul Vorn. “All 
together!” 

Young Stephen Drew obeyed the 
command. He hurled his thought at 
the rearing rock-dragon, as power¬ 
fully as he could. 

This was Martian hunting. It was 
hunting by hypnotism. On faraway 
Earth there were snakes that could 
conquer a prey by hypnotism. That 
faculty had been developed by Nature 
to a far greater degree in almost every 
Martian animal. 

This rock-dragon trapped sand-cats 
by hypnotism, and sand-cats in turn 
caught small rodents and moon-owls 
by hypnotic attack. 

The rearing rock-dragon resisted 
their combined hypnotic assault with 
all its faculties. The beast could 
probably have opposed one or even 
two of them. But the simultaneous 
hypnotic attack of the five youths so 
distracted it that it could not con¬ 
centrate. 

“Relax! Sleep!” vibrated the men¬ 
tal command in Stephen Drew’s mind, 
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hurled at the red-eyed, hissing crea¬ 
ture before them. 

REW had developed his hypnotic 
hunting technique until he was 
almost as good as his Martian com¬ 
rades. He had practiced it since 
childhood with them. For Stephen 
Drew had been born here in southern 
Mars. 

The rock-dragon’s gray head was 
sagging, its red eyes beginning to 
shut. Its massive, leathery body set¬ 
tled to the sand. The combined 
hypnotic assault was beating down its 
fierce will. 

The five young hunters advanced 
nearer the beast, their nooses and 
swords raised. 

“Sleep—sleep—” thought Stephen 
Drew, over and over. 

Then came disastrous interruption. 
From the desert behind them echoed a 
distant, shrill voice. 

“Ark Avul!” it called faintly. 
“Your father needs you—Avul Kan 
sends for you!” 

Stephen Drew half turned, then too 
late remembered the rock-dragon. 
The interruption had momentarily 
broken his concentration and had 
weakened the hypnotic attack of the 
hunting band. 

The rock-dragon, temporarily freed 
from the full power of that mental at¬ 
tack, uncoiled its full length and 
charged. Drew realized instantly that 
his startled comrades could not re¬ 
gain control in time. 

“Da rikao! Rush him!” cried 
Drew, plunging forward. 

He hurled his noose expertly at the 
charging beast. The whirling loop 
caught and tangled the rock-dragon’s 
striking forepaws. Drew dived under 
them and plunged his heavy sword 
home through the leathery hide, at the 
spot behind its shoulder where one of 
its two hearts pulsed. 

Dark blood spouted and the beast 
turned on him with a hissing roar of 
rage and pain. Then the creature 
froze, collapsed gently onto the sand. 
Oul Vorn’s blade had reached its 
other heart. It was dead. 

“The beast nearly had me,” Stephen 


Drew said coolly, rising to his feet. 
“You’re not hurt, Oul?” 

“No, Ark Avul,” replied the young 
Martian. He spoke with the curious 
measured formality characteristic of 
his race even in stress. 

“It is my fault that our hypnotic 
attack on the beast broke,” Drew said 
gravely. “Someone called me and I 
lost control.” 

“It’s your father’s servant, old Lin 
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L’Lan,” one of the young Martians 
informed Drew. “Here he comes.” 

A “leaper,” the universal beast of 
burden of the southern clans, was ad¬ 
vancing toward them. The front legs 
of the furry brown animal were thin 
and short, but its hind legs were mas¬ 
sive limbs on which it shot forward 
in prodigious bounds. In the saddle 
on its back sat Lin L’Lan. 

The old Martian showed his age in 
the network of fine wrinkles that made 
his crimson face a withered mask. His 
solemn black eyes were as expression¬ 
less as usual as he dismounted hastily 
beside Stephen Drew. 

“Avul Kan sends for you,” he told 
Drew rapidly in Martian. “He has 
been stricken.” 

“My father ill?” Drew exclaimed, 
alarm surging in his breast. 

“Yes, Ark Avul,” replied the old 
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servant gravely. “He was stricken 
while in the lower tunnels of the 
mine. We carried him into the house. 
He could not move. He bade me 
hasten and bring you to him.” 

Without a word, Stephen Drew 
raced toward the five leapers tethered 
some distance along the cliff. He un¬ 
hitched his own steed and sprang into 
the saddle. 

“We ride fast, Lin L’Lan!” he 
called, and touched his heel to the 
leaper’s side. “Tako!” 

The furry body under him sank as 
though upon springs, then sailed out 
across the sunlit sand in a long, 
smooth flying leap. It alighted as 
though upon shock-absorbing coils, 
bunched down, and again flew forward 
smoothly. 

O LD Lin L’Lan rode beside Drew. 

The old Martian made no com¬ 
ment. Speech, to a Martian, was not 
a thing to be used without need. And 
Stephen Drew was enough the Mar¬ 
tian in training that it never occurred 
to him to voice aloud the sharp 
anxiety that tormented him. 

The small, brilliant sun was sinking 
toward the northwestern rim of the 
rolling desert. A cold wind blew from 
the east. It was the first icy breath 
of the night wind, sweeping from the 
side of Mars already shadowed. 
Ghostly whirls of sand danced and 
glided past like wandering genii of the 
wastes. 

The two hurrying riders topped a 
ridge. Ahead of them, a long dark 
belt stretched from northeast to south¬ 
west across the deathly red desert. It 
was one of the ancient canals. The 
dusty, spiked shrubs of dark green 
kian trees guarded its sides, rising 
from the dusky green water-grass 
that lined the canal. 

Drew and old Lin L’Lan turned 
northwest when they reached the 
canal. The leapers knew the way 
home. They moved with accelerated 
speed along the old canal, in whose 
crumbling, ancient stone bed flowed 
the sluggish, icy water from the dis¬ 
tant southern polar snow-cap. 

“Krah!” muttered Lin L’Lan. “See! 
The workers have heard the news 
and have gathered.” 


Stephen Drew’s lips tightened, ap¬ 
prehension gripped his heart. He 
spurred his mount. 

Ahead, near the dusty green canal 
vegetation, rose the metal buildings 
of the Drew Tranium Mine. Over in 
the desert beyond the refining and 
smelting plants lay the shallow quar¬ 
ries. But the Martian laborers had 
abandoned their work. They were 
now gathered in a silent throng out¬ 
side the metalloy bungalow near the 
mine. 

The red men parted silently as 
Stephen Drew and Lin L’Lan rode up. 
Drew jumped from his leaper and 
strode through the solemn throng into 
his home. In the rear bedroom, a 
western window let in a shaft of level 
red sunlight that illumined his 
father’s face. 

Stephen Drew’s heart jumped. Jesse 
Drew in his bed was a pathetic sight. 

His hale, hearty, genial and ruddy¬ 
faced father had become suddenly a 
strange old man with sagging, wax- 
white face. 

“Kwis ilo, niva?” Drew blurted, 
bending over the bed. “What hap¬ 
pened, Father?” 

Jesse Drew’s gray eyes had a glazed, 
dazed look. His lips moved with diffi¬ 
culty. 

“Speak—speak English, Stephen.” 

“I forgot, Father,” said Drew in the 
Earth language. He spoke it with a 
slurred accent, and hesitated awk¬ 
wardly, as though unfamiliar with 
the tongue. “You’re badly sick? I’ll 
hurry to Syrtis and get an Earthman 
doctor!” 

Jesse Drew’s filmed eyes considered 
his son’s tanned, anxious young face 
with fondness. 

“No use, Stephen,” he whispered. 
“I’m going—fast. It’s my heart. Now 
—it’s come. The penalty for spending 
twenty years on Mars.” 

His fading eyes wandered over his 
son’s tall, youthful figure, lithe in the 
black leather garments. 

“You’ll never get ‘gravitation-heart,’ 
Stephen,” he muttered. “You’re more 
Martian than Earthman. And that’s 
what troubles me, now.” 

“Don’t talk about that now. Father,” 
begged Stephen Drew earnestly. “I’ve 
been happy here ever since I can re- 
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member.” His eyes sparkled. 

“Yes—because you've never known 
anything but Mars,” muttered the 
older man. “You’re an Earthman 
who’s never been on Earth! I should 
have sent you to Earth years ago, to 
be educated. I promised your mother 
I would, when she lay dying in this 
very room, nineteen years ago. And I 
didn’t keep my promise. I let you 
grow up wild here with these Mar¬ 
tians. Now you talk Martian, think 
like a Martian.” 

“But I’m happy here, Father,” re¬ 
peated Stephen Drew. “I’m satisfied 
to be a Martian.” 

“I know, son,” whispered the older 
man. “These Martians are a fine 
people. Most Earth people don’t un¬ 
derstand that under their forbidding 
exterior, they’re staunch and true. 
I’ve always respected them — and I 
never oppressed or cheated them as 
other Earthmen have done. I’ve given 
them a fair share of the profits of our 
tranium mine here. True, they’ve been 
loyal to me in every emergency. But 
they’ve made you one of them—since 
the day you were born in this house. 

“But”— Jesse Drew’s fading eyes 
looked out at the Haring sunset desert 
—“but you should have gone to Earth, 
Stephen. It’s your parent world, after 
all, the world from which I and your 
mother came. I should have sent you 
there. But I was selfish, and wanted 
you with me.” 

Stephen Drew had a hard lump in 
his throat, but his voice was quiet. 

“You are not selfish, Father.” 

Jesse Drew did not seem to have 
heard. 

“Now it’s too late,” he muttered. 
“You’ve grown up, an Earthman in 
appearance and ancestry, but a Mar¬ 
tian in everything else. And when 
you go to Earth, you’ll be a stranger 
there on your own world!” 

“I don’t want to go to Earth at all!” 
the youth exclaimed. “I want to stay 
here with you and my friends—my 
people!” 

“Stephen, you have to go to Earth,” 
his father told him earnestly. “I had 
intended to go, very soon. But I’ll be 
dead—” 

The youth made an agonized ges- 
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ture of denial, but his father con¬ 
tinued feebly. 

“I’ll be dead, and you will then hold 
title to this tranium mining conces¬ 
sion. And you’ll lose it, unless you 
go to Earth.” 

Stephen Drew stared in bewilder¬ 
ment. “I don’t understand.” 

“Read that telaudio message,” whis¬ 
pered the older man, touching a slip 
of paper on the bed. “It came from 
Earth today.” 

“Serious danger of your concession 
being revoked,” read Stephen. “Im¬ 
perative you come here immediately. 
Gilson.” 

TEPHEN DREW looked up per¬ 
plexedly. 

“What does it mean?” 

His father explained weakly. 

“You know that all the tranium 
mined here on Mars is shipped back 
to Earth, that it’s a vital element used 
by the big transmutation companies 
in producing synthetic foods for the 
overcrowded Earth. Walter Gilson is 
my New York agent, who sells the 
tranium I ship to the big transmuta¬ 
tion corporations there.” 

“But what does he mean by a danger 
of our concession being revoked?” the 
younger man asked. 

“Politics,” answered his father in 
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a bitter whisper. “Tranium is precious. 
There are plenty who would like to 
get their hands on this mining conces¬ 
sion I’ve held twenty years. If they 
can get the System Government to re¬ 
voke the concession, they can take it 
over themselves.” 

“But there’s no reason for revoking 
the concession!” burst out Stephen 
Drew. “We’ve complied with all the 
Government’s regulations.” 

“Yes, but greed is powerful,” whis¬ 
pered Jesse Drew. “If greedy men 
can prevail on the Government to re¬ 
voke our concession, they will.” 

Stephen Drew’s gray eyes widened 
in alarm. 

“But then—then all my people here 
would be working for strange Earth- 
men, who might exploit them as they 
do elsewhere on Mars?” 

“That’s what I’m afraid of,” ad¬ 
mitted his father. “That’s why 
the concession mustn’t be revoked, 
Stephen. But we can’t stop it here. 
Earth is the only place where any¬ 
thing can be done. And I can’t go, 
now. I’m through. My heart’s been 
bad lately. And worry over this thing 
was the final blow to it, today.” 

His fading eyes looked up yearn¬ 
ingly at his tall, leather-clad son. 

“Promise me you’ll go to Earth, and 
do all in your power to prevent the 
concession from being revoked. Re¬ 
member what it would mean to all our 
Martian friends if this mine passes 
into other hands!” 

“I’ll go. Father,” Stephen Drew 
promised. “And I’ll do everything to 
keep the concession from changing 
hands.” 

“I know you will, lad,” muttered 
Jesse Drew. His pallid face was 
troubled. “But I wish you knew more 
of Earth and Earthmen—” 

His voice trailed off. He sank back, 
closing his eyes. Stephen sprang for¬ 
ward anxiously, his heart pounding 
with fear. 

“Avul Kan sleeps,” whispered Lin 
L’Lan. 

I T was true. Jesse Drew, exhausted 
by his effort to talk, had lapsed 
into a coma of slumber. Stephen went 
slowly out of the room, onto the low 
veranda of the house. 


The last rim of sun was dipping 
behind the western horizon. Dark¬ 
ness clapped down like a thunder¬ 
stroke. The stars burst forth with 
pyrotechnical effect. Stephen Drew 
stood still, gazing sickly into the 
darkness. Old Lin L’Lan was brood¬ 
ing in the shadows behind him. 

The night wind moaned across the 
moon-dim desert. The thin, faraway 
fluting of a pimul bird was answered 
by the shrill squall of a sand-cat. Up 
there in the spangled heavens, Drew’s 
eyes picked out the green spark of 
Earth. 

“Ark Avul!” spoke L’Lan sud¬ 
denly. “The Just One is passing—” 

There had been no sound from 
within the house. But the old Martian 
servant had sensed something by his 
strange telepathic faculty. Drew 
bounded into the house and snapped 
on the light of his father’s bedroom. 

Jesse Drew was sitting erect. The 
dying man’s eyes shone weakly. He 
tried to speak, and could not. His 
body sagged. 

“Ni vuru Avul Kan!” came a low 
cry from the crowd of Martians out¬ 
side. They had telepathically sensed 
the event. “The Just One is dead!” 

A tumult of emotion raged in 
Drew’s breast. He was remembering 
many things. His father’s cheerful 
spirits as they had gone sand-cat 
hunting, on a morning years ago. His 
father taking him to Syrtis and 
chuckling at his boyish delight in the 
old Martian town. His father— 

He felt a hot stinging behind his 
eyes. He wanted to cry, but could not. 
The Martian training was too in¬ 
grained in him, the iron-clad custom 
of concealing all emotions. He 
pivoted about and went out. 

“The Just One is dead—now the 
Son of the Just One is master,” came 
a deep voice from the Martian throng 
out there. “Ark Avul ir kal ni” 

The trust in that voice was absolute. 
Stephen Drew felt the crushing 
weight of new responsibility. 

He looked up at the green spark 
that was Earth. It looked far away 
across the deeps. Another world—a 
strange, different world from familiar 
Mars. And he must go there, to fight 
for the rights of these people he loved. 
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CHAPTER II 
The Super-City 


OMING in to Earth!” The 
call came through the an¬ 
nouncer-amplifiers of the big space- 
liner. “All passengers please take 
their space-chairs!” 

There was an excited stir among 
the passengers. Most of them had been 
crowding along the glassite wall of 
the promenade deck of the Pallas, 
craning to get a view of Earth. The 
planet bulked big in the star-dotted 
vault of space. 

Nearly all these passengers were 
Earth people—tourists, promoters, en¬ 
gineers and officials returning home 
from Mars. They were a merry 
crowd, clad in bright synthesilk 
trousers and jackets of gay hues. 
They chattered animatedly as they 
seated themselves in their recoil- 
mounted space-chairs along the decks. 

Two of the crowd stood out in queer 
contrast. One was a tall Earth youth 
wearing a dark synthesilk suit hope¬ 
lessly out of fashion. The other was 
a forbidding-looking old Martian 
garbed in the black leather of the 
southern desert clans. 

“There will be a shock when we 
land, Lin L’Lan,” said Stephen Drew 
anxiously as the two took their chairs. 
“Do you feel all right?” 

The old Martian servant grunted 
scornfully. 

“Do you think me as soft as these 
chattering dolls, Ark Avul?” 

“Still, I wish you hadn’t insisted 
on coming along,” Drew muttered. 
“Everything will be different on 
Earth. You may not like it.” 

“Your father put you in my care 
when you were born, Ark Avul,” re¬ 
torted the old Martian. “It was my 
duty to come and look after you.” 

The keel rocket-jets of the Pallas 
let go with a roar that discouraged 
further conversation. Already the 
great ship was dropping down past 
the silvery, lifeless sphere of the 
Moon. 

Stephen Drew felt peculiarly ap¬ 
prehensive. This strange world toward 


which they were falling—this world 
from which his parents had come— 
what would it be like? How was he to 
deal with these unfamiliar Earth 
people? 

Throughout the voyage, he had 
watched the Earth passengers with 
wonder. He had never met more than 
a few Earthmen before. These, and 
their women, were almost incompre¬ 
hensible to him. They were not like 
Martians at all. They talked loudly. 
They drank queer stimulants that 
made them talk even louder. They 
asked him silly questions about Mars. 
And they seemed to think they knew 
Mars because they had spent a few 
days in Syrtis. 

He couldn’t understand them. But 
perhaps all Earth people were not like 
these. Drew fervently hoped so, for 
he knew he had to cope with these 
people of Earth and prevent them 
from revoking the tranium conces¬ 
sion. 

“Entering atmosphere!” called the 
amplifiers along the deck. “Twenty 
minutes to New York Spaceport.” 

“Boy, will I be glad to see New 
York again!” puffed the stout Earth- 
man in the chair next to Drew. “No 
more Mars for me! Spent four days 
there. Four days, in that god-awful 
desert village they call Syrtis! I never 
went out of my Earth-conditioned 
room.” 

Drew did not answer. Why did 
these Earth people seem unable to see 
the beauty of his clean, bare desert 
world? 

Crash! Crash! The brake-blasts 
were roaring continuously now and 
the thin screech of parting atmos¬ 
phere was rising to a shriek. 

Drew’s head spun from the blood 
pumped into it by deceleration. He 
glimpsed, through the glassite deck- 
wall, a faraway vista of gleaming, 
fairy-like structures of immense di¬ 
mensions that stretched southward 
out of sight. 

There was a final prolonged roar of 
rockets, a protesting creaking of the 
liner’s frame, then a jarring bump. 

“New York Spaceport!” announced 
the amplifiers. 

Stephen Drew shook his throbbing 
head to clear it, unbuckled the strap 
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across his waist. Presently he and 
Lin L’Lan were moving with a mass 
of eagerly noisy passengers toward 
the space-door on the lower deck. 

Drew felt his blood tingle with an¬ 
ticipation as he followed the line 
streaming down the gangway. He was 
about to see his own native world for 
the first time! 

People in the line were boisterously 
exchanging greetings with friends 
who had come to meet them. Drew 
stumbled down the gangway and 
stood with Lin L’Lan in the dense 
crowd that thronged around the loom¬ 
ing ship. He and the old Martian 
were bewildered by the deafening 
clamor. 

“Rocket-cab!” yelled a uniformed 
Earthman to him. “Rocket-cab down 
to the city?” 

Stephen Drew felt stunned and a 
little sick. The air he inhaled seemed 
hot and heavy and steamy. Far dif¬ 
ferent from the thin dry desert atmos¬ 
phere of Mars. It was laden with 
damp scents of strange vegetation and 
hurt his lungs. 

His body felt as though made of 
lead. He moved with difficulty. He 
knew it was the greater gravitation, 
but he hadn’t expected it to be so dis¬ 
tressing. Even the ship, in which the 
atmosphere and artificial gravitation 
had been “averaged” between Mars 
and Earth, had not been so bad. 

Old Lin L’Lan swayed, and Drew 
anxiously steadied him. 

“L’Lan, are you all right?” 

“Sao, Ark Avul,” the old Martian 
managed to reply chokingly. “But 
this air is too heavy to breathe. 
And it is too hot.” 

Drew looked anxiously around. 

“My father’s agent, Gilson, was to 
meet us. But how can we find him in 
this crazy crowd?” 

“These people are noisy as canal- 
apes,” Lin L’Lan muttered. 

Hurrying passengers and porters 
jostled the two bewildered compan¬ 
ions. To Drew, it seemed that every¬ 
one was hastening on a life-or-death 
matter. And the clamor of shouting 
voices was deafening to his ears. 
Earth’s thick atmosphere carried 
sounds with appalling loudness. 

He was perspiring in the steamy 


warmth. He looked up at the Sun. 
It seemed incredibly huge. Its heat 
was muggy and torrid to Drew and his 
old companion, yet none of these 
Earth people seemed to mind it. 

A hand slapped Drew’s shoulder. 
It belonged to a chubby, pink-faced 
Earthman of middle age, with slick 
blond hair and blue eyes beaming be¬ 
hind owlish spectacles. He wore a 
brilliant, sky-blue synthesilk suit. 

“You’re young Drew!” he surmised 
rapidly. “I knew it. Spotted you by 
this old Martian with you. I’m Gil¬ 
son—Walter Gilson. Your father’s 
agent for eight years. Your agent, 
now. And a good one, if I do say it 
myself.” 

Stephen Drew bowed in the formal 
Martian fashion. He murmured the 
usual greeting in hesitant English. 

“May the two moons favor you.” 

“What’s that?” demanded Gilson 
puzzledly. “Oh, Martian stuff, huh? 
How come you brought this old Reddy 
along with you?” 

“Lin L’Lan is my friend,” Drew re¬ 
plied, frowning. 

“Oh, sure, sure,” Gilson hastily 
amended. He pumped the old Mar¬ 
tian’s hand, to Lin L’Lan’s intense dis¬ 
like. Then he swung back to Stephen 
Drew. “You’ve got to come down to 
my office with me. I’ll show you just 
how this concession business stands. 
Got all my figures there.” 

B EWILDEREDLY, Drew let the 
chubby, talkative Earthman 
hustle himself and Lin L’Lan through 
the noisy throng. Drew still felt a 
little sick from the shock of change. 
The heavy air seemed soupy in his 
lungs, and it was still an effort to 
move. 

The whole scene was utterly con¬ 
fusing to him. The noisy crowds, the 
unfamiliar big Sun glowering hotly 
down from the soft blue sky. And 
Walter Gilson hurried, like all these 
other people, as though in a panic 
lest one moment be lost. 

“Rocket-cab!” yelled Gilson as 
they reached the broad avenue bor¬ 
dering the spaceport. “Here, you!” 

A torpedo-shaped car whizzed up 
to them. Drew and Lin L’Lan stum¬ 
bled into the vehicle as Gilson sharply 
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gave its driver his address. Next 
moment, Drew was flung back against 
the cushions by the whizzing speed of 
their start. The car hummed south¬ 
ward along the broad gleaming high¬ 
way of white synthestone, toward 
New York’s towers. The buildings 
were truncated, terraced pyramids of 
transparent steel, their glass-like 
walls flashing in the sunlight. Some 
walls were “blanked” for privacy, but 
through others Drew saw rnazes of 
rooms. 

“Looks pretty big to you after Mars, 
eh?” chuckled Walter Gilson. “Sixty 
million people live right in this New 
York area.” 

“My father always told me that 
Earth was overcrowded badly,” 
Stephen Drew remarked in his 
slurred, hesitant English. 

“Overcrowded?” Gilson repeated. 
“Oh, sure. Earth is pretty well filled 
with people these days. No more war 
to keep population down, you know. 
Most of Earth is built up like this. 
We couldn’t feed all those billions if 
it weren’t for the synthetic foods 
made by the big transmutation com¬ 
panies.” 

He leaned and tapped Stephen 
Drew’s knee earnestly. 

“And that’s where your tranium 
concession comes in, Drew. Tranium’s 
the vital catalyst. Without it, it would 
be impossible to transmute sea-water 
elements into the synthetic foods. And 
right now there’s a big fight going on 
between the two biggest transmuta¬ 
tion companies—Transmutation, In¬ 
corporated, and Synthesubstances.” 

Gilson’s pink face was serious. 

“Synthesubstances is trying to 
strangle Transmutation and the other 
companies. Burdine, of Synthesub¬ 
stances, is trying to do that by get¬ 
ting a monopoly on tranium. He 
wants to sew up your tranium mines, 
too. If he can’t do it any other way, 
he’ll get the Government to revoke 
your concession and award it to a 
puppet of his.” 

“I can’t understand,” Stephen Drew 
said puzzledly. “Why would the Gov¬ 
ernment do anything to help such a 


Drew plunged his knife home through the leath. 
ery hide of the rock-dragon (Chapter I) 
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man gain a monopoly on synthe- 
foods?” 

Walter Qilson shrugged his plump 
shoulders. “Government will do any¬ 
thing that influence can make it do. 
And Burdine’s got influence, plenty. 
But I’ve got a plan worked out to 
spoil his little game. I figure that—” 

“Krah, L’Lan!” cried Stephen Drew 
in sudden excitement, pointing east¬ 
ward through the window. “Water!” 

Far eastward through the gap be¬ 
tween two towering buildings. Drew 
had glimpsed a blue, heaving plain 
that stretched off to the skyline. 

“Water — an infinity of it!” Drew 
breathed to the astounded old Mar¬ 
tian. “They call it an ocean.” 

“Truly, I had not thought there was 
so much water in the Universe,” mut¬ 
tered the old man in Martian, his 
solemn black eyes wide. 

“Oh, it’s the ocean you see, eh?” 
commented Walter Gilson. “You’ll 
have to go out to the Submarine Club 
sometime, and really see it.” 

He looked curiously at Drew. 

“Odd, for a young Earthman to be 
seeing Earth for the first time. Like 
it?” 

“It is exciting,” Stephen Drew ad¬ 
mitted. “But everything is so dif¬ 
ferent.” 

They were passing a park. To 
Drew’s eyes, the grass and vegetation 
were of a shriekingly brilliant green. 
The trees looked enormous, and the 
flowers a riot of blazing colors. It 
was all so different from the dusty, 
spiked kian tuees and thorny shrubs 
along the canals at home. 

T HE rocket-car was whizzing into 
the central part of the city. The 
glittering, glass-like pyramidal struc¬ 
tures climbed to dizzier heights. 
Stephen Drew felt as though he were 
traversing a canyon between man¬ 
made mountains. He looked up in 
awe at the web of transparent walks 
and galleries that connected the up¬ 
per levels of the towering structures. 

“Do people really live up there in 
those places?” he asked wonderingly 
of the agent. 

Walter Gilson snorted. “People 
with pots of money do. They call 
those top levels sun-palaces. They’re 


the only places you get much sun¬ 
light.” 

“On Mars, we do not need to have 
riches to get sunlight,” commented 
Drew doubtfully. 

“Oh, sure,” agreed Gilson quickly. 
“Must be a great world you have out 
there.” 

Drew saw that the streets here were 
transparent, like the walls of the 
buildings. He could look down 
through the glass-like pavement and 
see many other levels below, avenues 
swarming with rocket-cars. On the 
side of each street were motilators, 
or moving sidewalks, with four bands 
that moved at progressively higher 
speeds. 

Their cab darted abruptly into one 
of the gigantic pyramidal buildings. 
In a moment they were shooting sky¬ 
ward in a rocket-powered elevator. 
Gilson shepherded them out of the 
cage, down a corridor and into a suite 
of two offices whose transparent 
walls looked out on the super-city. 

“Here we are!” he exclaimed 
jovially. He nodded to a girl who 
had risen from her desk. “This is 
Josephine Duff, my secretary.” 

The girl was small, her trim figure 
doll-like in a dark blue synthesuit. 
Her fluffy yellow hair strengthened 
the resemblance. But there was noth¬ 
ing doll-like about her pert, pretty 
face, or the intelligent blue eyes that 
surveyed Stephen Drew. 

“So you’re the boy who’s never been 
off Mars before?” she said. “Well, 
what do you think of Earth? How do 
you like our beautiful buildings and 
tall women?” 

Drew made her the formal Martian 
bow. “The buildings are large, but 
Earth women are not as tall as Mar¬ 
tians,” he said gravely. 

Her blue eyes widened a trifle. 

“Say, are you kidding me, or am I 
kidding you?” 

“I am afraid I do not understand 
you,” Drew replied, puzzled. 

“Oh, Jo is just joking,” Gilson inter¬ 
posed hastily. He gave the girl an 
angry look. 

“Sure, I’m just a clown at heart,” 
Jo Duff drawled to the puzzled Drew. 
“Don’t pay any attention to my little 
jokes, Martian. It’s just my gay, fun- 
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loving nature getting the best of me.” 

She stared at Lin L’Lan’s alien, som¬ 
ber figure. 

“Who’s that, your bodyguard? 
What’s he laughing about?” 

“Why, L’Lan is not laughing—” 
Drew began. But Jo waved a hand at 
him. 

“Skip it, Martian. I can see you 
don’t speak the language yet.” 

“11 farral li lato sur,” muttered Lin 
L’Lan to Drew. 

“Say, was that a crack?” demanded 
Jo of the young man. 

Drew explained uncomfortably. “On 
Mars, women who talk too much are 
exiled into the desert,” he informed. 
“L’Lan was saying that it is a pity 
there are: no longer any deserts on 
Earth.” 

Jo laughed. 

“Good for grandpa! Tell him I’m 
darned glad I’m not a Martian gal.” 

G ILSON led Stephen Drew and 
Lin L’Lan into an inner office. 
The chubby agent fished a sheaf of 
papers from his desk. 

“Here’s the dope on the whole situa¬ 
tion, Drew. I don’t mind telling you 
that we’re up against it. Lucas Bur- 
dine’s company has powerful influence 
with the Government. If he gets your 
tranium concession revoked, you can 
kiss your mining profits good-by.” 

“It isn’t the profits I’m thinking of,” 
Drew protested. “My father always 
turned half of them back to the Mar¬ 
tians who dig the tranium for us, and 
I intend to do the same. What wor¬ 
ries me is that if someone else gets the 
concession, my people there on Mars 
may be ill-treated.” 

Gilson stared at him, round-eyed. 
“Oh, sure, the profits are not as im¬ 
portant as the welfare of your Mar¬ 
tians,” the agent said glibly. “I un¬ 
derstand your viewpoint, my boy.” 

“Why should this man Burdine and 
his company want a monopoly?” Drew 
asked. “Isn’t he rich already?” 

“Sure, Burdine’s well off. But no 
man is ever satisfied with just what 
he’s got,” Gilson said. “He wants to 
progress.” 

Stephen Drew shook'his head. 

“I can’t understand that. When you 
have enough to supply your needs, 


why should you want more?” 

“Well, we can’t discuss that ques¬ 
tion now,” Gilson replied quickly. 
“The fact is that Synthesubstances, 
Burdine’s company, is out to get a 
monopoly on synthetic food produc¬ 
tion. You can see what wealth and 
power that would give them. Bur¬ 
dine’s company has been secretly 
buying up the other tranium conces¬ 
sions on Mars, through small dummy 
companies. When he gets your con¬ 
cession too, he’ll be able to keep his 
biggest rival, Transmutation, from 
getting any tranium. They’ll go out 
of business. 

“Burdine figures,” the agent went 
on shrewdly, “that if you won’t sell 
him your concession, he’ll get it re¬ 
voked and then acquire it!” 

Stephen Drew’s brain spun from 
this rapid-fire talk. Still partly dazed 
by the shock of Earth conditions, it 
was difficult for him to follow all this. 

“But I’ve got an idea as to how 
we can fight Burdine,” Gilson went 
on animatedly. “My plan is—” 

The door opened and the fluffy yel¬ 
low head of Jo Duff appeared. 

“Speaking of the devil,” she re¬ 
marked, “Lucas Burdine is outside. 
He wants to see Drew.” 

Gilson’s eyes flashed in anger. 

“That cunning crook! He must 
have had somebody waiting at the 
spaceport to tip him off as soon as 
Drew arrived. Tell him that Drew has 
gone, Jo.” 

But a man pushed past Jo into the 
office. He was middle-aged, a lean, fit- 
looking man with a dark, tight face 
and gimlet-like black eyes. 

“You’re Drew?” he barked at 
Stephen. “I’m Lucas Burdine of Syn¬ 
thesubstances. I’ll come right to the 
point. I want your tranium conces¬ 
sion. I’ve got to have it, and I’m pre¬ 
pared to pay ten million cash.” 

Drew stood up. He felt a hard 
anger crystallizing in him at sight of 
this man who was planning to crush 
his father’s life-work. 

“Probably Gilson’s told you not to 
sell,” Burdine went on. “But I’m 
warning, if you don’t sell to me now, 
you’ll lose out and get nothing.” 

Drew spoke calmly in Martian to 
Lin L’Lan. 
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“This is our enemy, L’Lan. There 
is only one thing to do.” 

"Sao, Ark Avul,” muttered Lin 
L’Lan. “Be quick, before he escapes.” 

Stephen Drew suddenly plunged 
like a charging sand-cat at the 
astounded Burdine. The magnate 
tried to resist, but already Drew’s 
lean hands were around his throat in 
the deadly neck-grip of Martian ju¬ 
jutsu. Then, before the horrified eyes 
of the others, Drew calmly exerted his 
strength to press upon a vital nerve in 
Burdine’s neck. 


CHAPTER III 
“Little Mars” 


B URDINE’S eyes bulged, his face 
turned a mottled purple. Gilson 
stood goggling in petrified horror. 
But Jo Duff had enough presence of 
mind to run forward and grab Drew’s 
arm. 

“Martian, what are you doing?” she 
cried. 

Drew looked around at her, mysti¬ 
fied. “Why, this man is my enemy. 
I will ‘stun’ him half to death as a 
warning that he must stop trying to 
take the tranium concession away 
from me and my people.” 

“But you can’t do a thing like that!” 
the girl protested. 

“Why not?” Stephen Drew asked 
perplexedly. “On Mars, when we 
have an enemy, we hunt him out and 
settle the issue with him in open 
combat.” 

“That may be the Martian way but 
it’s not the Earth way,” Jo assured 
him, dragging him away from the al¬ 
most unconscious magnate. 

Gilson, his chubby face horrified, 
corroborated. 

“She’s right, Drew. If you go 
around attacking people here on 
Earth, just because they’re your ene¬ 
mies, you’ll get sent to Lunar Prison.” 

Lucas Burdine had staggered back 
when Drew had unwillingly released 
him. The magnate’s thin face was 
pallid with shock. 

“You’re a maniac!” he cried thickly 
to Drew. 


Drew took a step forward. 

“Better get out of here, Burdine,” 
he warned hastily. The magnate read 
the flame in Drew’s eyes and hurriedly 
stumbled out. 

Stephen Drew turned to the girl 
and the agent. 

“If you can’t fight enemies who are 
trying to wrong you, then how do you 
deal with them?” he demanded exas- 
peratedly. 

“Why, here on Earth you use your 
brains to outwit your enemies,” ex¬ 
plained Gilson. “You’ve got to keep 
within the law.” 

Old Lin L’Lan had looked on with 
amazement when Drew released Bur¬ 
dine. He shot a sharp question in his 
own language at Drew. 

“Qual ir virik lul?” he demanded. 
“Why did you let our enemy go, Ark 
Avul?” 

“They do not fight their enemies on 
Earth, L’Lan,” muttered Drew. “They 
seek to outwit them by trickery. 
There is a penalty if you do battle 
with a man who has wronged you.” 

“Kwis habek!” spat the old Martian 
disgustedly. “What a world! A pen¬ 
alty for attacking those who wrong 
you? Who ever heard of such a 
thing?” 

Stephen Drew also felt disheartened. 
It had all seemed so simple to him. 
Among the fierce desert clans of Mars, 
a man revenged wrongs done him by 
his own strength and courage. 

“I remember my father saying that 
the laws of Earth were much dif¬ 
ferent,” he muttered. “But I did not 
think that they were so different as 
this.” 

Jo Duff shook her fluffy yellow head 
forebodingly. 

“Martian, you’re in for a lot of 
trouble on Earth,” she predicted. 
“You’re a grown Earthman, but you 
know less of Earth customs than an 
ordinary three-year-old child.” 

Walter Gilson was wringing his 
plump hands in nervous dismay. 

“You may have ruined everything, 
Drew!” he bleated. “Burdine can have 
you arrested for this assault.” 

Stephen Drew was silent, staring 
discouragedly past them at the moun¬ 
tainous city outside the transparent 
wall. The confusing complexity of 
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rushing cars and rocket-fliers and mo- 
tilators out there made this whole 
world seem unfriendly, hopelessly 
alien. 

“You are right,” he said finally. “I 
know nothing about these things.” 

“You’ve got to forget these Martian 
notions of yours,” Walter Gilson 
blurted. “You can’t do business by 
such crazy methods.” 

“That’s right,” confirmed Jo Duff. 
“You’d better forget all about how you 
do things on Mars, and play this the 
Earth way.” 

REW looked helplessly at them. 
“What shall I do? Go down to 
the Government officials and ask them 
not to revoke my concession?” 

“You wouldn’t get far with those 
high-hat bureaucrats in Government 
Tower,” retorted Gilson. “It takes in¬ 
fluence to get anywhere with the Gov¬ 
ernment, more influence than we have. 
But I have a plan. 

“There’s one man in this city who 
has plenty influence, and who would 
hate to see Burdine get your conces¬ 
sion. That man is Jared Shane, the 
president of Transmutation, Incorpor¬ 
ated. Shane knows that if Burdine 
gets control of your tranium he’ll have 
a tranium monopoly and will freeze 
out Transmutation. If we can get 
Jared Shane and his company to use 
his influence with the Government, we 
can fight Burdine’s crowd.” 

“Shall I go and ask this man Jared 
Shane to help us?” Drew asked Gilson 
hopefully. 

“No, you can’t do it that simply,” 
Gilson replied hastily. “We mustn’t 


let Burdine get wind that we’re try¬ 
ing to get Shane’s help. We’ve got to 
work under cover.” 

Stephen Drew shook his head dis- 
couragedly. 

“I can’t understand you Earthmen 
at all. You all seem to do everything 
by pretending and using tricks.” 

“That’s right, Martian,” flipped Jo. 
“This planet is better known as the 
World of the Double Cross.” 

“I’ll arrange for us to meet Jared 
Shane soon in an apparently casual 
fashion,” Walter Gilson went on. 
“Then we can work on him for help. 
In the meantime, you and your servant 
had better get under cover in case Bur¬ 
dine howls to the police. I’ll send you 
to a good hotel.” 

Stephen Drew demurred. 

“I don’t want to go to a hotel. I’ve 
heard that there is a Martian quarter 
here in New York, where all the Mar¬ 
tians live together. I want to stay 
there.” 

“You mean Little Mars?” Gil¬ 
son asked surprisedly. “Why, you 
wouldn’t want to go there—nobody 
but Martians live there.” 

The chubby agent reflected for a mo¬ 
ment, then snapped his fingers. 

“Say, maybe that would be a good 
place for you at that. It’ll keep you 
out of the way of people. And you’ll 
probably feel more at home there, for 
the place is Mars-conditioned. I’ll 
take you down and put you in a rocket- 
cab.” 

Gilson led them out of the office. 
Jo Duff waved a gay farewell to Drew. 

“Don’t let some slicker sell you the 
motilator system, Martian!” 

[Turn page ] 
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“Ki lauh sur,” muttered Lin L’Lan 
to Drew. “The woman has no dig¬ 
nity.” 

“Same to you. Laughing Boy, what¬ 
ever you said!” called the smiling, 
fluffy-haired secretary after him. 

When Drew and the old Martian 
whizzed off in a rocket-cab whose 
driver had instructions to take them 
to Little Mars, the young man was 
silent. He looked out with bleak eyes 
at the amazing panorama of towering 
walls and speeding traffic. 

Noise seemed to have been outlawed 
in this super-city. There was only a 
soft, pulsing murmur from the throng¬ 
ing traffic. But brilliant “ion-signs” 
blazed in glowing letters in the air 
all about them. VISIT THE SKY 
CLUB—BEST STEREO-SHOW ON 
EARTH. TAKE THE THOMPSON 
TOUR OF THREE PLANETS. 
SYNTHESUBSTANCES — THE 
QUALITY BRAND. 

Their rocket-cab dived through tun¬ 
nels that pierced mastodonic struc¬ 
tures, whirled up ramps and across 
giddy transparent spans. They crossed 
a river covered with big buildings 
floating on vacuum caissons, sped on 
eastward. 

L IN L’LAN broke his brooding 
silence. 

“I do not like the man Gilson,” mut¬ 
tered the old Martian. 

“He is our friend, L’Lan,” Drew 
defended. “He seeks to help us.” 

“His thoughts were not good,” 
rasped L’Lan, referring to his racial 
telepathic faculty. “I sensed trickery 
in them.” 

“It is trickery that he intends to use 
to defeat our enemies here,” Drew 
answered. “On Earth, men fight their 
battles thus, and we must follow the 
Earth way.” 

L’Lan relapsed into sulky silence 
again. Drew perceived that they were 
now approaching an area of older, 
smaller buildings. In this outlying 
area loomed a queer edifice. It was a 
big dome-like bubble of transparent 
steel, almost two miles in diameter. 
Their rocket-car drew up presently by 
its curving, transparent wall. 

“Here you are—Little Mars,” an¬ 
nounced their driver. “I won’t take 


you in. That place freezes me.” 

The car whizzed away and Stephen 
Drew and Lin L’Lan approached the 
entrance in the side of the big dome. 
The entrance was not an ordinary 
door, but a large air-lock set in the 
wall. When they emerged through its 
inner door into the interior of the 
dome, both Drew and the old Martian 
exclaimed with relief. 

“Why, it is just like home!” Drew 
said eagerly. 

The air inside this great dome was 
thin and sharply chill, like that of 
Mars. And, miraculously, gravitation 
was far weaker here, made so by anti- 
magnetic plates buried in the ground. 

He breathed the thin, pungent cold 
air gratefully into his lungs. It was 
a welcome relief from the damp, heavy 
Earth atmosphere. 

“Look, L’Lan, even the buildings 
here are in Martian style,” he pointed 
out. 

“Yes,” muttered the old Martian ap¬ 
provingly. “This is the only decent 
spot I have yet seen on this mad 
planet.” 

A compact little town had been built 
inside this dome. It was like a trans¬ 
planted section of a typical old Mar¬ 
tian town. The buildings were flat- 
topped structures of solid stone, in 
characteristic Martian architecture. 
The streets were typically narrow 
stone avenues. 

The red-skinned Martians moving 
through the streets walked with grave, 
silent dignity that was a relief to 
Drew’s eyes after the whirling rush of 
throngs outside. • Most of these Mar¬ 
tians wore Earth-type synthesuits of 
somber hues. Yet their reserved de¬ 
meanor, the top-heavy stone build¬ 
ings, the thinner air and weaker 
gravity almost made Stephen Drew 
think that he was back on Mars. 

He and L’Lan advanced along a nar¬ 
row avenue bordered with curio-shops 
exhibiting displays of Martian leather 
and metal and glass articles. They 
came finally to what they sought—a 
small inn with a single inscription 
over its door in rectangular Martian 
characters. 

A middle-aged Martian with a black 
cloak over his soft leather jacket and 
trousers, stood in the door of the inn. 
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He scanned Stephen Drew and Lin 
L’Lan with shrewd, quiet eyes as they 
approached. 

Drew bowed gravely to him. 

“May the two moons favor you.” 

A look of faint surprise flickered 
in the eyes of the Martian innkeeper 
at hearing Drew address him in his 
own language. 

“And you also.” He bowed to Drew 
and L’Lan. “I am Th’ Rulu, keeper of 
this inn. Can I serve you?” 

“We search for a lodging-place 
here,” Drew informed him. 

’ Rulu looked doubtful. 
“Earthmen never stay here with 
me,” he replied. “I am desolated that 
I cannot receive you.” 

Lin L’Lan smiled tolerantly. 

“You make a natural mistake,” he 
told the innkeeper. “This young man 
is of Earth blood but he is one of us. 
He is Ark Avul, of the Great South¬ 
west Clan, and I am his servant.” 

“I ask your pardon, Ark Avul,” 
hastily spoke the surprised Th’ Rulu. 
“My rooms are at your disposal.” 

He led them into the building. 
Drew eyed the dusky, chilly stone 
chambers with approval. 

“It is just like home,” he told Th’ 
Rulu. “I shall sleep in comfort here 
for the first time since we left Mars.” 

“And I, too,” declared Lin L’Lan. 
“This is the first time I have had real 
air to breathe for many days.” 

Th’ Rulu nodded understanding^. 

“It is true that we of Mars cannot 
come to like the steamy air and re¬ 
morseless gravitation of this planet. 
Indeed, it is deleterious to our health. 
That is why, years ago, we banded 
our resources to build this dome as a 
Mars-conditioned home for all our 
people here.” 

“Are there many Martians here?” 
Drew asked interestedly. 

“Some thousands,” Th’ Rulu in¬ 
formed him. “Many of them are trad¬ 
ers. Some are hired by the Earthmen 
for stratospheric scientific work, 
since they can endure the thin air bet¬ 
ter. Others teach our language in the 
Planetary Colonial College. Nearly 
all of them live here at night.” 

The innkeeper politely left them. 
Stephen Drew sat down and stared in 


thoughtful silence across the shadowy 
stone chamber. 

He was feeling homesick for Mars. 
The familiar atmosphere of this place 
had awakened a nostalgia for his 
home. Out there by the Great South¬ 
west Canal, it would be noon now. 
Oul Vorn and his comrades would be 
riding out hunting on their leapers. 

“I too wish we were back there,” 
spoke old L’Lan somberly. He had 
caught Drew’s thoughts. “This is not 
a good world.” 

“It’s just strange to us, that’s all,” 
Drew alibied bravely. “And we have 
a friend here, Gilson. If his plan 
works, we shall not lose the tranium 
concession.” 

“I don’t like fighting enemies by 
trickery,” growled the old Martian. 
“And what if the man Burdine has you 
seized by the law and sent to the 
prison on this planet’s moon?” 

“I don’t know,” admitted Drew 
troubledly. “The way these people 
plot against each other is as strange to 
me as to you. But I know that I will 
not be put in any prison like a caged 
sand-cat. I’ll die first.” 

Night began to fall. It did not come 
with the sharp suddenness'that ab¬ 
ruptly replaced day by darkness, as 
happened on Mars. Instead darkness 
deepened by almost imperceptible 
stages. 

“Let’s go down and see if Gilson 
has sent any message,” Drew said 
anxiously. “He said he would let me 
know if he contacted Jared Shane.” 

H E and L’Lan went down to the 
quiet, bare public room of the 
inn. No message had come, and 
Drew’s baffled discouragement deep¬ 
ened. 

Th’ Rulu led them out and intro¬ 
duced them formally to a group of 
other Martians sitting quietly on back¬ 
less chairs outside the door. There 
were Koh Kor and Dri Kor, two stal¬ 
wart brothers demonstrating hypnotic 
hunting in an Earth circus; Az Aka- 
rau, a man from Syrtis engaged in 
making Martian jewelry for a New 
York company; and several others. 

They sat silently sipping yellow 
kian wine from thin conical goblets. 
It was now completely dark. Soft 
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lights were glowing along the streets 
and shops of this doomed, alien little 
town in the heart of New York. There 
were many more Martians in the 
streets now, returning home. 

A burst of shrill laughter shattered 
the grave quiet of the scene. A group 
of young Earth people, muffled in 
cloaks against the chill and walking 
with grotesquely big steps, were ap¬ 
proaching along the street. 

“This gravitation makes me feel 
twice as drunk as I am!” one of them 
was saying loudly. 

“Did you ever see such dumpy, 
queer little streets and buildings?” a 
girl chattered shrilly. “And all these 
Martians look so darned solemn.” 

Drew’s ears burned. For a moment, 
he was almost ashamed of being an 
Earthman. His Martian companions 
were gravely regarding the group. 

“A strange race, these Earth 
people,” murmured Th’ Rulu reflec¬ 
tively. “Noisy, impolite, greedy— 
penalizing each other for violence yet 
applauding trickery as intelligent.” 

Drew was glad that his companions 
accepted him completely as a Martian, 
ignoring his Earth blood. 

A Martian coming along the street 
stopped and spoke quickly to them. 

“There comes one searching for 
Ark Avul,” told Th’ Rulu. 

Drew jumped. 

“L’Lan! If Burdine has sent them 
to arrest me—” 


CHAPTER IV 
The Submarine Club 


T H’ Rulu rose quickly to his feet 
as he heard Drew’s exclamation. 
The innkeeper wasted no time in ask¬ 
ing questions. 

“If it is the Earth police that search 
for you, I can hide you,” he offered 
quickly, with the loyalty of one Mar¬ 
tian to another. 

“No use to hide,” muttered Stephen 
Drew, his tall figure tense and his 
brown face serious. 

“You should have killed the man 
Burdine when you had the chance,” 
rasped Lin L’Lan. 


Drew glimpsed a figure approach¬ 
ing. He made out a fluffy yellow head 
and heard himself hailed in a familiar 
voice. 

“Hi there, Martian! How in the 
world do you stand the cold in here? 
I’m freezing.” 

It was Jo Duff, Gilson’s girl secre¬ 
tary. She wore a flowing, silken syn- 
thesuit of black embroidered with 
gold, over which she hugged tightly a 
thin cloak. Her pert blue eyes took in 
Drew’s tense attitude. 

“What’s the matter—do I look that 
bad?” she demanded. 

“I thought it was the police,” Drew 
admitted. “I’m not afraid of them, 
but if they put me in prison now, I’ll 
be unable to do anything.” 

“Relax,” advised the girl with a 
gamin grin. “So far, Burdine hasn’t 
set the sky-cops after you. You can 
worry about that when it happens. 

“You’re going night-clubbing with 
me, Martian,” she continued lightly. 
“Gilson called me and told me to take 
you out to the Submarine Club. He 
found out that Jared Shane will be 
there tonight, and he’s going to try to 
get together there with Shane on this 
deal of yours.” 

Drew rebounded from dismay to 
new hope. 

“That is good news! If Shane will 
help us—” 

“I will go with you, Ark Avul,” 
declared Lin L’Lan. 

“There is no need,” Drew told him. 
“Besides, the air and gravitation out 
there is hard on you, L’Lan.” 

“Don’t worry, Laughing Boy,” Jo 
reassured the grim old Martian ser¬ 
vant. “I’ll bring your pet back safely.” 

Jo had a rocket-cab waiting outside 
the entrance of Little Mars. She told 
its driver “Submarine Club,” and they 
whizzed away. As the car threaded 
southward through the maze of many- 
leveled streets, the girl looked quiz¬ 
zically at Stephen Drew’s excited 
face. 

“You’re moving in fast financial 
company, Martian—Burdine and Jared 
Shane and that crowd,” she told him. 
“You’ll have to be plenty smart to 
make any money off that slick bunch.” 

“But I don’t want to make money,” 
Drew protested. “We don’t have 
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much use for money on Mars, anyway. 
All I want is to see that the conces¬ 
sion isn’t given to someone who might 
oppress my people there.” 

Jo’s cynical expression softened a 
trifle. 

“You know, I like you, Martian,” 
she declared impulsively. “You’re 
dumb, but nice.” 

The car was hurtling on through the 
seemingly endless labyrinth of the su¬ 
per-city. By night, New York was 
an even more bewildering spectacle. 
Soft blue light flowed through the 
many-tiered streets from hidden 
sources and lit them up like day. 

The pulsing life of this glittering, 
fabulous metropolis did not seem to 
have slackened with night. Instead, 
it had quickened. Throngs were 


pouring toward the stereo-shows and 
other places of amusement. “Ion- 
signs” now blazed thickly everywhere. 

T HEIR car dived into a tunnel. 

Jostling other speeding cars, it 
raced down a spiral descending ramp. 
Stephen Drew felt a little giddy from 
that spiral rush downward through 
blue-lit spaces. 

“Gravitation getting you, Martian?” 
asked Jo. 

“No, it and the thick air do not seem 
to be bothering me so much as they did 
at first,” Drew replied. “But the 
movement is very rapid.” 

Their rushing car debouched with 
the other torpedo-shaped vehicles 
into a blue-lit vaulted boulevard that 
was the lowest street-level. It was 
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well beneath the ground, but traffic 
here was as thick as ever. 

Presently their rocket-cab whizzed 
into a tunnel, a forty-foot tubeway 
through solid rock, divided into two 
lanes. It descended sharply, then ran 
straight ahead on the level. There 
were not many cars in it, and their 
vehicle shot along the blue-lit tubeway 
at terrific speed. 

“We’ll be there in ten minutes,” Jo 
informed Drew. “We’re under the 
ocean now.” 

“Under the ocean?” Drew repeated. 
“I thought we were going to a pleas¬ 
ure place.” 

“We are,” Jo replied. “The most 
unusual—and expensive—night club 
on Earth. Still, it’s no wonder they 
charge steep prices. It cost them 
plenty to atom-blast this ten-mile 
tubeway out of the rock of the ocean 
bed.” 

Drew still could not understand. 
Before he could ask further ques¬ 
tions their car began to slow down. 
Gradually it decelerated its blurring 
speed and finally pulled into a big, il¬ 
luminated rock-hewn lobby. 

An obsequious attendant in brilliant 
red uniform hurried to open the car 
door. Drew followed the girl out, 
stepping uncertainly. He saw that 
other cars were constantly pulling up. 
Men and women in rich synthesuits 
and cloaks were emerging from them 
—a sophisticated, laughing throng. 

Drew intercepted curious glances 
at his own old-fashioned and unor¬ 
namented black suit. He felt suddenly 
self-conscious. • 

“Come on, Martian—this way to the 
gyp-palace,” Jo said merrily, leading 
him toward a plush-carpeted stair that 
rose nearby. 

“I wish I had a suit like those men 
wear,” Stephen Drew whispered. 
“The man in Syrtis who sold me this 
one said it was the latest style on 
Earth, but it doesn’t look like theirs.” 

Jo suppressed a grin. 

“Forget it, you look okay. Just put 
on a lofty snobbish look, and they’ll 
all think you’re an eccentric big shot.” 

Rippling stringed music met Drew’s 
ears as they reached the top of the 
plush stairs. He looked around at the 
interior of the club. 


“Why, it’s beautiful!” he exclaimed. 

“At the prices they charge, it should 
be,” retorted Jo. “Still, I’ve got to 
admit that you get gypped in a beau¬ 
tiful setting here.” 

The Submarine Club was a single 
large round room, several hundred 
feet in diameter. There was a small 
dance floor of polished beryllium 
alloy at its center. Around this were 
grouped small silver tables, each sup¬ 
ported by legs shaped like octopus 
tentacles, and graven with represen¬ 
tations of marine animals. In an al¬ 
cove near one edge of the room played 
an orchestra. 

But the wonder of the place lay in 
something else. This room was at the 
bottom of the sea! It was roofed over 
by a curved dome of thick trans¬ 
parent steel, much like the dome that 
roofed Little Mars, but heavier. And 
that transparent barrier was all that 
shielded the luxurious night-club 
from the crushing weight of hun¬ 
dreds of feet of sea above it. 

Stephen Drew looked, marveling. 
Through the clear steel he could 
plainly see the green depths of the 
ocean. Indirect lights concealed out 
there lit up the watery abyss with 
soft radiance. Fairy glades of tall 
sea-weed and anemones waved gently 
in the currents. Brilliant fish in 
schools, attracted by the light, swam 
by the walls. Then they rocketed 
away like shining streaks as a big, 
white-bellied shark nosed toward 
them. 

“Come on, Martian,” said Jo, pluck¬ 
ing the sleeve of the fascinated Drew. 
“There’s my boss waiting for us.” 

W ALTER GILSON rose at his 
table as they approached. The 
chubby agent was now resplendent in 
an electric blue synthesuit whose 
sleeves and collar were worked with 
silver. His spectacles flashed a warm 
greeting. 

“Glad Jo got you here, Drew,” he 
told Stephen. “Jared Shane will be 
here any minute. Meeting him in a 
place like this, Burdine and his crowd 
won’t be liable to suspect what we’re 
planning. But let’s eat first.” 

A waiter took Gilson’s order. He 
brought them silver plates of bright 
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red and green jellies, a tall flagon of 
thin pink liquid. 

“What is this stuff?” Drew asked, 
staring dubiously at his plate. 

“Why, it’s our supper,” Gilson re¬ 
torted. “Oh, I forgot—you don’t use 
synthefoods on Mars. Well, these jel¬ 
lies have all the nutritional ingre¬ 
dients of a full meal. Yet they were 
made from sea-water elements, down 
in the big synthefood plants under 
New York, by transmutation. Your 
tranium helped make this stuff.” 

Stephen Drew tasted the jellies 
warily. They were sweet and subtly 
flavored, and filling. Yet they seemed 
insipid to him. The pink liquid in the 
flagon he found to have a mild, agree¬ 
able flavor. 

“Careful, Martian,” warned Jo Duff 
as he refilled his glass. “That stuff 
has a powerful wallop when you’re 
not used to it.” 

Drew felt already a faint exhilara¬ 
tion from the synthetic stimulant. He 
looked around eagerly at the brilliant 
scene. The rippling music became 
softer, and one of the musicians rose 
to sing in a mellow baritone. 

“Where the moons of Mars and the 

desert stars 

Look down from high above. 

On a garden small by the South 

Canal— 

It was there we found our love.” 

“There are no gardens by the South 
Canal,” Drew protested as applause 
greeted the song. 

“Oh, well, these people don’t know 
the difference,” shrugged Jo. “Mar¬ 
tian stuff is all the rage now with 
fashionable people.” 

“There comes Jared Shane now,” an¬ 
nounced Gilson suddenly. 

Stephen Drew anxiously eyed the 
party of three people being escorted 
to a prominent table by a more-than- 
usually obsequious headwaiter. 

He guessed that Jared Shane was 
the oldest of the two men. The wealthy 
president of Transmutation, Incorpor¬ 
ated was a distinguished-looking man 
of fifty, immaculate in a dark suit of 
rich synthesilk. His sleek gray hair 
and firm, powerful face had an oddly 
youthful look. 


The other man was a tall, blond, 
virile fellow with a somewhat arro¬ 
gant expression on his handsome face. 
But Drew hardly looked at him. His 
eyes had wandered to the third mem¬ 
ber of the party—a girl. 

He thought he had never seen one so 
striking. She was slim and dark, her 
midnight-black hair brushed back 
from a perfectly featured, thorough¬ 
bred face. She wore a pure white 
synthesilk suit of sleeveless bodice 
and flowing trousers. Her only jewelry 
was a massive antique Martian bracelet 
of fire-rubies on one dainty wrist. 

“Who is the girl?” Stephen Drew 
asked wonderingly. 

“I thought you’d be asking that,” Jo 
Duff said dryly. “She’s the darling of 
the telenews men and stereo-photog¬ 
raphers—Earth Glamor Girl Number 
One—Gloria Shane.” 

Gilson had risen hastily. 

“I’ll go over and greet Shane now,” 
he said. “When I give you a nod, 
come on over.” 

REW saw the two men rise as 
the chubby agent approached 
their table. A moment of conversa¬ 
tion followed, then Gilson turned and 
nodded. 

“Come on, Martian—here’s where 
you break into high society,” mur¬ 
mured Jo Duff, rising. 

Drew hesitantly followed her to the 
other table. Walter Gilson’s plump, 
spectacled face was both beaming and 
anxious as he introduced them. Drew 
knew enough by now not to give the 
formal Martian greeting. He felt a 
little uncomfortable, but Jared Shane’s 
affability warmed him. 

“So you’re one of the men we get 
our tranium from?” Shane said pleas¬ 
antly. “Gilson has told me about you, 
Mr. Drew. Let me present you to my 
daughter Gloria. And this is Vincent 
Riskin, my first vice-president.” 

Riskin acknowledged the introduc¬ 
tion boredly, eying Drew’s shapeless 
synthewool suit with open disap¬ 
proval. Gloria Shane stared into 
Drew’s face with cool interest in her 
dark, level eyes. 

“So you’re the man I’ve been hear¬ 
ing about, who’s spent, all his life on 
Mars?” she remarked. “Is it as wild 
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and savage as they say? I’ve thought 
of taking a trip there, for the thrill.” 

“You would like it,” Drew told her 
eagerly. “It is not like this crowded 
Earth. The desert is wonderful— 
empty and immense.” 

Gloria Shane smiled. 

“You make it sound a little forbid¬ 
ding, yet attractive. It would be 
something new. I get bored with this 
empty life.” 

“Well, if your life is empty, you 
might try punching an electrowriter 
in some office all day,” put in the irre¬ 
pressible Jo. “That sure takes the 
emptiness out of existence.” 

Gilson shot his secretary an angry 
look, but Gloria only smiled. 

“I’m sure that a working girl’s life 
has its compensations.” 

Stephen Drew awoke from his fas¬ 
cinated attention to Gloria Shane, 
realizing that her father was address¬ 
ing him. 

“Gilson’s been telling me that Lucas 
Burdine is trying to buy your tra- 
nium concession,” said Jared Shane. 
“Are you going to sell to him?” 

“I wouldn’t sell to anyone,” Drew 
declared earnestly. “But we’re afraid 
that he’s going to get the Govern¬ 
ment to revoke the concession.” 

“That’s like Burdine,” muttered 
the magnate. “Your mine would just 
about give him a monopoly on tra- 
nium, Drew. That would be bad. 
Not only for our own company, 
though of course I’d hate to see Trans¬ 
mutation squeezed out. I’m thinking 
of what a monopoly on synthefood 
production would mean. Burdine 
could dictate the price of all synthe- 
foods and extort billions by profiteer¬ 
ing at the expense of Earth’s people.” 

“I hadn’t thought of that,” Stephen 
Drew admitted. “I guess I’ve been a 
little selfish, for all I’ve thought of is 
what would happen to my own Martian 
people if someone else got hold of my 
concession.” 

“Shane, can’t you use Transmuta¬ 
tion’s influence with the Government 
to oppose this revocation that Bur- 
dine’s after?” Gilson asked quickly. 

Drew hung tensely upon the mag¬ 
nate’s answer. He felt his heart sink 
as Jared Shane shook his head some¬ 
what doubtfully. 


“I don’t know about that, Gilson,” 
said the magnate. “My directors 
might not be willing. You see, if we 
tried to swing the Government in 
young Drew’s favor, Burdine might 
charge us with conspiracy and queer 
the whole thing. He’s a slick cus¬ 
tomer, you know. 

“Besides,” went on Jared Shane 
thoughtfully, “Vincent here and some 
of my other directors think it would 
be smarter to sell out our whole plant 
to Burdine before he squeezes us out. 
He’s made us an offer for it.” 

“But if you sold out to him, he’d 
have that monopoly on synthefoods!” 
objected Drew earnestly. 

“I know, and that’s what troubles 
me,” admitted Shane. “I’d rather fight 
him to the last ditch than give him 
such a chance to be a world-wide 
profiteer at the people’s expense.” 

INCENT RISKIN, the big 
blond young vice-president of 
Transmutation, spoke out loudly. 

“Sentiment has no place in business. 
If we don’t accept Burdine’s offer, 
we’ll find ourselves out in the cold. 
He’ll corral the whole tranium sup¬ 
ply and we’ll have to close down our 
plants.” 

“Still,” muttered Jared Shane re¬ 
flectively, “if we were sure that we 
could obtain a steady supply of tra¬ 
nium from Drew’s mine—” 

The magnate broke off. 

“I’m going to take the whole matter 
up with my directors tomorrow morn¬ 
ing,” he told Drew. “Suppose you 
come down to our offices about noon 
and see me?” 

“I will, of course,” Drew promised 
eagerly. 

“Our offices are down by our Num¬ 
ber One plant,” Jared Shane told him. 
“Gilson can tell you later how to get 
there.” 

Vincent Riskin was staring at Drew 
in open hostility. “I still think it’s 
foolish even to consider such action,” 
he told Shane. “I shall oppose it be¬ 
fore the directors.” 

Drew felt an equal hostility to the 
aristocratic, scornful young vice¬ 
resident rising in him. But Gloria 

hane’s cool voice intervened. 

“Are you men through talking busi- 
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ness now? I’m bored to death. I’d 
like to dance.” 

The music had swelled suddenly 
louder. Gloria Shane stood up. 

“You can dance with me,” she told 
Stephen Drew imperiously. 

Drew squirmed, flushed uneasily 
under his tan. 

“I’m sorry. I don’t know how.” 

She laughed a little. “Don’t Mar¬ 
tians dance? Come on, try—it’s a 
simple step.” 

Drew found himself out on the pol¬ 
ished beryllium floor, Gloria’s slim, 
silken figure in his arms. He followed 
her lead, moving to the rhythmic, 
swinging strings of the orchestra. His 
heart pounded from the feel of her 
firm body in his arms, the subtle scent 
of her hair. 

Gloria lifted dark, coolly appraising 
eyes to his face. 

“You’re doing fine,” she said. “Like 
it?” 

“Why, yes—I like it a lot,” Drew 
stammered. “That music is better 
than the pipes and drums the Martians 
play when the moons rise.” 

She laughed again. 

“You’re the most unusual man I’ve 
met this season—and the most inter¬ 
esting.” 

“And you’re the most beautiful girl 
I ever saw, Miss Shane,” Stephen 
Drew replied earnestly, wondering 
where he had found the courage to say 
so. 

She made a little mock-curtsy. 

“Thank you kindly, sir. And let’s 
make it Stephen and Gloria in the 
future.” 

Drew breathlessly assented, feeling 
an excited eagerness at the implica¬ 
tion of future meetings. 

“Vincent is glaring at us,” she mur¬ 
mured a moment later. “We’d bet¬ 
ter go back to them. But I’ll see you 
tomorrow. I’ll take you down to 
father’s plant, if you like. Where are 
you staying?” 

“In Little Mars,” Drew admitted. 

“Little Mars? Really?” Gloria 
said. “Well, I’ll pick you up there an 
hour before noon.” 

REW felt a little dizzy as he re¬ 
joined the others at the table. 
His eyes clung to Gloria, up to the 


moment that she and her father and 
Riskin left. 

“I’ll see you tomorrow, Mr. Drew,” 
Jared Shane reminded him as they 
parted. “I hope I’ll have favorable 
news from our directors’ meeting.” 

“Aren’t they great people?” said 
Drew eagerly, looking after them. “I 
mean Mr. Shane and his daughter.” 

“You certainly seemed to do all 
right with daughter,” drawled Jo 
Duff. “Better watch your wings, Mar¬ 
tian. You’re flying a little high for 
your first night on Earth.” 

Walter Gilson’s chubby face was 
anxious. 

“I think Shane would back us, 
Drew, if he can get his directors to 
agree. But that confounded young 
snob Riskin is all for selling out their 
company to Burdine. Well, we’ll know 
tomorrow what they decide.” 

On their way back to New York 
through the undersea tunnel, Stephen 
Drew asked Gilson an abrupt question. 

“Where would I get new clothes— 
clothes like you and the other men at 
the Submarine Club wore?” 

“Why, I can give you the address 
of a synthesuit-maker near Little 
Mars,” replied the chubby agent. 
“But you’ll find him expensive.” 

“I can afford it,” Drew replied con¬ 
fidently. “Father had our tranium 
profits banked here on Earth, and I 
have a letter of credit.” 

“One dance with Gloria Shane, and 
he’s got to set up as a fashion-plate,” 
commented Jo dryly. “Nice going, 
Martian.” 

“I just don’t want to feel out of 
place,” Drew defended himself lamely. 

They left him at the entrance of 
Little Mars. Drew walked dreamily 
toward the air-lock door. In his mind, 
he was reliving the minutes in which 
he had held Gloria Shane in his arms, 
was remembering her every word. 

“Ark Avul, di karo!” rasped a low 
voice in Martian, startling him. 

It was Lin L’Lan. The old Mar¬ 
tian had been waiting in the darkness 
outside the entrance of Little Mars. 

“Come see what I have done for 
you, Ark Avul,” he said proudly. 

Drew puzzledly followed him to a 
rocket-car parked nearby. Lin L’Lan 
opened the door of the car and pointed 
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triumphantly inside, face beaming. 

Drew looked, then recoiled. On the 
floor of the car were sprawled the 
still bodies of Lucas Burdine and 
another Earthman! 


CHAPTER V 
Transmutation Magic 


H ASTILY, Drew examined the 
two men. To his relief, he found 
that they were only unconscious. He 
perceived that they had been made 
senseless by a pressure on certain 
nerves in the back of the neck—a fa¬ 
miliar Martian trick. Burdine’s com¬ 
panion was a sharp-featured young 
Earthman whom he had never seen be¬ 
fore. 

Drew turned to Lin L’Lan. The old 
Martian servant stood erect, proudly 
awaiting praise. 

“Here is your enemy in our power, 
Ark Avul,” said the old man trium¬ 
phantly. “We can kill them and then 
go back to Mars.” 

“L’Lan, you don’t know what you’re 
talking about!” Drew exclaimed. 
“How did you overpower these men?” 

“Burdine and the other jnan came 
into Little Mars looking for you,” 
the old servant explained. “Th’ Rulu 
and our other friends in there would 
tell them nothing. I secretly followed 
them out when they left. As they 
entered their car, I used the nerve- 
trick before they could realize what 
had happened to them. 

“I did not kill them at once,” Lin 
L’Lan continued calmly, “because I 
thought you might want to force in¬ 
formation from them first. If you 
don’t, I may as well kill them.” 

“L’Lan, you can’t kill enemies here 
on Earth!” Drew affirmed vehemently. 
“We must win our fight against them 
in the Earth way.” 

“By trickery and plotting?” grum¬ 
bled the old Martian. “I do not like 
such ways of fighting. You’re becom¬ 
ing an Earthman, Ark Avul!” 

Stephen Drew paid little heed to the 
accusation. He was thinking. 

“Burdine and this other fellow must 
have been hunting for me to arrest me 


—or perhaps to frighten me into sell¬ 
ing out,” he muttered. “But they 
won’t know who attacked them. They 
may guess, but can’t prove it. We’ll 
revive them and get out of sight be¬ 
fore they’re completely conscious.” 

Drew expertly kneaded the para¬ 
lyzed nerves in the back of the two 
men’s necks. They began to stir 
feebly as consciousness returned. 
Drew hastily led L’Lan through the 
air-lock into the dome of Little Mars. 

Watching from in there, they pres¬ 
ently saw the rocket-car pull away. 
Drew felt a strong relief. 

“Burdine’s had enough for tonight, 
anyway,” he declared. “Now, if Jared 
Shane can induce his company to help 
me, we’ll defeat Burdine.” 

“Plotting and scheming!” grunted 
Lin L’Lan sulkily. “I don’t like it. 
You’re letting these Earthmen make 
you another trickster like them.” 

“You have to fight fire with fire, 
L’Lan,” Drew said soberly. “You 
can’t do things openly on this world 
as we do on Mars.” 

The next morning Stephen Drew 
left early for the synthesuit-maker 
whose address Gilson had given him. 
The tailor proved to be a suave, dap¬ 
per little man who eyed Drew’s shape¬ 
less garments with icy disdain. He 
displayed samples of shimmering 
synthetic silks for Drew’s selection. 

“Now if you’ll just step into the 
measuring-machine, sir—” 

The measuring-machine looked like 
an empty metal booth. Drew entered 
it and the tailor touched a switch. 
Pale rays of light sprang from the 
walls, mechanically “scanning” Drew’s 
measurements and transmitting the 
measurements automatically to the 
big, squat mechanism nearby. 

The tailor touched the controls of 
the latter mechanism in a combination 
to produce one of the synthetic 
fabrics Drew had selected. The ma¬ 
chine purred softly for a few minutes. 
The dapper little man turned it off and 
drew out a newly made, one-piece 
seamless jacket of shimmering black 
synthesilk. The loose trousers fol¬ 
lowed in a moment. Drew finally went 
back to Little Mars, much poorer, 
but with six fashionable synthesuits. 

He donned a silken white suit, then 
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anxiously inspected himself in a mir¬ 
ror at Th’ Rulu’s inn. L’Lan sat 
watching him sourly. 

“You look silly as a pimul bird,” 
grunted the old Martian. “How Oul 
Vorn and the others back home would 
laugh to see you in such garments.” 

“I have to look like somebody here 
on Earth, or I couldn’t get anywhere 
with these important people,” Drew 
defended. 

REW was waiting eagerly in the 
sunlight outside Little Mars, 
long before the time Gloria Shane had 
appointed to pick him up. He was 
glad to observe that each time he ex¬ 
perienced the heavy Earth atmosphere 
and stronger gravitation, it bothered 
him less. His Earth-blood was help¬ 
ing him adapt himself to the new en¬ 
vironment. 

A low, sporty silver torpedo 
rounded the corner and swept up to 
him. In the sleek little rocket-car sat 
Gloria Shane. 

“You don’t mind if I’m a little late?” 
she laughed, as he climbed in. “You 
really should feel complimented that 
I got up this early.” 

Drew’s heart skipped a beat. Gloria 
looked even more beautiful than the 
night before. She wore a silver-gray 
suit that matched the metallic hue of 
the car and set off perfectly her dark 
hair and eyes. 

Drew waited eagerly for her to 
make comment upon his own changed 
appearance. But instead, she looked 
curiously at Little Mars. 

“You’re the only Earthman I ever 
knew to live in there,” she remarked 
as she lifted the car from the ground. 

Drew flushed. 

“Well, I’m only staying in Little 
Mars temporarily,” he said hastily. 

“I think it’s a perfect home for a 
wild Martian,” Gloria declared. 

“Is that what you think I am—a 
wild man from Mars?” he demanded. 

“Of course,” she retorted lightly. 
“If you were just an ordinary Earth- 
man, I wouldn’t like you so much.” 

Drew felt so unreasonably happy 
over her candid admission that he for¬ 
got his faint resentment. He sat con¬ 
tented, watching her clear, cool 
profile and small, Arm hands as she 


drove expertly through the thronging 
streets. 

They cut westward, whizzed down a 
ramp to a lower level, threaded 
through swarming traffic, then raced 
down a spiral ramp and into the great 
blue-lighted, vaulted boulevard of the 
lowest level. Along this deep un¬ 
derground avenue Gloria drove at 
high speed. She turned sharply into 
a branch tunnel over which glowed 
an ion-sign—“To Transmutation, Inc. 
—Plant One.” 

The tunnel brought them into a big, 
perfectly lighted parking court, hol¬ 
lowed from the solid rock deep be¬ 
neath New York. Drew followed the 
girl along a maze of tiled corridors. 

The heiress called Drew’s attention 
to a corridor leading into a vast, bril¬ 
liantly illuminated space. 

“That’s Plant One in there, Stephen. 
It’s the biggest of the company’s six 
synthefood factories,” she told him. 

“Can I look at it?” Drew asked 
eagerly. “I’ve always wanted to see 
one of the big transmutation plants.” 

Gloria laughed. 

“As a matter of fact, I’ve never seen 
it myself, though I’ve been down here 
often to father’s offices. Come along, 
then—I suppose it’s my duty to in¬ 
spect the source of the family for¬ 
tune once.” 

They went down the corridor and 
into a cavernous space so enormous 
that Stephen Drew gaped. It was 
three hundred feet wide and a thou¬ 
sand feet high, and ran straight away 
for more than a mile. In it bulked a 
gigantic line of gleaming chambers, 
pipes and mechanisms. 

A chief technician came hurrying 
up and touched his cap to Gloria with 
respect. Her identity was obviously 
well known to everyone. 

“We want to look along the produc¬ 
tion line,” the girl told him coolly. 

“I’ll be delighted to show you, 
Miss Shane,” the technician said 
quickly. “This way, please.” 

He pointed to a huge metal penstock 
that came down through the rock wall 
and joined a towering cubical cham¬ 
ber here at the head of the line. 

“Sea-water flows steadily down 
through that penstock,” he explained, 
“into those chambers. There it is 
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swiftly distilled to remove all salts 
and impurities, and then is quickly 
converted into pure hydrogen and 
oxygen by high-powered electrolysis. 
The hydrogen flows onward through 
those big white pipes, and it is the 
basis for the whole following process.” 

H E led the couple along the cat- 
walk to a point where forty hy¬ 
drogen pipes led into as many bulbous 
chambers of very massive lead. 

“In those different chambers,” the 
technician explained, “the hydrogen 
is converted into forty different ele¬ 
ments by artificial transmutation. 
The process is essentially similar in 
each chamber. It involves building 
up the atomic number of the hydrogen 
atoms.” 

The man glanced covertly at Gloria. 
“Since I don’t suppose you are much 
interested in science, I’ll merely sum¬ 
marize the process. Hydrogen is the 
simplest of the chemical elements, 
having one positive charge in its 
nucleus, and one electron. If another 
positive charge and another electron 
are added, it becomes the element 
helium. By just such atomic syn¬ 
thesis, we build simple hydrogen into 
more complex elements in there.” 

He pointed out thin transparent 
steel tubes through which a fine 
trickle of gray powder fed into the 
top of each “atom-synthesis chamber.” 

“That gray powder is tranium, isn’t 
it?” Stephen Drew exclaimed. He had 
recognized the mineral from long fa¬ 
miliarity. 

“That’s right, sir,” the technician 
said. “Tranium, a radioactive ele¬ 
ment found only on Mars, is essential 
for the process of atomic synthesis. 
That is because disintegrating tra¬ 
nium emits sub-atomic particles al¬ 
ways in twins—one neutron and one 
electron. When such a twin joins 
a hydrogen atom, it adds an extra 
electron and an extra charge to the 
nucleus, and the hydrogen atom thus 
becomes a helium atom. Five twins 
added make the hydrogen atom a car¬ 
bon atom. In that way, we can syn¬ 
thesize forty elements, for the num¬ 
ber of twins emitted by the disin¬ 
tegrating tranium can be absolutely 
controlled.” 


He showed them the pipes that ran 
from the forty atomic synthesizers 
into great boiler-like retorts. 

“The newly synthesized elements 
are admitted to those big retorts au¬ 
tomatically in just the right amounts 
to form the organic compounds that 
make up proteins, carbohydrates and 
other food bases.” 

Stephen Drew looked wonderingly 
at the streams of semi-solid jellies 
being pumped ceaselessly out of the 
giant retorts through thick tubes. 

“Further along are the finishing 
machines, which inject artificial 
flavors and colors into the synthe- 
food jellies—” the technician began. 

“We’ve no time to see more, 
Stephen,” interrupted Gloria Shane. 
“Father will be waiting.” 

She turned her heel on the bowing 
technician. Drew uttered a hasty 
word of thanks and followed her. 

“Were you bored with all that sci¬ 
ence?” She smiled. “I was.” 

“No, I was impressed,” Drew ad¬ 
mitted thoughtfully. “Those huge 
machines, pumping out food for bil¬ 
lions — it would give tremendous 
power to any man who secured a 
monopoly on such production.” 

Gloria had led him through the maze 
of gleaming tiled corridors into a 
brightly lighted warren of under¬ 
ground offices. An obsequious male 
secretary admitted the girl and her 
companion into a guarded suite. 

“Gloria, you didn’t tell me you were 
coming down today!” exclaimed Vin¬ 
cent Riskin, coming toward them. 
Then the big, blond young vice-presi¬ 
dent caught sight of Drew. He 
frowned. “Oh, so you came with him.” 

Drew stiffened. He didn’t like the 
arrogant young official. 

Riskin nodded curtly toward an 
inner office. “Mr. Shane is waiting 
for you, Drew.” 

Jared Shane greeted Drew with a 
troubled smile when the young man 
entered the luxurious office. 

“Drew, I’m afraid I have some bad 
news for you.” 

TEPHEN DREW’S heart sank. 
“Your directors wouldn’t agree 
to help me with the Government to 
retain my concession?” 
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“They were reluctant to do so,” ad¬ 
mitted the magnate. “You see, Riskin 
and some of the others believe that 
we should accept Burdine’s offer and 
sell out. They say that if we oppose 
Burdine’s influence in this matter of 
your concession, and lose out to him, 
he’ll be in a position to squeeze us 
out easily.” 

“But you can’t let Burdine get a 
synthefood monopoly!” argued Drew 
earnestly. “You said yourself that it 
would be an evil thing for one man 
like that to win absolute control of the 
food supply of all Earth.” 

“I know—that goes against my con¬ 
science,” murmured Jared Shane 
troubledly. “Yet Riskin and the others 
are right about the peril of losing all.” 

T HE magnate was silent in thought, 
his face deeply worried as he 
stared past Drew at the silver-pan¬ 
eled wall of the office. 

“There is one possible solution,” he 
muttered finally. “I might get the 
others to back you in this fight if they 
were sure that you would continue 
to supply us with tranium. Remem¬ 
ber, Burdine controls nearly all the 
other tranium sources through his 
dummy companies.” 

“I’d certainly agree to sell tranium 
only to Transmutation!” Drew pro¬ 
posed eagerly. 

“We could incorporate your tra¬ 
nium mine as a subsidiary of Trans¬ 
mutation,” Shane continued thought¬ 
fully. “As such, your mine would 
be legally a part of our company and 
we could go before the Government 
and put up a strong fight against re¬ 
vocation of the concession. The Gov¬ 
ernment wouldn’t be likely to deprive 
us of our own sole source of tranium.” 

“Make my mine a subsidiary of 
Transmutation?” Drew repeated. “Do 
you mean that my title would pass 
to your company?” 

“Not at all, my boy,” Shane assured 
him. “You see, your mine would be 
incorporated as a subsidiary but you 
would hold all the stock in it. The 
only restriction on you would be an 
agreement to sell tranium only to us.” 

Stephen Drew’s hopes soared. 
“Why, that would solve everything! 
Do you think your directors would 


all be willing to agree to it?” 

Jared Shane’s jaw set. “Drew, I’m 
going to make them agree to it or re¬ 
sign. My mind is made up. I’m not 
going to let that scoundrel Lucas Bur¬ 
dine get a monopoly that will allow 
him to profiteer at the expense of all 
Earth’s people. I’m going to fight him 
this way!” 

He rose to his feet and gripped 
Drew’s hand warmly. 

“My boy, you’ve helped me decide 
on a question that’s long been worry¬ 
ing me. I’ve felt guilty all along at 
the thought of selling out to Burdine.” 

He went with Stephen Drew to the 
door. 

“It’s going to take time and effort 
to sell this plan to my directors. And 
in the meantime, you’ll naturally want 
to make sure that your agent approves 
of it.” 

“I know Gilson will approve!” ex¬ 
claimed Drew. “We hardly hoped for 
such help as this.” 

“Nevertheless, you get Gilson’s 
opinion,” cautioued Jared Shane. 
“I want you to be satisfied you’re do¬ 
ing right. And I’ll ltet you know as 
soon as I can talk Riskin and the 
others over into this plan.” 

At mention of Vincent Riskin, 
Drew’s eager hopes dulled a little. 
He knew the young vice-president 
didn’t like him, and would probably 
oppose the plan. 

Riskin was talking to Gloria Shane 
when Drew came out. The big blond 
young man had an angry frown on his 
aristocratic face. But Gloria was sit¬ 
ting on the edge of a metalloy desk, 
calmly swinging slim ankles. 

“Is Father going to help you?” she 
asked Drew. 

Drew looked uncertainly at Riskin. 

“He isn’t sure yet that he can. But 
he has a plan.” 

“Well, anyway, you’re through with 
business today,” said Gloria, getting 
off the desk. “Come on—let’s go out 
to the rocket races.” 

“You said you were going with me,” 
Riskin reminded, frowning. 

“Did I?” returned Gloria sweetly. 
“I must have been confused. Come 
on, Stephen.” 

Drew looked back as they went out 
and saw Vincent Riskin scowling 
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after them. Drew was troubled. 

“He doesn’t like me much,” he said. 

LORIA laughed, but made no re¬ 
ply. Her slim fingers grasped 
his hand as they went along, and Drew 
felt an electric thrill. 

The girl drove the sporty silver 
rocket-car expertly up through the 
maze of ramps and boulevards, until 
they reached the highest street level. 
Golden afternoon sunshine glittered 
off the dizzy skyway. The vast 
metropolis had a cheerful, bustling 
look. Stephen Drew found himself 
enjoying all this. People lived faster 
here than on Mars, had more fun. 

They whizzed miles northward in a 
few minutes. The terraced pyramids 
here were not so overwhelming and 
the skyway swooped lower. Soon 
they came into view of a bowl-shaped 
enclosure of giant dimensions. 

“We’ve missed the first races, but 
none of the best pilots are in them 
anyway,” Gloria told him as they left 
the car. 

Drew heard a thunderous roaring 
as they entered the great amphi¬ 
theater. It was crowded with a bril¬ 
liant, excited, shouting throng. He 
followed Gloria to an exclusive box 
in which a crowd of gay young people, 
exhilarated by synthestimulants, were 
shouting gleefully. 

“Here’s Gloria!” went up a cry. 

Drew acknowledged a little awk¬ 
wardly his companion’s casual intro¬ 
duction to these flushed, gay young 
men and girls. 

“Oh, you’re the Martian wild man 
that Gloria told us about!” squealed 
a small, platinum-haired girl. 

“What’s it like to live on Mars?” 
asked another round-eyed girl. “Is it 
true that the Martians actually hunt 
and kill?” 

“Let him alone,” ordered Gloria im¬ 
periously. “He’s my property.” 

Drew was thankful when the next 
race started distracting attention from 
him. But a couple of Earthmen near¬ 
by seemed watching him curiously, 
as though he were a freak. 

Around the narrow oval course in¬ 
side the bowl roared five slim rocket- 
fliers, their exhausts spuming fire as 
they jockeyed for the inside. Graz¬ 


ing the tall pylons, threatening to col¬ 
lide at any moment, they fought sav¬ 
agely for the lead. 

“My money’s on Number Four!” de¬ 
clared one youth. “Come on, Four!” 

It was dusk by the time the last 
race ended. By then Stephen Drew 
found himself some thousands of dol¬ 
lars richer. He had made some wagers 
and had had beginner’s luck. 

The world swam in a warm, soft 
darkness as Gloria drove homeward 
along the skyway. Drew’s compan¬ 
ions had insisted that he celebrate 
his good fortune with them. The 
synthe-stimulant he had drunk was a 
soft flame inside him. 

Gloria stopped the car at the edge 
of the high-flung skyway and gestured 
toward the brilliant, incredible towers 
that loomed ahead. 

“This is the best of all views of 
New York, Stephen,” she murmured. 

Her cool, beautiful little face was 
turned to him and her dark eyes were 
quizzical, provocative. Drew hesi¬ 
tantly touched her silken shoulders, 
as though she were something pre¬ 
cious and fragile. Greatly daring, he 
kissed her. 

Gloria laughed a little as she drew 
back. 

“I thought a wild Martian’s kiss 
would be more thrilling than that.” 

He kissed her again, savagely this 
time. Her lips were sweet and yield¬ 
ing, her arms cool around his neck. 


CHAPTER VI 
Weightless Gardens 


J O DUFF looked at Drew in amaze¬ 
ment when he entered Gilson’s 
office the next morning. 

“Why, Martian, you have become a 
fashion-plate,” she declared, her pert 
blue eyes incredulous, as she noted 
his expensive tan synthesuit. “I’ll bet 
you spent more for that outfit than 
you ever spent in a year on Mars.” 

“Well, I had to spruce up a little,” 
Stephen Drew defended. “I couldn’t 
run around with Gloria and her 
friends in an old-fashioned suit.” 
Jo’s blue eyes narrowed a trifle. 
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“So you’ve been stepping out with 
Glamor Girl Number One and her 
sophisticated set? Martian, let me give 
you a word of warning—that gal is no 
good for you.” 

“What do you mean by that?” Drew 
demanded resentfully. 

Jo shrugged. “Only that she has a 
habit of decoying nice young fellows 
up into the stratosphere and then let¬ 
ting them drop. She’s picked on you 
because you’re a novelty—a Martian 
Earthman. But she’ll get tired of you 
and go back, as she always does, to 


voices, came hurrying out of the inner 
office. The chubby agent’s pink face 
was eagerly anxious. 

“What did Jared Shane say, Drew?” 
he asked. “Did he agree to use his 
influence to help you retain your con¬ 
cession?” 

Drew related Jared Shane’s proposal 
that his tranium mine be incorporated 
as a subsidiary of Transmutation. 

“It seems like a good plan to me,” 
Drew concluded. 

“Good?” echoed Walter Gilson. 
“It’s terrific! Why, if your mine be- 
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Vincent Riskin.” 

“You don’t know what you’re talk¬ 
ing about!” exploded Stephen Drew. 
“You’re saying these things just be¬ 
cause you’re envious of Gloria’s wealth 
and position. I know her better than 
you, and I don’t believe a word of it.” 

Jo’s eyes were unfathomable, but 
there was in them a shade of what 
might have been pity. 

“You’ve got it bad, haven’t you?” 
she remarked. “All right, it’s your 
rocket-ride, Martian.” 

Walter Gilson, attracted by their 


comes a subsidiary of Transmutation, 
Burdine won’t have influence enough 
to touch your concession. Say, I 
never even dreamed that Shane would 
go to such lengths to help you.” 

He poked Drew slyly in the ribs. 

“I’ll bet that daughter of his has 
been talking to him. eh? Nice going. 
Drew!” 

Drew flushed. “Well, as a matter 
of fact, Mr. Shane wasn’t at all sure 
that he could get his directors to agree 
to this plan. But he said he’d do his 
best.” 
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“He ought to be able to swing them, 
if Vincent Riskin doesn’t put up too 
much of a fight,” Gilson said shrewdly, 
“Riskin is determined on selling out 
the whole company to Burdine. I 
sometimes wonder if he hasn’t made 
a secret deal with Burdine. Oh, well, 
Jared Shane should be able to over¬ 
come his opposition.” 

Jo DufF had been listening, and 
spoke up now. 

“If I were you, Martian,” she ad¬ 
vised dryly, “I’d be mighty careful. 
People who go into deals with big cor¬ 
porations sometimes come out without 
their shirts.” 

“You don’t understand,” Drew told 
her impatiently. “Even though my 
mine is incorporated as a subsidiary, 
I will still own it, for I will hold all 
the stock. All I do is agree to sell 
tranium only to Transmutation.” 

“Of course,” corroborated Walter 
Gilson. “Shane’s got to have some 
guarantee of a tranium supply before 
he openly bucks Burdine. I only hope 
that Shane will be able to swing his 
company directors to this plan.” 

He added angrily to the girl, “Sup¬ 
pose you confine yourself to your sec¬ 
retarial duties instead of commenting 
on affairs you know nothing about, 
Miss Duff? Your wisecracks at the 
Submarine Club the other night were 
out of place, too.” 

REW felt uncomfortable at see¬ 
ing the girl reprimanded, even 
though he was resentful himself. He 
turned to leftve, paused a moment at 
the door. 

“I’m moving out of Little Mars,” 
he said casually. He named a hotel. 
“I’m taking a suite there. Gloria’s 
friends said it was a good address.” 

“Two days ago he was a Martian 
youngster who’d never seen Earth be¬ 
fore, and now he’s worrying about a 
good address,” commented Jo DufF 
dryly. “What does old Laughing Boy 
say about it?” 

“Well, I haven’t told Lin L’Lan 
yet,” Drew admitted. “I want him to 
stay in Little Mars where he’s com¬ 
fortable, of course.” 

But when Drew returned to Little 
Mars and informed the old Martian 
servant of his intention to change his 


quarters, L’Lan proved difficult. In 
the first place, he could not see any 
reason for the change. 

“Our own people are here, Ark 
Avul,” argued the old Martian. “Th’ 
Rulu and the Kors and the others are 
good friends. Why do you want to 
live out among those Earthmen, in 
that colossal madhouse?” 

“You don’t understand, L’Lan,” de¬ 
fended Drew. “These Earth people 
go a lot by where a man lives and how 
he dresses.” 

“Then you are ashamed to let your 
Earth friends think you live here in 
the Martian quarter?” demanded the 
old man bluntly. 

“No, of course not,” declared Stephen 
Drew, embarrassed. “But it’s incon¬ 
venient, living down here. I’ll come 
down often to see you, of course.” 

“What do you mean?” L’Lan echoed 
surprisedly. “If you must go, I’ll go 
with you.” 

“No, L’Lan, it would be too hard 
on you, living all the time out there,” 
Drew said earnestly. “I’ve got pretty 
accustomed to the atmosphere and 
gravitation out there, but you couldn’t 
and it would harm you.” 

“Perhaps, Ark Avul, you fear your 
new friends might laugh at you for 
associating with old L’Lan,” grunted 
the old Martian gloomily. 

Drew was distressed by the charge. 
He knew that he was honest enough 
in his desire to save L’Lan from the 
injurious Earth conditions. Finally 
he succeeded in convincing the old 
Martian that it was best for him to 
stay. 

Yet Drew felt a little downcast him¬ 
self, when he had packed the expen¬ 
sive new luggage he had bought, and 
was prepared to leave. Lin L’Lan sat 
gloomily in a corner. But Th’ Rulu, 
the wise-eyed innkeeper, and Koh Kor 
and Dri Kor, the two hunter-brothers 
with whom he had made friends, bade 
him farewell ; in the formal Martian 
fashion. 

The hotel Drew had chosen was a 
massive pyramid not far from Gilson’s 
office. Suavely courteous employees 
took charge of him the moment he 
entered the mirror-paneled lobby. A 
rocket-lift shot him up to a lofty floor. 
An obsequious official showed him 
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into his suite, the most costly there. 

Drew marveled at the luxury. The 
whole west wall of each room was a 
sheer panel of crystal-clear glassite, 
giving a wonderful view of the sunlit 
towers of the city. A button beside 
each window had only to be pressed 
to “blank-out” the glassite wall, by 
setting up a polarizing force that pre¬ 
vented any light from entering or leav¬ 
ing. 

The other walls, floors and ceilings 
were of dully burnished silvery alloy. 
The chairs and divans were of the 
same attractive metal, with cushions 
of rubberoid inflated with helium. 
The bedroom contained a silken bed 
with helium mattress. 

“The televisor is here in your living 
room, sir,” the official told Drew, in¬ 
dicating the compact instrument with 
its square glass screen. “Those are 
the buttons of the automatic synthe- 
food service beside it. If there is any¬ 
thing else you require, we’ll be hon¬ 
ored to serve you.” 

Drew felt a little lonely when the 
man had gone. Somehow, he almost 
wished that he were back in the bare 
stone chamber in Th’ Rulu’s inn. 

And he missed Lin L’Lan’s silent 
presence. 

T HE televisor buzzed softly. Drew 
fumbled until he found the button 
that switched it on. 

His heart jumped as Gloria Shane’s 
cool, beautiful face appeared in the 
screen. 

“So you’ve already moved, Stephen? 
How would you like to go out to 
Weightless Gardens with some of us 
tonight?” 

“You know I’d go anywhere with 
you!” Drew cried eagerly. 

She laughed softly. 

“All right—we’ll pick you up in an 
hour or so.” 

Dusk was already deepening, and 
the concealed lights of Drew’s rooms 
were coming on automatically. Hastily 
he changed into a dark, silken evening 
synthesuit. 

He was waiting in the street when 
Gloria and her friends arrived. There 
were a dozen of them—a hilarious, 
shouting young crowd jammed tightly 
into a long, golden rocket-car. 


“There’s your man from Mars, 
Gloria!” called one of the girls. “Make 
room for him back there, you others.” 

“Room for one man from Mars!” 
gravely echoed a handsome youth 
flushed from too much synthestimu- 
lant. “And if I was as lucky as he in 
betting on the rocket-races, I’d never 
go back to the old red planet.” 

Drew, trained in the grave, quiet 
Martian courtesy, disliked to squeeze 
into this noisy, disorderly crowd. 
But he forgot his momentary repul¬ 
sion when he found room beside 
Gloria, felt the touch of her cool 
fingers on his hand. 

“I was hoping I’d have a chance to 
see you alone tonight,” he told her 
earnestly as the big rocket-ear started. 

She smiled. “Maybe later, Stephen. 
You’ll like Weightless Gardens. It’s 
lots of fun.” 

The car had been threading a be¬ 
wildering maze of ramps and sky¬ 
ways. It drew up finally before a 
high, cubical structure. 

Over it in the darkness flamed a 
blue ion-sign— 

WEIGHTLESS GARDENS. 

Drew and Gloria moved with their 
hilarious companions through an en¬ 
trance at which a steep admission 
charge was exacted. They passed in¬ 
side, and Stephen Drew stared. The 
interior of this big building appeared 
to be a quite ordinary garden of 
lawns and flowers, under a high roof. 

Then he perceived astounding things 
taking place out there above the gar¬ 
den. Two stout men were floating in 
the air ten feet above the ground, ap¬ 
parently upheld by invisible hands. 
A boy was “swimming” through the 
air, paddling the air with hands and 
feet. 

A young man was gleefully scram¬ 
bling with a girl, both of them float¬ 
ing twenty feet above the ground. 

Drew saw that over the center of 
the garden floated a big spherical mass 
of water, held together by cohesion. 
In and out of this miraculously sus¬ 
pended ball of water were plunging 
floating men and girls in bathing suits. 
And not only people but tables, chairs 
and cushions were floating in various 
positions above the ground. 

“Why, what is it?” Drew exclaimed. 
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“I never saw anything like this be¬ 
fore !” 

Gloria laughed. “There’s no grav¬ 
ity in this garden, Stephen. All grav¬ 
ity is exactly neutralized by big anti- 
magnetic plates buried under the soil. 
The roof is to keep the air in. Watch 
me!” 

The girl stepped forward from the 
entrance into the building. Then, 
with a slight jump, she glided up into 
the air in graceful, rocket-like flight. 
Drew followed her, a little reluctantly. 
And as he stepped into the interior of 
the degravitized building, he found 
himself shooting up after her. 

H E floundered and wallowed in 
the air ten feet above the ground. 
Gloria Shane reached his side, laugh¬ 
ing at his awkwardness. 

“The only way you can make prog¬ 
ress here is to paddle the air with 
your hands,” she explained. “Come 
on—I’ll help you.” 

She held one of his hands, and they 
made swimming motions like the 
others. 

There followed a series of crazy 
antics by Drew’s companions. 

He was tired of it long before the 
others had had enough. It seemed 
a silly, childish form of recreation to 
him. Not to be compared to the fierce 
thrill of tracking rock-dragons in the 
Great South Desert— 

Drew felt a sudden vague alarm as 
his eyes rested upon two men who had 
entered Weightless Gardens. They 
were tight-faced, dark Earthmen. 

“Gloria, I’ve an idea those two men 
are following me,” he muttered puz- 
zledly to the girl. “I’ve been seeing 
them too often the last couple of days. 
If Br«-dine has set them after me—” 
“Probably just coincidence,” scoffed 
the girl. “But if you want to leave 
here, we can. I’m tired of this my¬ 
self.” 

She called to their shrieking com¬ 
panions, and presently they were all 
out in the soft darkness outside 
Weightless Gardens. 

“The evening’s just begun!” one 
youth announced enthusiastically. 
“Now we’ll take in that swell new 
stereo-show.” 

They crammed into the gold rocket- 


car. Gloria demurred. 

“You others go on ahead and 
Stephen and I will follow in a rocket- 
cab. That car’s too crowded.” 

“Better look out, Gloria!” called 
back one of the half-intoxicated girls 
as the crowd sped away. “Those men 
from Mars are dangerous.” 

Drew felt resentful when he and 
Gloria were whizzing away in their 
hired rocket-car, after the others. 

“Your friends all act as though I 
were some kind of curiosity,” he said 
frowningly. 

“Don’t mind them,” she said lightly, 
smiling. “I thought you wanted to 
be alone with me?” 

Her lips were warm and soft when 
he kissed her, and her dark hair fra¬ 
grant against his cheek. 

He held her for a minute without 
speaking. 

“Gloria,” he whispered earnestly, 
“do you think your father would ob¬ 
ject to our marrying?” 

She drew back a little, surprised. 

“Our marrying?” 

He searched her face troubledly. 

“Don’t all Earth people marry when 
they love each other, the same as they 
mate on Mars?” 

“Why, yes, they do,” Gloria laughed. 
“But there’s lots of time to think about 
things like that.” 

It was almost morning before the 
noisy party broke up. Drew got back 
.to his hotel, tired, his head aching 
from too many synthestimulants. And 
he was vaguely worried, for in the 
Sky Club he had noticed the two tight¬ 
faced men whom he suspected of trail¬ 
ing him. 

A sharp-featured young man 
stepped up to Stephen Drew as he 
reached his rooms. It was the man 
who had been with Burdine to Little 
Mars! 

“Mr. Drew, I’ve got to see you—” 

Plop! Something burst in the man’s 
face, and he sank quietly to the floor. 
Drew got a whiff of pungent, over¬ 
powering vapor. 

He recoiled, whirled around. The 
two tight-faced Earthmen who had 
been on his mind at this very moment 
were hastily approaching. One of 
them was pocketing a stubby-looking 
pistol. 
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CHAPTER VII 
The Attack 


T HE man who was pocketing the 
queer-looking weapon spoke 
hastily. 

“It’s all right, Mr. Drew,” he re¬ 
assured. “Mr. Gilson hired us to see 
that none of Lucas Burdine’s men 
bothered you. We got this fellow 
just in time with a gas pellet.” 

“Do you mean that you men have 
been following me all this time as a 
bodyguard?” Drew asked startledly. 

“That’s right—we’ve strict orders 
from Mr. Gilson to keep watch over 
you,” smiled the other. “But we’ve 
tried not to be obtrusive about it.” 

“I suppose that’s thoughtful of Gil¬ 
son,” frowned Stephen Drew. “But 
I’m used to fighting my own battles.” 

The two men had picked up the 
sharp-featured young individual who 
still lay unconscious. 

“We’ll take him down in the freight- 
lift and dump him in a park to wake 
up,” they told Stephen Drew. “He’ll 
be all right.” 

Drew thoughtfully went on into his 
rooms. He didn’t like this idea of a 
bodyguard. And he was vaguely 
troubled because his date with Gloria 
had seemed somehow elusively un¬ 
satisfactory. Also, the unaccustomed 
Earth gravitation and atmosphere and 
stimulants made his head very dull. 

He slept heavily on the unfamiliar 
helium-mattressed bed until the in¬ 
sistent buzzing of the televisor awoke 
him late in the morning. 

Walter Gilson’s chubby, beaming 
face appeared in the screen. 

“Drew, it’s all fixed!” he said 
jubilantly. “Jared Shane just called 
me and said that his directors have 
agreed to incorporate your tranium 
mine as a subsidiary of Transmuta¬ 
tion. We’re to go down to their offices 
now and sign the agreement.” 

“I’ll be right over to your office!” 
Drew cried eagerly. 

When he entered Gilson’s office, the 
chubby agent slapped his back in con¬ 
gratulation. 

“Drew, you’ve done more than I ever 


dreamed you could, getting Jared 
Shane to agree to this!” he exclaimed. 
“I guess the hit you made with Miss 
Gloria didn’t hurt things any.” 

Drew was looking around, happy. 

“Where’s Jo? I’d like to tell her 
the good news.” 

Walter Gilson shook his head. “I 
had to discharge her. She’s been al¬ 
together too impudent lately, and yes¬ 
terday I caught her prying into my 
private files. I’ve an idea Lucas Bru- 
dine has bribed her.” 

Stephen Drew looked incredulous. 

“I can’t believe she would do any¬ 
thing dishonest.” 

“Neither did I, till I caught her in 
the act,” Gilson admitted ruefully. 
He took Drew’s arm. “Come on— 
we’re going down to Transmutation’s 
offices and sign before Shane changes 
his mind!” 

Jared Shane greeted Drew with a 
warm handshake when he and the 
agent entered his office. Vincent Ris- 
kin contented himself with a stiff nod. 

“The agreement’s all ready, my 
boy,” Shane declared. “Here it is. 
As you’ll note, it gives us permission 
to incorporate the Drew Tranium 
Mine as a subsidiary of Transmuta¬ 
tion. You’re to hold all stock in the 
subsidiary, but our directors will have 
nominal control of operation and the 
exclusive right to buy tranium from 
your mine.” 

Drew glanced puzzledly over the 
complex legal terms of the lengthy 
document. 

“I can’t understand this, though I 
know it’s all right if you say so, Mr. 
Shane.” 

“Just let me look it over, anyway,” 
put in Walter Gilson shrewdly. “I 
know Shane won’t mind, for it’s my 
duty as your agent.” 

“You’re very careful,” sneered Vin¬ 
cent Riskin to Gilson. “If I’d had my 
way, our company would never have 
agreed to this plan anyway.” 

“Now, Vincent, it’s perfectly proper 
for Mr. Gilson to examine the agree¬ 
ment,” reproved Jared Shane. 

G ILSON keenly perused the agree¬ 
ment, then looked up, beaming. 
“Nothing wrong with this, Drew. 
You can go ahead and sign.” 
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Stephen Drew earnestly signed his 
name to both copies of the document. 
Shane pleasantly handed him one of 
the copies. 

Drew breathed in relief. 

“I’m certainly glad we’re safe now. 
I’ve been haunted ever since I came 
here by the idea that strangers might 
get hold of our mine, exploit our Mar¬ 
tian workers. And it’s good to know 
that I’m helping to prevent Burdine’s 
company from getting a monopoly on 
synthefoods here.” 

Jared Shane accompanied him to the 
door. 

“We’ll have to celebrate this event 
tonight,” said the magnate genially. 
“Gloria is having some friends at our 
home. We’ll expect you at eight.” 

Walter Gilson breathed in gusty 
relief when they were outside, and on 
their way back up to the surface in the 
agent’s rocket-car. 

“Drew, your worries are over!” the 
agent crowed. “With Transmutation 
behind you, Burdine won’t have a 
chance in the world of getting your 
concession revoked. You’ve sure done 
well in high finance for a fellow who’d 
never seen Earth a week ago.” 

“I think Gloria helped a lot more 
than she’ll care to admit,” Drew said 
happily. “I can’t wait till I see her.” 

At the stroke of eight that night, 
Stephen Drew entered the Shane “sun- 
palace” atop one of the biggest trun¬ 
cated pyramids in the heart of New 
York. He stopped, staring, somewhat 
overwhelmed by the place. 

The whole .flat summit of the colos¬ 
sal structure had been transformed 
into a fairy garden. Blossoming, 
graceful trees and banks of brilliant 
flowers rose from soft green turf. 
There was no visible hint of the hydro¬ 
ponic apparatus which kept all of this 
flourishing. It bloomed in the soft 
moonlight as though by magic—a gar¬ 
den in the sky. 

In the center of this moonlit sky- 
garden rested the shimmering bubble 
that was Jared Shane’s mansion. Soft 
lights gleamed through its transparent 
walls, and vibrant music lilted gaily 
out into the breeze. 

Gloria Shane came through the 
moonlight toward Drew. She was slim 
in a gold-embroidered, silken white 


suit. A green jewel smoldered in her 
dark hair. 

“Hello, Martian!” her sweet voice 
greeted impishly. 

For just a moment. Drew was 
troubled by memory. “Martian” was 
what Jo Duff had always called him. 
He hated to think of the fluffy-headed, 
irrepressible Jo in trouble, even 
though she’d irritated him. 

Gloria’s intoxicating nearness swept 
away the worrying memory. His eyes 
worshiped the soft, moonlit planes and 
curves of her lovely face. 

“Gloria, my troubles are about all 
over now,” he told her eagerly, hold¬ 
ing her hand. “Your father and I are 
really sort of partners now. Can’t I 
tell him now about us?” 

“Oh, no, you mustn’t, Stephen,” she 
said a little impatiently. “You’re hav¬ 
ing fun, aren’t you? Let’s leave things 
as they are for now.” 

He couldn’t understand. 

“But on Mars, when people love 
each other, they don’t wait,” he pro¬ 
tested. 

Her laughter bubbled. 

“Listen to Mr. Drew, the impetuous 
man from Mars! Come along, Stephen 
—Vincent is already here.” 

Drew had no desire to see Vincent 
Riskin and said so, but Gloria only 
laughed and drew him toward the edge 
of the garden. The blond young vice- 
president of Transmutation was 
lounging there with a tall glass, his 
face flushed from synthestimulant. 

B UT to Stephen Drew’s surprise, 
Riskin seemed tonight in very 
good spirits. He was almost jovial as 
he thrust a glass into Drew’s hand. 

“Here’s to you, Drew,” he proposed 
a little thickly. “Some clever deal you 
put over, even if you are a fellow from 
Mars.” 

“Haven’t you had about enough to 
drink, Vincent?” drawled Gloria 
coolly. “The crowd will be wanting 
to go out after dinner, and you’ll 
hardly be able to come along if you 
keep up.” 

“Don’t you worry about me, Gloria 
darling,” reassured Riskin, winking at 
her. “I’ll be the life of the party to¬ 
night.” 

Jared Shane came over and greeted 
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Drew pleasantly. He led Riskin away. 
The young man’s loud laugh floated 
back. 

Gloria was looking up at the sky. 
Its multitude of stars and the silver 
disk of the moon vied with the lights 
of the towering super-city. 

“Isn’t it beautiful, Stephen?” 

Drew laughed. “Wait till you see 
the night sky of Mars. This cloudy 
world never has nights like the desert 
nights there, with ten thousand stars 
blazing brilliant and the two moons 
hurtling like meteors.” 

Drew was looking at the red eye 
of faraway Mars as he spoke. His 
very own words had made him feel 
homesick for the moment. They swept 
him back to the cold, clear nights of 
the Great South Desert, with the Mar¬ 
tian pipes wailing through the canal 
village. They called to mind the pic¬ 
ture of himself and his young Martian 
companions riding in after the day’s 
hunting, beneath the rising moons. 

But the other guests were arriving, 
interrupting Drew’s wistful thoughts. 
He followed Gloria as she went to 
meet them. Drew had met most of 
this crowd of gilded youth in the last 
few days, and they hailed him as usual 
with humorous references to his Mar¬ 
tian background. 

They were a gay crowd at din¬ 
ner, with Jared Shane smiling benevo¬ 
lently from the head of a long silver 
table in a room that was like the in¬ 
terior of a giant blue sea-shell. 

“Drew, do you have dining tables 
out there on Mars, or do you just 
squat down in the desert and eat?” 
Vincent Riskin asked him gravely. 

Drew bristled inwardly at the pa¬ 
tronizing question of the flushed 
young vice-president, but kept his 
temper. 

“We’re not quite so uncivilized as 
some of you people of Earth seem to 
think,” he retorted. 

“I’m amazed,” declared Riskin in 
mock surprise. “I always thought you 
people on Mars lived in stone huts 
and ran down lizards for food.” 

Drew made an angry movement to 
rise from the table. 

“Vincent is just joking, Drew,” in¬ 
tervened Jared Shane quickly. 

Riskin made a show of contrition. 


“Sure, I was only joking,” he said 
loudly. “I wouldn’t think of offend¬ 
ing Drew now that he’s our partner. 
Partners have to stick together.” 

Drew was too angry to eat more of 
the brilliant jellies and liquids served 
him. His good spirits were not in¬ 
creased by the fact that Gloria was 
sitting across the table next to Riskin, 
and that the young vice-president kept 
whispering in her ear. 

He felt relieved when the dinner 
ended. Jared Shane bade them good 
night in his pleasant way. 

“You young people doubtless want 
to go out, but I’m too old for such 
activity,” Shane said humorously. He 
told Stephen Drew, “I’ll be seeing you 
soon, Drew. But I don’t think you’ve 
anything more to worry about.” 

As soon as Jared Shane was gone, 
a clamor of argument arose among 
the party of youthful people as to the 
program for the evening. 

“I’m sick of the Submarine Club and 
the Sky Club both,” one girl was pro¬ 
testing. “Let’s go to a stereo-show.” 

V TNCENT RISKIN interrupted 
Joudly. “Listen, I’ve got a better 
idea than any of you. Something 
brand new. How about a tour of Lit¬ 
tle Mars, conducted by a real Martian? 
I mean, our good friend Drew.” 

“Say, that’s a swell idea!” enthusi- 
actically declared one youth. He 
buttonholed Stephen Drew eagerly. 
“You’ll do it, won’t you, Drew? You 
can speak Martian, and can show us 
everything there is in Little Mars.” 

“Drew can not only speak Martian, 
he has friends there in Little Mars and 
lived there himself up until a few days 
ago,” Riskin put in blandly. “With 
him as guide, it’ll be a real experi¬ 
ence.” 

Drew understood the malice in Vin¬ 
cent Riskin’s proposal instantly. Ris¬ 
kin was eying him with a triumphant 
half-sneer on his face, as the clamor 
of the crowd supported the idea with 
enthusiasm. 

Drew’s resentment was so hot that 
he stepped forward to take that sneer 
off the other’s face. But Gloria was 
beside him, clinging to his arm. 

“Come on, Stephen—say you’ll do 
it!” she coaxed. “It’d be lots of fun 
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seeing Little Mars with you as guide.” 

“But, Gloria, you don’t understand!” 
he protested. “Those Martians down 
there are my friends — they’re not 
curiosities to be stared at!” 

“I know, but you’re not going to 
hurt them by just taking us through 
the place, are you?” she countered. 
“I want to do this, Stephen.” 

Her voice was imperious but her 
eyes were smiling up at him. 

“All right,” he said, finally resigned. 
Drew’s doubts about the wisdom of 
what he was doing increased rapidly 
as they sped through the towering 
city in a couple of rocket-cars. The 
loud hilarity of the others grated on 
him. 

He dreaded to reach Little Mars. 

W HEN they approached the en¬ 
trance of the domed Martian 
colony, Stephen Drew turned toward 
the others. 

“It’s pretty cold in here for Earth- 
men,” he reminded warningly. 

“That’s all right, Drew — we all 
brought our cloaks,” Riskin said 
smugly. “Lead on.” 

The narrow, dusky streets of Little 
Mars were quiet. The few Martians 
in the thoroughfares glanced with 
impassive faces at the noisy Earth 
party. 

But Drew read in those somber red 
faces an active dislike for the noisy 
sightseeing Terrestrials. 

“Look at the cute little inn down 
the street there!” Gloria exclaimed. 
“Let’s stop there and get some of that 
queer Martian wine.” 

Drew’s heart sank. She was point¬ 
ing at Th’ Rulu’s inn. Unwillingly, 
he accompanied them down the street. 
Th’ Rulu himself, and the grave Kor 
brothers and Az Akarau, the jeweler, 
‘were sitting outside drinking kian 
wine. 

“Qua vo kebas, Ark Avul!” Th’ Rulu 
greeted Drew. “May the two moons 
favor you.” 

Az Akarau and the Kor brothers 
gravely repeated the greeting, but 
glanced questioningly at Drew’s 
hilarious companions. 

“These are my friends,” Drew said 
hesitatingly in Martian. “They wish 
to sample the kian wine.” 


Th’ Rulu bowed courteously and 
went quietly into the inn for the bev¬ 
erage. 

Drew’s companions were snickering. 

“They’re so solemn,” giggled one 
girl. “Don’t they ever smile? If we 
toss them a coin, will they smile?” 

“Where is Lin L’Lan?” Drew asked 
Dri Kor anxiously. “He’s still here, 
isn’t he?” 

“Sao, Ark Avul,” murmured the tall 
young Martian gravely. “I will tell 
him you are here.” 

Drew’s companions had seated 
themselves, laughing at the queer 
backless chairs. They made wry 
faces over the yellow kian wine Th’ 
Rulu served them. 

“It doesn’t taste like synthestimu- 
lant, Stephen,” laughed Gloria. 

“Probably it goes good with lizard 
meat out on Mars,” suggested Vincent 
Riskin. “Eh, Drew?” 

Drew had no chance to make a re¬ 
tort. Lin L’Lan was coming out of 
the inn. The old Martian’s wrinkled 
red face was eager at first, but it 
clouded into a disapproving mask as 
he glanced over the babbling, laugh¬ 
ing crowd. 

“So these are your new friends, Ark 
Avul?” muttered the old man in Mar¬ 
tian. “They chatter like canal apes. 
Why do you bring them here?” 

“What’s the old Reddy saying, 
Drew?” demanded an Earth youth. 

Drew ignored the question. 

“I didn’t want to bring them, 
L’Lan,” he was saying in Martian. 
“But they wanted to see this place.” 

“You look just like one of them,” 
accused L’Lan. “I am ashamed of you. 
What would our people back home 
think of you?” 

“Is that your uncle or something. 
Drew?” asked Riskin blandly. 

Drew turned savagely. “It is my 
oldest and best friend. I will not 
have anyone laugh at him.” 

There was a momentary silence. 

“Oh, Stephen, don’t get on your dig¬ 
nity,” protested Gloria annoyedly. 
“Vincent was only joking.” 

Lin L’Lan had turned gloomily 
away. 

“I will see you again when you 
come without these chattering fools, 
Ark Avul.” 
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Stephen Drew felt unhappy as the 
old servant stalked back into the inn. 
The Kor brothers and Az Akarau had 
also withdrawn. 

Th’ Rulu remained. 

“Let’s go somewhere else,” Drew 
suggested anxiously to the crowd. He 
finally got them away from Th’ Rulu’s 

But he still felt very uncomfortable 
as he led them through the quiet 
stone streets of Little Mars. They 
made loud, rude comments on Martian 
manners. And Riskin kept prodding 
him with double-edged questions, each 
veiling a sarcastic reflection on Drew’s 
Martian background. Drew was dis¬ 
tressed to see that Gloria laughed 
at these sallies. 

He was glad when the party got 
bored. 

“Now let’s fly out to Floating Town 
for the water-circus!” suggested one 
of the crowd as they emerged from 
Little Mars into the street. 

T HE idea was greeted with a hail 
of approval from the others. 

“I don’t think I’ll go with you,” 
Drew told Gloria earnestly. “I have 
something important that I must do.” 

“All right, Stephen,” she said, ap¬ 
parently not much disturbed. 

“Can we get off by ourselves to¬ 
morrow?” he asked her eagerly. 
Gloria smiled a little mechanically. 
“I’m afraid not. But I’ll call you 
up when I’m free, Stephen.” 

Troubled a little by her casualness, 
he watched her and the others whiz 
off in the rocket-cars. Then he turned 
to re-enter Little Mars, to apologize 
to Th’ Rulu and the others for the be¬ 
havior of his companions. 

As he started back toward the en¬ 
trance of Little Mars, he heard a car 
pulling up in the street behind him. 

There was a sudden whoosh and 
a bursting cloud of pungent gas en¬ 
veloped him. 

He lost consciousness. 

When Drew awakened, his lungs 
felt sore. He opened his eyes. He 
was in a small library, sitting bound 
tightly to a metal chair. Opposite 
him, waiting for him to awaken, 
sat a dark-faced Earthman — Lucas 
Burdine. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Double Cross World 


REW looked around him dazedly, 
shaking his head to clear it of 
the gas that had overpowered him. 
He saw that this library was a cham¬ 
ber of a large apartment in some build¬ 
ing. Its walls were blanked out, and 
one soft light gleamed off its copper 
doors and shelves. Near one door, 
watching Stephen Drew, stood a 
sharp-featured young man. Drew 
recognized him as the man who had 
been with Burdine at Little Mars the 
night Lin L’Lan had “nerve-stunned” 
them, and who had attempted to ac¬ 
cost him in his hotel. 

Drew’s eyes swung back to Lucas 
Burdine. The lean, middle-aged 
president of Synthesubstances was 
bending forward. His dark, thin face 
was anxious as his gimlet-like black 
eyes searched Drew’s face. 

“All right, Staines—you can go 
now,” Burdine said to the sharp-faced 
young man by the door. The latter 
individual silently departed. 

Drew was feeling a hot, mounting 
rage. True to his Martian training, 
he showed nothing of his emotions in 
his hard, impassive face. 

“So you finally got to me, Burdine?” 
he asked flatly. 

“Drew, I had to take this means of 
getting to talk to you!” Burdine pro¬ 
tested earnestly. “Ever since you 
reached Earth, I’ve been trying to see 
you. But when I first met you, you 
half-killed me before I had a chance 
to talk. When I went down with 
Staines to Little Mars to look for you, 
somebody stunned both of us in some 
devilish fashion. And when I sent 
Staines with a message, Gilson’s two 
men knocked him out. 

“There was only one means left of 
contacting you,” Burdine continued, 
“and that was to have Staines over¬ 
power you with a harmless gas pellet 
and bring you here. Luckily, Gilson’s 
two guards didn’t seem to be shadow¬ 
ing you tonight.” 

Stephen Drew strained futilely at 
the strong bonds that held him to the 
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chair and rendered him helpless. 

“I’ll release you as soon as you’ve 
had a chance to listen to me, Drew,” 
promised Lucas Burdine earnestly. 
“You’ve got to listen to my proposi¬ 
tion.” 

“So you think because you’re beaten 
in your schemes, you will try to talk 
me out of victory?” defied Stephen 
Drew. “Burdine, you’re wasting your 
time. Your little plan to have my 
tranium concession revoked hasn’t a 
chance of success now that I’ve got 
Transmutation behind me.” 

Burdine looked dumfounded. “My 
plan to have your concession revoked? 
What are you talking about?” 

“You know very well that you’ve 
been trying to get the Government 
to revoke my tranium concession so 
that you could grab it,” Drew charged. 

“Why, that’s the silliest nonsense I 
ever heard!” Burdine exclaimed. Then 
he looked suddenly worried. “What 
did you mean by saying that you 
have Transmutation behind you now?” 

“It’s true,” Drew retorted trium¬ 
phantly. “My tranium mine has been 
incorporated as a subsidiary of Trans¬ 
mutation. All Jared Shane’s influence 
is behind me now. He’ll keep my con¬ 
cession from being revoked.” 

The effect of his statement on Lucas 
Burdine was crushing. The president 
of Synthesubstances seemed over¬ 
whelmed by the information. 

“You did that?” he said thickly. 
“Then Transmutation has won out. 
Shane has got me licked.” 

“You see?” said Drew triumphantly. 
“I told you you were wasting your 
time by this trick. Your plot to get a 
tranium monopoly is smashed.” 

Burdine looked at him with hag¬ 
gard, unseeing eyes. Then he laughed, 
jarringly, a mirthless sound. 

“You poor fool,” he whispered to 
Drew. “You poor greenhorn from 
Mars. You don’t even realize yet 
what’s happened.” 

“I realize that the profiteering 
monopoly on synthefoods you were 
scheming for is all finished,” Stephen 
Drew retorted. 

“You think that, do you?” rasped 
Lucas Burdine. “Well, I’ll tell you 
the truth. There is such a tranium 
monopoly right now. Transmutation 


has it! They control every source 
of tranium, now that they have their 
hands on your mine. My company 
will be squeezed out for lack of tra¬ 
nium. And Transmutation will achieve 
a stranglehold on synthefood produc¬ 
tion.” 

S TEPHEN DREW smiled unbe¬ 
lievingly. 

“Do you imagine I’ll credit that? 
I happen to know that you’ve bought 
up all other tranium sources but mine, 
through dummy companies.” 

“You fool!” rasped Burdine harshly. 
“It’s Transmutation that’s been buy¬ 
ing up the tranium mines through 
dummy companies! That’s why I was 
so frantic to get your mine—to keep 
from being deprived of tranium alto¬ 
gether. But Shane beat me—he got 
your mine too, the last one.” 

“You’re lying,” Drew accused con¬ 
temptuously. “Those dummy com¬ 
panies are yours. Gilson told me all 
about it.” 

“Walter Gilson told you that, did 
he?” Burdine echoed. He laughed 
thinly. “I get the whole clever set-up, 
now. Jared Shane and Riskin cer¬ 
tainly beat me to it every way. They 
were smart enough to have your own 
agent in their pay before you came 
to Earth, to steer you right into their 
claws.” 

He saw Drew’s coldly incredulous 
expression. 

“Don’t believe that, do you? Why, 
it’s as plain as a planet! Who told 
you all this stuff about my wanting 
a monopoly? Who steered you to 
Jared Shane, and told you Shane 
would help you fight me? Who ap¬ 
proved this sucker-agreement in which 
you signed your mine away to Shane’s 
company? Walter Gilson, wasn’t it?” 

Stephen Drew’s confidence wavered 
a tiny bit. It was true, he thought 
suddenly, that all his information had 
come from Gilson. He had taken Gil¬ 
son’s word because he had been Drew’s 
agent for eight years. 

“Gilson didn’t want you to see me, 
because he knew you’d soon learn 
the truth from me!” Burdine was 
crackling. “That’s why Gilson had 
bodyguards follow you—to keep me 
from contacting you, until the deal 
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went through. Now that Shane’s got 
your mine, they’re not afraid any 
more, and that’s why your two body¬ 
guards are no longer shadowing you.” 

Drew felt a little tremor of appre¬ 
hension, despite himself. Suppose 
Lucas Bur dine was telling the truth? 
Suppose he had really signed away 
his mine? 

Then he thrust down the suspicion 
as ugly and baseless. 

“You’re merely trying to get me to 
break with Shane,” he charged de¬ 
fiantly. “And it won’t work. I know 
who my friends are.” 

“Sure you do,” jeered Burdine. 
“You’re the smart youngster from 
Mars who came here and outwitted 
the big Earth financiers, aren’t you? 
I’m sorry for you when you wake up. 
Drew.” 

He cut Drew’s bonds. 

“You can go,” he said listlessly. “I’d 
advise you to have a good time before 
the mountain falls on you.” 

Drew strode out of the room, his 
thoughts confused. He found his way 
to the street and discovered that he 
was in the massive downtown section 
of the super-city. Dawn was breaking. 
He started toward his hotel, resolutely 
dismissing Burdine’s lies from his 
mind. 

“Still, I wish I’d read that agree¬ 
ment myself,” he muttered. Then— 
“Oh, what am I talking about! Gloria’s 
father wouldn’t lie about it.” 

His steps became slower and slower. 
Finally he stopped, stepping off the 
motilator. He couldn’t completely 
dismiss his vague feeling of appre¬ 
hension. 

“Just nerves, that keeps Burdine’s 
lies on my mind,” he told himself dis¬ 
gustedly. “I’ll go see Gilson and tell 
him. He’ll soon explode the whole 
silly idea.” 

He felt relieved by his own action 
as he made his way toward Walter 
Gilson’s office. But when he reached 
it, he found it locked. 

He was looking around baffledly 
when one of the building attendants 
came along the corridor and noticed 
him. 

“Mr. Gilson hasn’t arrived yet,” the 
attendant informed him. “I can let 
you into his office if you want to wait 


for him. I know it’s all right because 
I’ve seen you go in and out with him 
a lot lately.” 

T HE man produced an electrokey, 
used its tuned beam to actuate the 
complex lock. He let Drew into the 
offices. 

“Mr. Gilson should be here any mo¬ 
ment,” he said, as he departed. “He’s 
later than usual today.” 

Drew sat waiting in the agent’s 
office for more than an hour, restless. 
He told himself that it was all fool¬ 
ishness, nervousness, to be waiting 
here to bother Gilson with silly ques¬ 
tions. Gilson would just laugh loudly 
when he heard about Burdine’s crazy 
charges. But why didn’t the chubby 
agent come? 

Finally, Drew’s nervousness in¬ 
creased to such a point that he could 
wait no longer. He fumbled through 
an address file on Gilson’s desk until 
he found the address of the hotel that 
was the agent’s home. 

He called the hotel on the televisor. 
The polite face of an immaculate 
clerk looked out at him inquiringly 
from the screen. 

“I want to talk to Walter Gilson,” 
Drew said urgently. 

“Sorry, sir, but Mr. Gilson has 
checked out,” said the clerk. 

“Where did he go?” cried Stephen 
Drew. 

“I don’t know, sir,” was the smooth 
answer. “I think he left on a trip.” 

Drew turned off the televisor and 
sat, staring dismayedly at the wall. 
Where could Gilson have gone? 

“Naturally, he’s got other busi¬ 
ness besides mine,” Drew argued to 
himself. “He’s probably off on other 
matters. But I’ve got to get hold of 
him!” 

For despite himself, Drew’s inner 
doubts were deepening. He kept them 
from his conscious mind, told himself 
that everything was all right. But he 
couldn’t /eef that it was all right. 

He searched the address file, in 
vague hope of discovering some clue 
to where Gilson had gone. He found 
nothing. But he did find one address 
that gave him pause—the home ad¬ 
dress of Jo Duff. 

“She might be able to tell me where 
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he went,” Drew thought hopefully. 

He called her number. He felt a 
queer sensation of relief when the girl 
secretary’s fluffy head and pert face 
appeared in the screen. 

Jo recognized him and greeted him 
with a pleased surprise. 

“Hello there, Martian! What gives 
out that you’re calling up a poor work¬ 
ing gal?” 

“Jo, I heard about your being dis¬ 
charged and I was sorry,” Drew told 
her earnestly. “But, even though 
you’re not working for Walter Gilson 
now, I wonder if you can tell me 
where he has gone? I want to see 
him.” 

Jo’s blue eyes inspected his troubled 
face searchingly. 

“What’s wrong, Martian?” 

He hesitated. “Well, I guess it’s 
really nothing. But Lucas Burdine 
got hold of me last night and made a 
lot of charges that my agreement with 
Transmutation wasn’t straight. I 
know he was probably lying. But I’d 
like to see Walter Gilson about it.” 

Jo’s pert face showed an urgent 
anxiety. 

“Listen, Martian, I don’t know 
where my ex-boss is. But you wait 
down there at his office until I can get 
there. I’ve been wanting to talk to 
you, anyway.” 

She disappeared from the televisor. 
A little bewildered, Stephen Drew 
turned off the instrument. He paced 
the offices restlessly until the door 
opened and the trim figure of the girl 
secretary appeared. 

Jo wasted no time. 

“Tell me everything that Lucas 
Burdine told you,” she commanded. 

Haltingly, Stephen Drew did so. 
And an exclamation burst from Jo 
when she had heard. 

“Martian, I think Burdine was tell¬ 
ing you the truth!” 

“Oh, no, he couldn’t have been,” pro¬ 
tested Drew. “Jared Shane wouldn’t 
do anything underhanded like that to 
a friend.” 

O looked at him pityingly. 

“Do you remember me telling 
you once that this planet should be 
known as the World of the Double 
Cross? How do you think Shane and 


his crowd built up Transmutation into 
about the biggest synthefood company 
on Earth? These financial wolves here 
would knife their own grandmothers 
for a profit.” 

She continued rapidly. 

“Martian, I began to suspect dirty 
work a couple of days ago. I’d heard 
enough of what Gilson told you to get 
some idea of the deal that was going 
on. And it didn’t seem entirely logi¬ 
cal to me that a smaller company like 
Synthesubstances could really be 
threatening to squeeze out Transmuta¬ 
tion, the biggest synthefood corpora¬ 
tion of all. I thought I’d find out just 
what was going on, and started to do 
a little snooping in my boss’ files.” 

“But why would you take a risk like 
that just to help me, Jo?” Drew asked 
wonderingly. 

Jo flushed a little. 

“What difference does that make?” 
she retorted after a moment. “Oh, I 
guess I just hated the idea of a hope¬ 
less Martian greenhorn like you being 
pushed around. Anyway, I didn’t get 
anywhere, for Gilson caught me 
snooping and fired me. But since then, 
I’ve been asking around, and I’ve 
found that most people believe the 
dummy corporations that are monopo¬ 
lizing tranium are controlled by 
Transmutation.” 

“I just can’t believe it,” Drew de¬ 
clared. “Gilson wouldn’t deceive me 
like that. Why, he was my father’s 
agent for eight years!” 

“Listen, Martian, I know that 
chubby little crook better than you,” 
advised Jo Duff. “If Shane’s crowd 
offered him a big enough bribe to sell 
you down the river, he’d break his 
neck jumping at the chance. 

“Where’s your copy of this agree¬ 
ment you signed with Transmuta¬ 
tion?” she continued keenly. “I want 
to see it.” 

“It’s in my rooms,” Drew answered. 
As yet, he was unable to make much 
sense of what was happening. 

She grabbed his arm. “Come on— 
we’re going over to look at that 
document. I may not be, an inter¬ 
planetary lawyer but I’ve had enough 
experience drawing up contracts.” 

Stephen Drew felt still a little 
dazed as he and Jo Duff hurried on 
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the fastest motilator-band through the 
crowded, whirring streets. When 
they reached his hotel apartment, he 
anxiously brought out the contract 
for Joe’s inspection. 

She sat down and pored over the 
document, her pert face wrinkled in a 
deep frown of concentration. Drew 
waited worriedly. 

Jo finally looked up at him. 

“Well?” he asked anxiously. 

“Martian, didn’t you read this thing 
when you signed it?” she asked in¬ 
credulously. 

“Why, no,” he admitted. “I wouldn’t 
have understood all those legal 
phrases. But Walter Gilson read it 
and said it was all right.” 

“I’ll say it’s all right—all right for 
Jared Shane’s outfit,” retorted Jo bit¬ 
terly. “This incorporates your tra- 
nium mine as a subsidiary of Transmu¬ 
tation. You are to hold title to all 
the stock in the subsidiary company.” 

“Well, that still leaves me owning 
my mine, doesn’t it?” Drew said hope¬ 
fully. 

“Yes, but here’s the joker in the con¬ 
tract,” Jo told him. “There’s a con¬ 
version clause down there at the bot¬ 
tom. It states that the board of di¬ 
rectors of the parent corporation— 
that means Shane and his stooges 
—shall have power at any time to con¬ 
vert the subsidiary tranium company 
into an outright property of Trans¬ 
mutation’s, and repay you for your 
subsidiary-company stock by an equal 
number of shares of Transmutation.” 

“What does that mean?” Stephen 
Drew asked bewilderedly. 

“You poor babe from Mars,” mut¬ 
tered Jo pityingly. “That means 
that Shane can take over full owner¬ 
ship of your tranium mine, and pay 
you off with some of his watered 
Transmutation stock that won’t be 
worth a hundredth of the value of 
your mine.” 

“The management of the mine 
would pass into the hands of stran¬ 
gers?” Drew blurted incredulously. 
“My Martian friends there would be 
working for strange Earthmen?” 

Jo nodded soberly. 

“That’s what’s going to happen, 
Martian. Shane’s neatly swindled you 
out of your mine by this agreement. 


And now Gilson’s gone off to spend 
whatever bribe Shane’s crowd gave 
him,” commented Jo dryly. “He 
wouldn’t want to be around here in 
case you found out the truth.” 

“Gilson!” muttered Stephen Drew. 
“I trusted him, and he deceived me 
from the first.” 

Drew’s heart sank as he realized 
what this meant. His mine in the 
hands of strangers — his Martian 
friends exploited and oppressed— 


CHAPTER IX 
The Martian Way 


REW’S dismay and rage at the 
thought of Walter Gilson’s 
perfidy were replaced by a more en¬ 
couraging thought. 

“Jo, Gilson may have deceived me 
in this matter but it must have been 
without the knowledge of Jared 
Shane,” he said earnestly. “Gloria’s 
father wouldn’t do that to me.” 

Jo’s look was half-pitying, half- 
angry. She spoke in an abruptly dif¬ 
ferent tone. 

“Oh, so it’s Gloria that’s still on 
your mind?” 

Stephen Drew stood up. 

“I’m going down to Transmutation’s 
offices and see Jared Shane about 
this! When I tell him about Gilson’s 
lying, he’ll tear up the contract.” 

Jo made as though to stop him, then 
shrugged her shoulders helplessly. 

“All right, Martian, if you insist on 
taking every bump in the road, go 
ahead. Good luck!” 

Drew’s pulse pounded with excited 
hope as he went down out of the mas¬ 
sive hotel and hurriedly hailed a 
rocket-car. For a few moments, he 
told himself shakily, things had 
looked pretty black and hopeless! 
But the thought of Gloria had been 
light in darkness. She and her father 
couldn’t be a party to this swindle. 

Drew’s mind was feverish with im¬ 
patience as the rocket-car threaded 
the thronging streets and ramps and 
underground boulevards. When it 
reached the deep underground Plant 
One of Transmutation, he bade the 
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driver wait and hurried from the park¬ 
ing court through the maze of tiled 
tunnels. 

Vincent Riskin rose from a desk in 
this outer office as Stephen Drew en¬ 
tered breathlessly. The blond young 
vice-president frowned. 

“What do you want, Drew?” he 
asked curtly. 

“I’ve got to see Mr. Shane at once,” 
Drew explained earnestly. 

“It’s quite impossible,” snapped Ris¬ 
kin. “You have no appointment. 
Shane is one of the busiest men on 
Earth, remember.” 

“But this is important!” Drew ex¬ 
claimed. He took the contract from 
his pocket. “It’s about this agree¬ 
ment I signed. There’s a clause in it 
that shouldn’t be there. I want to 
straighten it out.” 

Vincent Riskin’s face was bland 
and unperturbed. 

“You’ll have to take it up with us 
some other time,” he replied. 

“But I tell you this can’t wait!” 
Stephen Drew protested. “This 
clause—” 

“Now listen, Drew!” rasped the 
young vice-president. “Your tranium 
mine and its affairs are small business 
to a great corporation like Transmu¬ 
tation. You can’t come running in 
here every day bothering us about 
some little detail. I suggest you 
write us a letter about your complaint, 
whatever it is, and it will be consid¬ 
ered in due course.” 

Drew stared at the other. And the 
conviction was implanted in Drew’s 
mind. 

“You were in on this crooked deal 
to swindle me, Riskin!” he charged. 
“You know just what I’m here about, 
and you’re trying to get rid of me.” 

R ISKIN shrugged exasperatedly, 
at the same time pressing a 
small silver plate on his desk. 

“I don’t know what you’re talking 
about, Drew,” he retorted. “You 
signed an agreement with us of your 
own free will. As far as we’re con¬ 
cerned, the deal is closed.” 

“It’s not closed,” gritted Stephen 
Drew. In his fierce anger, his mind 
slipped back into the Martian tongue. 


“Raq kebas! By the two moons, 
I’ll—” 

Hands grabbed Drew from behind 
as he advanced on Riskin. Two men 
had quietly entered the office in an¬ 
swer to Riskin’s signal. 

“Show this — er — gentleman out,” 
coolly ordered Vincent Riskin. 

One of the two attendants held a 
gas pistol. 

“Come along, mister — better go 
quietly,” he advised Stephen Drew. 

Drew, despite the rage that filled 
his breast, perceived that there was 
nothing to be gained by a struggle 
here. There was nothing to be done 
with Vincent Riskin, who had been 
his enemy from the first. And a gas 
pellet would stun him before he could 
force his way in to Jared Shane. 

Out in the parking court. Drew 
desperately considered. It seemed 
that his only way to reach Jared 
Shane was through Gloria. The 
thought cheered him. Gloria would 
use her influence with her father to 
right the wrong that had been done. 
Riskin would soon find out! 

He gave his waiting driver the ad¬ 
dress of the Shane “sun-palace.” As 
the rocket - car whizzed back up 
through the ramps and boulevards, its 
progress seemed slow to Stephen 
Drew. He was desperately eager to 
get the reassurance that he knew 
Gloria could give him. 

The private rocket-lift shot him up 
to the summit of the huge truncated 
pyramid upon which was the sump¬ 
tuous garden-mansion of the Shanes. 
The door slid aside a moment after he 
rang, and a smooth-faced servant con¬ 
fronted him inquiringly. 

“I want to see Gloria at once,” 
Drew told the man. 

“Miss Gloria is still sleeping,” mur¬ 
mured the servant. 

“Then wake her!” Stephen Drew in¬ 
sisted. “She won’t mind—tell her it’s 
important.” 

Doubtfully, the servant withdrew. 
As he waited, Drew restlessly paced 
the soft green turf outside the door 
of the bubble-like mansion. The 
beauty of this garden in the sky was 
lqst on him now. 

He went eagerly toward , Gloria 
when she finally appeared. She wore 
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a pale green, shimmering synthesilk 
robe, and her dark eyes were still 
sleepy. She greeted him without 
warmth. 

“Stephen, did you have to wake me 
up at this hour? I’m tired—we didn’t 
get back from Floating Town until 
morning.” 

He took her small hands in his. 
“Gloria, I need your help! The con¬ 
tract I signed with your father’s com¬ 
pany—it’s wrong! I didn’t find it out 
until today. I knew your father 
wouldn’t purposely have drawn up 
such an agreement, but I couldn’t get 
in to see him, to explain to him.” 

G LORIA’S brows met in a slight 
frown. 

“But, Stephen, I don’t know any¬ 
thing about business,” she protested. 
She smiled. “I never even talk about 
it—it’s all just a dull, complex mess 
of figures to me.” 

Drew did not smile. 

“This is serious, Gloria! I want 
you to go down with me and insist 
on your father seeing me. I couldn’t 
get any satisfaction from Vincent 
Riskin, for he’s in this plot to swindle 

Her smile disappeared. 

“Do you realize what you’re saying? 
Accusing Vincent of dishonesty!” 

“It’s the truth!” Drew said vigor¬ 
ously. “I’m certain that Riskin knew 
that I was being cheated out of my 
tranium mine.” 

Gloria drew back angrily. 

“Vincent is my oldest friend! How 
dare you come here and say such 
things about him?” 

Drew was amazed. 

“Why, Gloria, you surely believe 
me? I can’t understand your acting 
like this, when the two of us love each 
other.” 

“You are taking too much for 
granted with your cool assumption 
that I am in love with you,” the girl 
retorted. 

“But you acted as though you did,” 
he protested dumfoundedly. “We 
were talking about getting married—” 
“You were talking about getting 
married,” Gloria reminded coolly. “I 
never dreamed you meant it seri¬ 
ously.” 


F EAR clutched at Stephen Drew’s 
heart. He felt as though a castle 
of illusions was tottering toward ruin. 

He stepped forward and impulsively 
took her into his arms. 

“Gloria, you can’t mean that—” 
With a furious little movement, she 
wrested free from him. 

“Keep your hands off me, you Mar- 
tain savage!” she flared angrily. “If 
there’s one thing I don’t like, it’s be¬ 
ing mauled.” 

He could only stare at her, as yet 
unable to comprehend what was hap¬ 
pening. 

“I don’t want you to bother me 
again,” she was telling him angrily. 
“As a Martian Earthman, you were 
an interesting novelty for awhile, 
but your persistence is getting annoy¬ 
ing. I suggest you go back to Mars 
where you’ll be better appreciated.” 

And with a quick movement, Gloria 
disappeared into the bubble-like man¬ 
sion. Stephen Drew stared after her, 
his face wan and unbelieving. 

He could not remember later how 
he got down to the street. He moved 
in a black trance along the canyons 
of gigantic pyramids, carried along 
by the motilator he had mechanically 
boarded. 

VISIT THE SKY-CLUB flared in¬ 
sensate, winking ion-signs over his 
head. TAKE THE THOMPSON 
PLANET TOUR. TRANSMUTA¬ 
TION’S SYNTHETIC FOODS ARE 
FINEST! Around him pulsed the 
soft whir of traffic from rocket-cars 
murmuring swiftly along the ramps 
and skyways, and the chattering, 
cheerful babble of the gaily clad 
crowds on the motilators. But Drew 
only vaguely saw and heard. 

It was only Gloria’s cold, scornful 
face that he saw clearly, and only the 
contemptuous, cutting words that he 
clearly heard. Over and over in his 
mind, the words mercilessly re¬ 
sounded. 

“Martian savage—” 

And that was all he was, Drew told 
himself dully. He, a raw youngster 
from Mars, had been so cockily self- 
confident that he could prevent the 
loss of his mine. 

And what had he done? He had 
been on Earth less than a week, and 
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he had been tricked out of his prop¬ 
erty and made a fool of by a cool 
Earthgirl who he had thought loved 
him. He had failed his Martian peo¬ 
ple, had betrayed them to the exploita¬ 
tion of strangers. 

Into Stephen Drew’s dully agonized 
mind echoed memory of his father’s 
words. 

“When you go to Earth, you’ll be a 
stranger in your own world,” Jesse 
Drew had murmured forebodingly. 
“You won’t know how to deal with 
Earthmen.” 

It was the truth. Drew told him¬ 
self heavily. This was not his world. 
He was an Earthman only by physical 
inheritance. These people, with their 
incomprehensible ways, were not his 
people. 

A repulsion for the gigantic towers 
and whirring mechanisms and chat¬ 
tering throngs around him shook 
Stephen Drew. He was seized by a 
blind longing for the old deserts of 
Mars, for the clean, great spaces and 
the quiet Martian friends who did not 
say one thing and mean another. 

But how could he go back to them 
now? How could he return and con¬ 
fess to them that he had failed them? 
How return and watch strangers come 
and take control of the old mining 
village by the Great Southwest Canal? 

It was late afternoon before Drew 
dully returned to his rooms, after 
blindly riding the motilators for 
hours. Jo Duff hastened toward him, 
her small figure tense with apprehen¬ 
sion. 

“Martian, where have you been all 
this time?” she cried anxiously. “I 
didn’t know what had become of 
you.” 

REW sat down heavily. 

“You were telling the truth, 
Jo,” he muttered. “Shane and Ris- 
kin were with Gilson in swindling 
me. Shane wouldn’t even see me.” 

“I expected as much/’ Jo com¬ 
mented crisply. “What did Gloria 
say about it?” 

Drew answered bitterly. “She 
asked me not to bother her again. 
She’s tired of playing around with a 
Martian savage.” 

Jo Duff uttered an angry exclama¬ 


tion. “That sleek, hollow - headed 
glamor - princess! She would say 
something like that.” 

The fluffy-headed girl looked a little 
anxiously at Stephen Drew. He had 
not turned and was staring across the 
dusky room at the wall, his face dark 
and tight. 

“Don’t take it so hard, Martian,” 
advised Jo sympathetically. “She was 
bound to take you over the bumps 
sooner or later—I warned you so days 
ago. The thing for you to do now is 
to forget about her and help me figure 
out how to undo this crooked swindle 
they’ve put over on you.” 

Jo paced back and forth, tugging 
her small chin thoughtfully as she 
talked. 

“I’ve been figuring things a little 
while you were gone,” she said, “and 
I’ll admit that they don’t look very 
bright. Your contract with Trans¬ 
mutation is legally binding, and I 
can’t see any loophole in it. But a 
smart lawyer might. 

“What we’ll do is get Lucas Bur- 
dine’s help on this,” she continued. 
“We can institute some sort of suit 
against Transmutation, and maybe 
somehow delay their taking over your 
mine—” 

She stopped. Stephen Drew had 
risen, and his face had a dark, strange, 
determined look that was unfamiliar 
to her. 

“Martian, what have you got on your 
mind?” she asked anxiously. 

Drew looked at her somberly. 

“Jo, you remember that first time in 
Gilson’s office, when I attacked Lucas 
Burdine because I thought he was 
my enemy. Remember what you said 
to me then?” 

“Why, I told you that you couldn’t 
go around here using direct action on 
your enemies as you would on Mars,” 
faltered Jo. 

“Yes, you and Gilson said that I 
would have to forget about Martian 
methods and do things here the Earth 
way,” Drew reminded. 

His voice rang bitterly. “Well, I’ve 
tried the Earth way. I’ve tried plot¬ 
ting and trickery to get justice. And 
I’ve been hopelessly out-tricked, for 
I’ve been dealing with Earthmen who 
are masters at that sly game.” 
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Drew continued, between his teeth. 

“I’m going back to what I know, Jo. 
Using Earth methods has just made 
me easier to swindle. I’m going back 
to Martian methods now!” 

Jo Duff grasped his arm anxiously. 

“Martian, what are you thinking of? 
You can’t use force and violence on 
these men who cheated you! It might 
work on wild Mars but it won’t work 
here on Earth. You’ll only get into 
worse trouble.” 

Drew gently disengaged her hand 
and moved toward the door. 

“Where are you going?” she cried. 

“To Little Mars, first, to my friends 
—my real friends,” Stephen Drew re¬ 
plied grimly. “I’ll show Shane and 
his crowd what a Martian savage can 
do. I’ll show them how we deal with 
enemies in the Martian way!” 


CHAPTER X 
Worlds Away 


B LACK shadows bunched thick in 
Little Mars, for night had come. 
The thin, wailing notes of a pipe 
skirled through the quiet, dark stone 
streets as Stephen Drew hastened to¬ 
ward the inn of Th’ Rulu. 

Th’ Rulu and the others were sitting 
over their kian wine in front of the 
inn, as usual. Beside old Lin L’Lan, 
the stalwart Kor brothers and Az 
Akarau rose and looked silently at 
Drew as he approached. 

Drew did not hurry into speech as 
an Earthman would have done. He 
felt all Martian now. Deliberately, he 
murmured the formal greeting. 

“I ask the pardon of all of you for 
bringing here last night those Earth 
people,” he continued quietly. 

“It is forgotten, Ark Avul,” an¬ 
swered Th’ Rulu. “We know that 
those people do not understand our 
ways.” 

“Nor do I understand their ways,” 
Stephen Drew said bitterly. “I 
thought that I did. And I find now 
that they have tricked me since the 
day I came here. The mine by the 
Great Southwest Canal is no longer 
ours now.” 


“Raq kebas!” rasped old Lin L’Lan. 
“By the two moons, do you mean that 
we must go back to Mars and tell our 
people that strange Earthmen now 
will rule them?” 

“No, L’Lan,” replied Drew som¬ 
berly. “I will never go back with such 
a tale. The mine is ours. I have 
been tricked out of it, by the Earth- 
men’s ways. Now I am going to get 
it back—by our own ways.” 

L’Lan’s black eyes flashed. 

“Now you speak like Ark Avul 
again!” 

“What do you intend to do?” asked 
Az Akarau, the little jeweler. 

“The man Jared Shane has a paper 
which I was tricked into signing,” 
Drew replied calmly. “I shall take it 
from him—and also do another thing.” 

“The man Shane is powerful, Ark 
Avul,” reminded Th’ Rulu gravely. 
“What you plan will not be easy.” 

“I know that,” Drew replied quietly. 
“But I must do this. L’Lan, I wish 
you to help me in one detail which 
will involve no danger for you. And 
from you, Koh Kor, I wish to borrow 
a hunting noose and dagger.” 

Koh Kor and Dri Kor, the two 
brothers, looked at each other and then 
the latter of them spoke. 

“We’ll do more than that, Ark Avul. 
We are hunters by trade. We’ll help 
you hunt your Earthman enemy!” 

“Of course!” Lin L’Lan exclaimed 
loudly. “Do you think we would let 
you attempt this danger alone?” 

“I can’t let you take the risk, any 
of you!” Stephen Drew exclaimed. “It 
is only my own folly that has brought 
this perilous necessity.”' 

“You will be fighting for our people 
on Mars,” stated Koh Kor with final¬ 
ity. “That is our fight. We are your 
clan-brothers in*this.” 

Drew felt sharp emotion catch his 
throat. This was Martian friendship, 
Martian loyalty. To reject it would 
be the deepest of affronts. 

“You’ll need a rocket-car, will you 
not?” little Az Akarau was asking 
eagerly. “I know where I can get one, 
and I know how to drive it.” 

“How do you purpose to reach the 
man Shane?” Th’ Rulu asked Drew 
gravely. “He dwells in one of the 
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sun-palaces atop a giant building, 
they say.” 

Drew looked at the Kors. 

“Clan-brothers, you have done hyp¬ 
notic hunting of rock-dragons that 
laired high in cliffs, have you not?” 

Koh Kor nodded, grinning. 

“We shall hunt this Earthman in 
the same way,” Drew continued 
grimly. “Here is my plan—” 

An hour later, a rocket-car purred 
quietly into the parking court of the 
colossal pyramid upon whose trun¬ 
cated summit was Jared Shane’s man¬ 
sion. It edged unobtrusively toward 
the shadows at the back of the 
crowded court. 

Stephen Drew peered intently from 
the front seat beside Az Akarau, the 
driver. In a whisper, he pointed out 
to L’Lan and the Kors the small 
private foyer inside which lounged 
two smartly uniformed attendants. 

“The rocket-lift in that foyer is the 
private way up to Shane’s sun-palace,” 
Drew murmured. “But I think that 
those attendants have gas pistols with 
which to repel insistent intruders.” 

“They’ll not get a chance to use 
their weapons, unless my hands have 
lost their cunning,” grinned Koh Kor. 

“L’Lan, you will remain here in the 
car with Az Akarau,” Drew ordered. 
“Prevent anyone from going up after 
us.” 

H E and the Kors quietly emerged 
from the rocket-car and started 
silently around the edge of the park¬ 
ing court, keeping in the shadows of 
torpedo - shaped vehicles wherever 
possible. 

Drew held in his left hand the Mar¬ 
tian hunting noose of silvery wire at¬ 
tached to a short metal staff. In his 
belt was a hunting knife. The feel 
of the familiar weapons gave him a 
feeling of confidence. Koh Kor and 
Dri Kor were similarly armed. 

They crouched for a few minutes in 
the shadow of a vehicle, as other at¬ 
tendants out in the front of the court 
took two cars away. 

“Ni—da rikao!” murmured Drew 
tautly. “Rush them!” 

He had known that in this semi¬ 
public place he could not risk taking 
the time to overcome the two at¬ 


tendants hypnotically. He and the 
Kors leaped out, their silvery nooses 
whirling like streaks of light. 

The two uniformed attendants 
gaped for a moment in unbelieving 
horror at the spectacle of two red Mar¬ 
tians and a taut-faced young Earth- 
man charging them out of the 
shadows. Then the whirling nooses 
caught them. 

The men tripped and went down as 
the silver wire coils tangled around 
their arms and legs. One started a 
hoarse cry, but Stephen Drew leaped 
in with the quickness of a sand-cat 
toward the man. An expert touch of 
his fingers upon the nerves inside the 
man’s neck silenced him. 

Drew whipped around and found 
that Koh Kor had already overcome 
the other attendant with the “nerve- 
stunning” pressure. 

“This hunting is too easy to be fun, 
Ark Avul,” whispered the stalwart 
Martian, grinning. 

“Do not harm them—drag them back 
into the shadows,” Drew whispered. 

That done, he raced with the two 
Martians into the silver car of the 
rocket-lift. Its controls were simple, 
for it had been designed only to serve 
the sun-palace at the summit. Drew 
touched the ascension-button. 

They whizzed swiftly upward. The 
car stopped automatically. Drew 
gently opened the metal door a crack 
and peered out. 

Serene and lovely in the full moon 
lay the blossoming sky-garden of 
Jared Shane. The shimmering bubble 
of the mansion glowed through the 
trees like a great pearl. From it to¬ 
ward the lift-entrance was coming a 
servant, summoned by an automatic 
signal. 

Dri Kor’s noose whirred and leaped. 
As the servant fell, the Martian leaped 
in on him. In an instant, the servant 
was senseless. 

“This is like knocking down pimul 
birds,” whispered Dri Kor as he 
straightened. 

“There are at least four more serv¬ 
ants here,” Drew warned. “We must 
make sure of all before doing anything 
else.” 

The three comrades spread out and 
began a stealthy hunt through the 
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blooming trees and shrubs of the sky- 
garden. Strange stalking of human 
prey here on an unfamiliar planet, in 
the heart of a mighty metropolis! 

Drew heard a servant come out of 
the rear of the bubble-like mansion 
and call softly for the man who had 
gone to answer the lift-signal. It was 
childishly easy for a man used to 
stalking sand-cats in the canal brush 
of Mars to creep up behind the serv¬ 
ant and cast his deadly loop. 

When Drew rose from nerve-stun¬ 
ning the man, he heard a sweet, laugh¬ 
ing voice from inside the mansion that 
made his lips compress tightly. 

“Where has Lane gone?” he heard 
Jared Shane exclaim. “I’ll discharge 
that butler.” 

Dri Kor and his brother appeared 
as silently as shadows beside Stephen 
Drew. 

“We found three other servants. 
They are safe.” 

“That is all of them,” Drew whis¬ 
pered. “Now come with me.” 

He pushed with the two Martians 
into the rear of the mansion. They 
found themselves in a serving kitchen. 
It held an elaborate automatic synthe- 
food dispenser. From the dining hall 
beyond came voices clearly. 

He heard Jared Shane. 

“If those confounded servants 
don’t—” 

D REW slid open the door. A mo¬ 
ment later he and the two Kor 
brothers stepped silently into the blue 
sea-shell dining hall. 

There were three people at the long 
silver table—Jared Shane and Vincent 
Riskin and Gloria. The girl, lovely 
in a clinging white silken suit, sat 
facing the door by which Drew had 
entered. 

Her dark eyes went very wide as 
she saw Stephen Drew’s grim brown 
face and the two towering, somber red 
Martians behind him. 

“Father! Vincent!” she exclaimed, 
rising startledly. 

They turned to look. Riskin’s face 
went blank with surprise. But Jared 
Shane’s distinguished countenance 
turned a sudden gray. 

“Why, Drew!” he exclaimed after a 
moment, smiling uncertainly as he 


arose. “I’m glad to see you, my boy.” 

“What do you mean—glad to see 
him?” snarled Riskin angrily. “What 
the devil does he mean by bursting 
in here with those Reddies?” 

“Now, Vincent, that’s no way to 
talk,” Shane reproved. His hand was 
surreptitiously pressing the silver 
plate at the table’s end. 

“You need not bother calling the 
servants, Shane,” said Stephen Drew 
harshly. “They’re unconscious and 
will remain so for hours.” 

“What the blazes is this?” Vincent 
Riskin blustered. “If you think you 
can force your way in here—” 

He was storming toward Drew, his 
fists clenched. Drew hardly seemed 
to move. Yet the noose in his hand 
flashed like a living thing. It circled 
Riskin’s neck and sent the man to the 
floor, choking and strangling. 

Contemptuously, Drew unwhipped 
the noose by a deft movement, freeing 
Riskin. The young vice - president 
staggered dazedly to his feet. 

“There are some things that a Mar¬ 
tian savage can do better than an 
Earthman, Riskin,” said Drew bit- 
ingly. 

Gloria’s eyes were wide pools of 
fear, her voice a whisper. 

“You’re not going to kill us, 
Stephen?” 

“My name is Ark Avul,” Drew told 
her stonily. 

His somber gaze returned to Jared 
Shane. The magnate, despite his pal¬ 
lor, was facing them firmly. 

“Shane, I need not waste words,” 
rasped Drew. “You tricked me into 
signing that agreement that gives you 
my tranium mine. You planned this 
plot with Riskin and Walter Gilson a 
long time ago. It was my father whom 
you first planned to swindle—that’s 
why you had Gilson send him the 
message that the concession was in 
danger of being revoked, so that he 
would come to Earth and you could 
swindle him. 

“But my father died — partly be¬ 
cause of worry caused by your lying 
message. And when you heard that 
I was coming in his stead, you were 
no doubt glad because you knew that 
it would be far easier to cheat a ‘Mar¬ 
tian savage’ like myself. And it was 
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easy, ridiculously easy. You de¬ 
ceived me from first to last. But you 
forgot one thing. You forgot that a 
Martian might go back to his own 
way of dealing with his enemies.” 

Jared Shane spoke steadily. The 
synthefood magnate had not reached 
fame and fortune without fighting, 
and he had iron in him. 

“I admit nothing, Drew,” he replied 
flatly. “The contract you signed was 
a perfectly legal agreement. You can¬ 
not break it.” 

“Where is your copy of that con¬ 
tract now?” Drew demanded. 

Jared Shane made no answer, facing 
them in obstinate silence. Drew and 
Dri Kor and Koh Kor stared into his 
unflinching eyes. 

Then Drew hurled the hynotic sug¬ 
gestion, with all the mental force that 
he had learned since childhood to use 
in hypnotic hunting. 

“You will tell me,” he thought, over 
and over. “You will tell me.” 

Beside him, the two Martian 
brothers were hurling similar thought- 
command. They were employing the 
weird technique of Martian hunting 
—three minds using powerful hyp¬ 
notic suggestion to beat down Shane’s 
mental resistance! 

“You will tell where the contract is! 
You will tell!” 

Gloria was watching, petrified with 
terror. Vincent Riskin was still stag¬ 
gering, coughing and choking. 

“You will tell!” streamed the over¬ 
powering command of three minds. 

HANE’S powerful face began to 
look a little dazed, his keen eyes 
a little dulled. His defenses were go¬ 
ing down before the mental assault. 

“The—the contract—is in our vault 
down at the offices,” he stammered 
thickly. 

“Where are the documents of your 
control over the dummy tranium com¬ 
panies?” Stephen Drew demanded 
swiftly. 

“They are in the office vault also,” 
muttered the hypnotized man. 

Drew turned slightly toward his 
Martian comrades. He indicated 
Gloria Shane and Riskin by a slight 
nod. 

“Dase kwull imm,” he muttered. 


“Make them remain here for awhile.” 

The Kor brothers advanced swiftly 
around the table. Gloria recoiled with 
a little cry of terror. 

“You will not be harmed,” Drew 
told her remorselessly, “but you must 
be unconscious for a few hours.” 

And he watched grimly as a touch 
of Dri Kor’s expert fingers sent her 
sinking to the floor in a senseless 
heap. Koh Kor had already disposed 
of the half-stunned Riskin. 

Jared Shane was beginning to come 
out of the hypnotic trance. He looked 
around dazedly. 

“You are going down with us to the 
offices of Transmutation and open 
the vault,” Drew told him mercilessly. 

“I won’t do it!” flared the magnate. 
“You can’t get way with this, Drew!” 

“Shall we use the Thousand 
Touches upon him, Ark Avul?” asked 
Koh Kor grimly. 

“It is not necessary—we can force 
him,” Drew answered. “You will go 
with us as a friend, Shane!” 

Once again there was a weird hyp¬ 
notic assault by the three trained 
Martian minds upon the half-dazed 
Earthman. And again, Jared Shane’s 
will faltered. 

“I will go with you as your friend,” 
he mumbled thickly. 

They went to the rocket-lift. As 
they shot downward, Dri Kor and his 
brother kept facing Shane, continuing 
the hypnotic suggestion. 

The lift stopped. Drew opened the 
door first and looked out tensely. A 
trim little figure came flying toward 
him. 

“Jo, what are you doing here?” he 
demanded sharply. 

Jo Duff’s pert face was white and 
strained with anxiety now. 

“Martian, I came to talk you out of 
this crazy attempt!” she exclaimed. 
Then she caught sight of Jared 
Shane’s dazed face. “What are you 
doing with him?” 

“We have caught him as we would 
catch a sand-cat on Mars,” Drew told 
her coolly. “He is going down to his 
offices with us.” 

“No, Martian—you can’t do things 
this way!” Jo pleaded. “Even though 
you might succeed in getting your 
contract back, Shane will send you 
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to Lunar Prison for life for this!” 

“Shane will not bother us when this 
is over,” Stephen Drew said grimly. 

Jo’s face was horrified. “You’re not 
going to kill him? You can’t!” 

Dri Kor and his brother had walked 
the dazed magnate toward the rocket- 
car waiting in the shadows. Lin L’Lan 
came hurrying toward Drew. 

“It is dangerous to remain longer 
here, Ark Avul!” hissed the old serv¬ 
ant. 

“We go now,” Drew answered. 
“Come along, Jo.” 

In the rocket-car, the Kors sat in 
the back with the dazed Jared Shane. 
Drew muttered a word of instruction 
to Az Akarau as he and L’Lan and Jo 
hastily climbed in. The vehicle 
purred smoothly away. 

“Martian, please listen to me!” 
pleaded Jo. “You can’t do this thing. 
The law will pursue you, even back to 
Mars, and send you to prison for life 
on the Moon. I don’t want to see that 
happen to you!” 

“I told you that from now on I was 
doing things the Martian way,” 
Stephen Drew replied stonily. 

T HE rocket-car was whizzing 
through the superbly lighted 
streets of the super-city, weaving a 
way through teeming traffic. Drew 
was as grimly silent as the four somber 
Martians as the vehicle spiraled down 
a steep ramp to the lowest level. 

Jo gave up her pleading. Her face 
white and sick with apprehension, 
she watched as they entered the tube¬ 
way leading to the great plant and 
offices of Transmutation, Incorpo¬ 
rated. The car slid quietly into the 
parking court of the underground 
plant. In the blue-lit, tiled tunnels 
branching from this court were com¬ 
ing and going many technicians and 
clerks. 

“This is the most dangerous place,” 
Stephen Drew said quietly to his com¬ 
rades. “All together, now.” 

He told Jared Shane softly, “We 
are your friends and you are taking 
us into your office. We are your 
friends.” 

Jo Duff stared half-horrifiedly as 
Drew and the four Martians bent the 
power of their minds on the dazed 


Shane in concentrated hypnotic sug¬ 
gestion, for minutes. Then they 
emerged quietly from the car. 

Jared Shane walked a little stum- 
blingly with them through the busy 
tunnels, his face queerly set. Tech¬ 
nicians they passed stared with re¬ 
spectful curiosity at the magnate and 
his strange party. 

An amazed-looking official came to 
meet them as they entered the laby¬ 
rinth of offices. 

“Why, Mr. Shane, we didn’t expect 
you at this hour!” 

“These are my friends,” parroted 
Jared Shane mechanically. “I am tak¬ 
ing them to my office.” 

TKd official stood aside and looked 
wonder in gly after thefn. When they 
entered Shane’s office, the magnate sat 
down automatically at his desk. Drew 
and the four Martians faced him 
across the beryllium desk. 

“You will have brought to you the 
contract that I signed, and the docu¬ 
ments that give you control of the 
dummy tranium companies,” Drew or¬ 
dered. 

Shane did not resist. He fumbled 
at a switch of the televisor and spoke 
dully into it. 

“Carlson! Go to the vault and bring 
me all our tranium contracts.” 

A few moments late the official 
came in with the papers, deposited 
them on the desk and, with a puzzled 
backward glance, departed. 

“Now call the telenews services and 
ask them to send men to take an im¬ 
portant announcement you wish to 
make,” Drew ordered the magnate. 

Shane did so, mechanically. Jo 
Duff regarded Drew anxiously, fear 
in her eyes. 

“Martian, what in the world do you 
think you are doing?” 

Drew took the contract which he 
had been duped into signing and 
dropped it into the waste-destroyer 
beside the desk. As he touched the 
button of the mechanism, its gush of 
atomic force reduced the contract to 
thin ash. 

“Jo, make out a deed transferring 
title of all these dummy tranium com¬ 
panies to the System Government,” he 
told her. 

Nonplussed, the girl did so. As she 
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finished it, the official returned look¬ 
ing more puzzled than ever. 

“Some telenews men are here, Mr. 
Shane. They say you called them.” 

“Have them come in,” Stephen Drew 
said quietly. 

The telenews men hastily entered, 
carrying their portable viewscreens. 
They regarded the magnate and the 
others with curious glances. 

“Mr. Shane has asked me to speak 
for him,” Drew said coolly. “He 
wishes to broadcast a statement im¬ 
portant to everyone on Earth.” 

Still perplexed, but also a little ex¬ 
cited now, the telenews men set up 
their view-screens to broadcast the 
scene. 

“Mr. Shane,” said Drew quietly, 
“has planned a great altruistic action. 
He believes that the control of the 
tranium supply should not be vested 
in individuals, since upon tranium 
depends the synthefood production so 
vital to Earth. He considers that the 
tranium supply should be adminis¬ 
tered solely by the System Govern¬ 
ment. 

“For that reason, he has been buying 
up control of the scattered tranium 
companies on Mars. He is now about 
to transfer title to all those companies 
to the System Government, so that 
hereafter all tranium that comes to 
Earth will be distributed with strict 
fairness by the Government to all the 
synthefood corporations.” 

A BABBLE of excited voices rose 
from thei telenews men. 

“Mr. Shane, this is magnificent! It’s 
the greatest gift ever made Earth’s 
peoples!” 

Drew leaned across the desk. 

“Mr. Shane, it is time for you to 
sign this transfer of title now. Your 
action is being recorded by the tele¬ 
news.” 

Jared Shane’s blank gaze met his 
eyes. The minds of Stephen Drew 
and of his four Martian companions 
battered at him in invisible assault. 

“You will sign!” Drew thought, 
sweating. “Sign!” 

No ordinary hypnotism known to 
Earthmen could have forced Jared 
Shane to do this thing so opposed to 
his conscious desires. But this was 


Martian hypnotic attack, the strange 
technique developed by a thousand 
generations on the old red planet. 

Shane’s hand reached stiffly for the 
slim electropen. He scrawled his sig¬ 
nature at the bottom of the deed, in a 
bold, indelible crimson. 

“The titles to those dummy com¬ 
panies were in Mr. Shane’s own name 
and therefore his signature is enough 
to transfer them,” Drew told the tele¬ 
news men and invisible audience 
quietly. “I am transferring control 
of the tranium shipped from my own 
mine to the Government also, retain¬ 
ing only my right to exclusive man¬ 
agement of my mine. Thus this great 
act of Mr. Shane gives the Govern¬ 
ment exclusive control of tranium.” 

Drew nodded to the telenews men to 
go off the air. 

He added quietly to the men, “I 
think you had better go now. I shall 
ask you to deliver this title-transfer 
to the Government.” 

When the excited telenews men had 
departed, Stephen Drew wiped the 
cold sweat that had come out on his 
brow. His great mental exertion had 
left him limp. He nodded to Lin 
L’Lan and the others. 

“Release him now.” 

Jared Shane came slowly out of the 
hypnotic daze. That his conscious 
mind had been aware of what he was 
being forced to do, he revealed by his 
first furious words to Drew. 

“You Martian devils!” he choked. 
“You made me sign away all those 
tranium rights it took so long to ac¬ 
quire ! But the deal won’t stand—I’ll 
tell the whole world how you forced 
me to do it by your devilish Martian 
hypnotism!” 

“You can tell that, yes,” Stephen 
Drew admitted gravely. “You might 
even be able to convince the courts 
that it is true.” 

“You bet I’ll convince them!” lashed 
Shane. “You and your cursed friends 
will go to Lunar Prison for life!” 

“But how,” asked Drew grimly, 
“will you explain why you had 
secretly acquired those tranium com¬ 
panies? They think now you did it 
so that you could present them al¬ 
truistically to the Government. If 
you deny that, what reason will you 
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give for acquiring them? Will you 
be able to tell them the truth, that you 
were plotting to get a tranium mo¬ 
nopoly?” 

“He can’t tell that!” Jo Duff burst 
excitedly. “If he did, if he admitted 
he was planning to get a stranglehold 
on synthefood production through a 
tranium monopoly, the people of 
Earth would tear Transmutation to 
shreds!” 

Jared Shane’s anger-contorted face 
stiffened, and he sank back in his chair, 
stricken by sudden realization. 

“By Heaven, it’s the truth,” he mut¬ 
tered. “There’s no way I can explain 
away those dummy companies, now 
that the whole world knows about 
them. No way, except by letting this 
phony deal go through.” 

“You lose the monopoly you cov¬ 
eted, and the money you spent trying 
to get it,” Drew told him ironically, 
“but you’ll be famous now with these 
Earthpeople as Jared Shane, the great 
altruist.” 

He turned to Jo and his silent Mar¬ 
tian companions. 

“We’ve nothing more to do here. 
Let us go.” 

Jared Shane surprised him. The 
magnate stood up with a grim smile 
upon his powerful face. 

“You win. Drew,” he said quietly. 
“I like a hard fighter, and you are one, 
in your own crazy way. I wish now 
we could be friends.” 

“I have had enough of Earth for 
the rest of my life,” Drew answered 
somberly. “I’m going home.” 

EW YORK spaceport was crowd¬ 
ed, two days later. The Algol 
was taking off for Mars at noon, and 
that was only minutes away. Last- 
minute bales of cargo were being 
swung into the hold of the towering, 
upright space-liner. Officers were 
shouting orders, whistles screeched, 
passengers struggled through the 
dense throng toward the gangway. 

Stephen Drew stood in the sunlight, 
tall in his black leather Martian gar¬ 
ments. He and Lin L’Lan were ut¬ 
tering their grave, formal farewells to 
their Martian friends. 

“I think it is good for you to go 
back, Ark Avul,” said Th’ Rulu wisely. 


“Earth is a grand and glittering world, 
but the desert-dweller’s heart calls 
homeward.” 

“Sao,” muttered little Az Akarau 
wistfully. “I would like to see the 
two moons rise again before I die.” 

Koh Kor and his brother were grin¬ 
ning at Drew. 

“We shall be home soon too, clan- 
brother,” they told him. “Then we 
shall see what kind of hunters you 
are by the Great Southwest Canal.” 

Drew looked around worriedly. 

“Jo said she would come to say 
good-by. But I don’t see her.” 

Then through the noisy crowd he 
glimpsed a familiar fluffy yellow head. 
He waved his hand and heard a well- 
remembered greeting. 

“Hi, Martian!” 

Jo Duff was breathless when she 
reached them. And her pert face had 
an unwonted shyness in it as she faced 
Stephen Drew. 

“Jo, I can’t thank you for all you’ve 
done for me,” he told her earnestly. 
“You’ve been almost the best friend I 
had.” 

“Aw, skip it, Martian,” she mur¬ 
mured. “I’d have done as much for 
anybody.” 

Drew was feeling a queer sense of 
loss as he hesitantly held out his hand. 

“I’m afraid I won’t be coming back 
to Earth—at least not for a long time.” 

“Aren’t you going to kiss a girl 
good-by?” she demanded. 

Her lips were quivering and sweet 
under his, and he felt tears on her 
cheek. 

“Why, Jo, you’re crying!” 

“I am not,” she denied. “Well, only 
a little—” 

A blind impulsion made Drew’s 
arms close around her. He was 
stunned by what he felt. 

“Why, Jo, I don’t want to lose you!” 
he stammered. “I didn’t know — I 
can’t—” 

H ER eyes were shining. She 
buried her head on his shoulder. 
“You and me both, Martian,” she 
murmured. “Why do you suppose I 
was always worrying about you, you 
big mug?” 

“Ten minutes to take-off!” a me¬ 
chanical announcer blared through the 
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din of the crowd. “All passengers 
aboard!” 

Stephen Drew was torn between 
new happiness and dismay. 

“But, Jo, how can it work out? 
We’re worlds away from each other in 
some things. I’m just a Martian 
really, from a different world—” 

“Worlds away, nothing!” she re¬ 
torted, raising her head. “Your mother 
went to Mars with your father, didn’t 
she? I’m going with you.” 

“But it’ll be so strange, so different, 
to you there,” he worried. “You’d 
have to spend half the time in an 
Earth-conditioned room for the first 
months. There wouldn’t be any cities 
or amusements—” 

“Sure, and I’ll probably get a little 
tired of it sometimes and threaten to 
leave you, but I never quite will, Mar¬ 
tian!” cried Jo. “I never will!” 


Lin L’Lan’s voice came impatiently. 

“Ytri sal nir kwa latan, Ark Avul. 
Qua brebu da thar!” 

“Is Laughing Boy objecting to me?” 
demanded Jo belligerently. 

“He says that you still talk far too 
much, but that you are the right 
woman for me,” Drew told her. 

“Good for Laughing Boy!” she ex¬ 
claimed. “I can see we’re going to be 
pals. Come on, Martian, or we’ll miss 
our ship.” 

Drew started with her toward the 
gangway and then stopped again as a 
new thought struck him. 

“But, Jo, you can’t go like this, with¬ 
out any of your things,” he protested. 

“That’s what you think,” she re¬ 
torted. “Everything I own is right on 
that ship. You didn’t really think I 
would let you get away without me, 
did you?” 
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SPACE 

CHORE 


Painting a Ship's Hull in the 
Void Left Little Mudge Out 
in the Cold-Until He Managed 
to Smear a Rocket Lane Pirate 


T HE freight-rocket Swift was a 
leaden lune against the starry 
black of space. Little Mudge had to 
make it a silver lune, film it from bow 
to stern with gleaming enametal. And 
a lonely, stuffy bore the job was. It 
wasn’t first turn at it, nor would it 
be his last. He was the rawest hand 
aboard, and red-haired Captain Gates 
had a sourball on him. 

Mudge’s lean young face made a 
woeful grimace inside the glassite hel¬ 
met as he plied the squirt-gun that 
spread the bright liquid. 

This was what sheltered stay-at- 
homes called the “romance” of space 
flight. A ship in the cold latitudes 
around Saturn must be solid black, to 
absorb as much as possible of the dis¬ 
tant Sim’s heat. When it came inward, 
as now, just inside the orbit of Venus, 
it must be light and gleaming, to throw 
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back the heat that was now roasting. 
All the way between, and either way 
beyond, were gradations from ebony 
to platinum. 

“Ingenious!” commented old cod¬ 
gers. 

“Cute!” trilled admiring girls. 

None of them had the work to do. 
Mudge did. Because the skipper so 
ordered, he must scramble out with 
space-overalls and a squirt-set, into air¬ 
less, gravityless, comfortless space. He 
had to overlay one skin of enametal 
with another, in a hurry, too, for his 
mates were already cursing the heat. 

As they cut even closer to the Sun 
on their Venusward way, they’d get 
hotter still. Soon he’d have to do an¬ 
other enametal job. And between voy¬ 
ages, while the rest had ground leave, 
he must toil with the acid gun to re¬ 
move those spongy skins. 

“If I could have one wish,” he mut¬ 
tered mournfully, “it’d be to see some¬ 
body else doing this rotten space 
chore.” 

D ELAROY, the mate, glanced up 
from the television screen at the 
forward tip of the control chamber. He 
was big, narrow-eyed, short-nosed, a 
notable rough-and-tumble brawler all 
through the habitable System. 

“Craft in sight, sir,” he reported. “It’s 
small—a life-rocket maybe. Seems in 
distress. Derelict, I guess.” 

Captain Gates, gaunt and flame¬ 
haired, set the keys of his control 
board to hold course and stepped to 
Delaroy’s side. He quickly enlarged 
and clarified the image on the screen. 

“Life-rocket she is, and no blast,” he 
agreed. “Probably out of fuel. Signal 
her.” 

“Hello, life-rocket,” said Delaroy 
into his transmitter. “Are you in 
trouble? Stand by, we’ll pick you up.” 
He paused. “No answer. Probably no 
radio, either. Maybe no one’s on 
board.” 

Gates was back at his controls. 
“We’ll see,” he said. Then, to the 
three hands who stood at the engine 
levers: “Cut blasts and prepare to 
brake off.” 

He brought the Swift a point nearer 
the direction of the idly floating life- 
rocket. 


“Sharp turn, that,” observed the 
mate. “If Mudge had just a little less 
gravity in his boot-soles, it would pitch 
him off into space.” 

“And good riddance,” responded 
Gates carelessly. “All he’ll ever be in 
any ship is so much dead-weight and 
space. Remind me to twist the nose 
of that Martian depot agent who signed 
him on with us. Are we coming up 
on that derelict?” 

“Right on her, sir,” said Delaroy. 

“Brake off!” ordered Gates. 

The engine-hands fired the bow rock¬ 
ets. There was a little shudder of the 
freighter’s every plate and atom, and 
then they had fallen quiet in space. 
Through an uncovered port they could 
see the life-rocket at close hand, float¬ 
ing slackly toward them by virtue of 
the gentle gravitational pull of their 
larger bulk. 

“Take a look, Mr. Delaroy,” said 
Gates. 

The mate left the radio, quickly 
drawing on space-clothes. Accompa¬ 
nied by a hand similarly armored, he 
slipped through the air-lock and wait¬ 
ed on the hull for the derelict life- 
rocket to come in contact with them. 

“What is it, sir?” asked a diffident 
voice in his radio ear-phones. 

Mudge, whose presence he had for¬ 
gotten, was looking up from his work. 

“Never mind—slosh on that enamel- 
oid faster,” Delaroy grunted. 

He and his companion laid hands on 
the life-rocket, drawing it close to the 
hatchway. They opened its panel, 
quickly dragged out two slack figures 
inside, and hurried them into the ship. 

“Not dead, but almost,” reported 
Delaroy crisply. “Into bed with ’em. 
Break out the medicine chest.” 

The two rescued strangers were 
quickly laid on cots in the crew’s sleep¬ 
ing quarters aft. One was taller than 
Delaroy and thinner than Gates. He 
had the “Martian look” about him. He 
was plainly a Terrestrial who had lived 
so long on Mars that he had reacted 
to that planet’s climactic and gravita¬ 
tional conditions, growing gaunt, big 
and bulge-browed. His head, almost 
as huge and round as an inflated space- 
helmet, was bald and hawk-featured. 
His clothes, once good, were now in 
rags. 
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The other was small, compact, and 
in his unconsciousness seemed a mild 
enough youngster. He, too, wore good 
clothing that had gone to pieces. 

T HEE mate unshipped his helmet, let¬ 
ting the flexible glassite sag behind 
his shoulders like the hood of a parka. 

“Oxygen first,” he directed. “Bring 
a tank for each, pump it into their faces. 
Now brandy.” He administered it 
carefully. “Hey, Skipper, they’re com¬ 
ing to!” 

“Give ’em whatever they need, and 
hear what they have to say for them¬ 
selves,” directed Gates from the con¬ 
trols. 

He was trying to make up even the 
small bit of time lost in the rescue. 

Gulping more brandy, the taller 
stranger opened his eyes. He mur¬ 
mured something. 

“Plotkanz . . . Plotkanz . . .” 

“What about Plotkanz?” demanded 
Delaroy. Like many spacemen, he con¬ 
sidered it almost unlucky to mention 
the last and fiercest of the interplane¬ 
tary pirates. For years Plotkanz had 
taken his victims under the very noses 
of the Martio-Terrestrial League Pa¬ 
trol. “Plotkanz was killed, or cap¬ 
tured. Why, only a couple of days ago, 
there was a report on the radio—” 
The fellow was wide-awake now. 
“You’re wrong,” he said. “Plotkanz 
got away.” He gazed at his comrade, 
who lay still limp and with closed 
eyes. “Thank all the gods of all the 
worlds, you saved him, too.” 

“The pair of you were in a life-rocket, 
out of fuel and food, almost out of air,” 
Delaroy informed him. “We dragged 
you in just in time. Take some more 
brandy. You’re still shaky. What’s 
all this about Plotkanz? You say he’s 
still alive. Was he the one who messed 
you up?” 

The big head drooped, then nodded. 
“We are—were—second and third 
mate of a tourist liner. Excursion voy¬ 
age from Earth to Mars, big holiday 
crowd aboard. Plotkanz’ raider rocket 
jumped us. We hove to, asked for 
mercy, didn’t get it. His thugs killed 
all hands and passengers. But the safe, 
full of valuables, was ray-proof, with 
a double combination. My partner and 
I knew a combination apiece, made a 


deal with Plotkanz for our lives. We 
opened the safe and he spared us.” 

The fellow shuddered. Delaroy 
patted his shoulders. 

“You couldn’t help yourselves. Go 
on.” 

“He gave us a life-rocket, no radio, 
only a little food—and a slow air-leak. 
His idea of a joke. We passed out. You 
saved us just in time.” He sat up, as 
if revived. His voice suddenly was 
strong and almost cheerful now. “I 
don’t know how many days we floated 
in that condition. If that report you 
tell me was true—that Plotkanz was 
rubbed out—I’d like another sip of 
brandy to celebrate.” 

ELAROY handed him the flask. 
The big man took a pull. Then 
he stooped above his limp comrade, 
coaxing a few drops between the 
trembling lips. 

“That’s right, bring him out of it,” 
approved Delaroy. “If there’s anything 
else you want, sing out for it. I’ll get 
back to my work.” 

He returned to Gates, who was still 
at the control board. 

“They’ll be all right, sir. They say 
they’re victims of Plotkanz. Didn’t we 
hear that he was cauvht up with?” 

“Radio Venus and make sure,” di¬ 
rected Gates. “We don’t want to run 
foul of him.” 

At the radio, Delaroy signaled 
widely. He received an answer. 

“Hello. Golloma Skyport, Venus, 
this end. What do you want?” 

“Freighter Swift,” said Delaroy into 
the transmitter. “Can you confirm a 
report we picked up that the pirate 
Plotkanz was overtaken and de¬ 
stroyed?” 

“That’s right, and in these latitudes. 
A patrol craft cut his trail. When he 
refused to heave to, he got rayed—” 

“Shut off that thing,” commanded 
someone behind him, a voice he had 
never heard before. 

Delaroy turned in his seat. The two 
men he had rescued had come from 
the sleeping quarters. They were a 
little shakv on their feet, but their 
faces were hard and intent. Their 
hands were steady as they leveled elec¬ 
tro-automatic pistols—Gates’s weapons 
Delaroy saw at once. 
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“Get away from that radio,” repeated 
the smaller of the two. 

He fired, the gun making a spite¬ 
ful hiss. Delaroy tried to duck away, 
though he realized there could be no 
ducking an electro-automatic pellet. 
But the shot had been aimed at the 
radio transmitter. It shattered to bits 
almost under Delaroy’s nose. 

"Now stand up,” the stranger com¬ 
manded. “There’s a question in your 
mind, I can tell by that blank face. I 
am Plotkanz!” 

For the first time Gates and Delaroy 
were able to look the speaker in the 
eyes. Those eves had been closed be¬ 
fore, and the face had seemed mild, 
sensitive, youthful. But the two blaz¬ 
ing chips of raw steel that now glared 
forth changed all that. There was no 
mistaking the fearless, cruel, brilliant 
outlaw. 

It was Plotkanz. He had just cap¬ 
tured them and their ship. 

L ITTLE Mudge had completed his 
job on the silver skin. Already 
it had set hard, in the coldness of space. 
With a sigh, he sheathed the enametal 
squirt beside the acid gun at his belt. 
He made his way over the bulge of the 
hull toward the hatchway of the lock. 
Gaining the rim, he spoke into the radio 
transmitter that was clamped inside the 
front of his helmet. 

“Mudge reporting. Enametal detail 
completed. May I come in?” 

There was no reply, no motion of the 
clamped hatchway opening for him. 
Mudge’s eyes'grew plaintive. 

“Captain Gates, sir,” he ventured 
again. “It’s Mudge. I’m outside, on 
the enametal detail. Remember?” 

He knew that he was the sort of 
hand to whom skippers assign space 
chores and who are frequently forgot¬ 
ten. Was that what had happened? 
“Please!” he begged. 

No answer. He knelt. Beside the 
hatchway was a movable stud, to buzz 
the radio inside as warning that some¬ 
one wanted to enter. He touched it 
with his gloved forefinger. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked him¬ 
self. “It doesn’t glow. The radio’s 
off. They can’t hear me!” 

He had a sense of desertion, loneli¬ 
ness, danger. Dully he straightened up 


and moved away from the hatch, past 
the point where the double wall of the 
air-lock would deaden any sound of 
his footsteps. Then he stamped hard 
with his metal-soled boots. Surely 
they would hear and respond to that. 
After a moment, he remembered Morse 
code, and tried to stamp out dots and 
dashes, his name. He stopped again, 
for nobody was responding. He left 
the name half-spelled out. M-U-D. 
His name, so far as he and the men 
inside seemed concerned, was mud. 

What would happen to him if he 
couldn’t get in? He’d starve, freeze, 
suffocate, blister . . . 

Again he tried to establish radio 
communications. He turned a dial on 
his collar, listening for any hum that 
denoted a connection anywhere in the 
universe. 

P LOTKANZ had taken the con¬ 
trols. The skipper, mate and 
three hands of the Swift stood in a row 
by the door to the crew’s sleeping 
quarters. The other pirate, holding his 
pistol to cover the captives, was raven¬ 
ously devouring mutton cakes from an 
opened tin. 

“Plain food you carry on this freight¬ 
er,” he commented between mouth¬ 
fuls, “but it goes all right when you’ve 
gone hungry for days.” 

“Don’t be a hog, Beeler,” growled 
Plotkanz. He was also eating, but 
more slowly, from a box of fancy bis¬ 
cuits rifled from Gates’ own cabin. 
“You!ll get sick. Well, gentlemen, you 
deserve a trifle of information. The 
radio rumor you got was partially true. 
A patrol craft did ray my own raider 
to pieces, but it didn’t get us all. Beeler 
here—he’s my engineer—and I escaped 
in a damaged life-rocket.” 

“And I almost gave us away by call¬ 
ing for my chief when you were reviv¬ 
ing me,” added Beeler. “Fortunately 
Mr. Delaroy there gave me the cue by 
thinking I was raving about an enemy, 
not a friend. I quickly stuck together 
a lie about being victimized by pirates. 
Left alone, we found these excellent 
weapons in your skipper’s locker and 
now here we all are.” 

“We saved you!” spluttered Gates 
wrathfully. “What a grateful pair you 
are!” 
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“Gratitude is out of place in a pirate’s 
personal cargo,” said Plotkanz urbane¬ 
ly. “I must be practical, or I would 
be done for. Well, my luck soured, but 
now it’s sweetening again. I’ve got a 
freighter. With a freighter I can get 
a cruiser. With a cruiser I can get a 
fighter, and be back where I was be¬ 
fore !” 

His voice rang exultantly, as though 
the return to power were already ac¬ 
complished. Delaroy spat viciously on 
the floor. He was still dressed in his 
space-overall, with the collapsed hel¬ 
met dangling at his neck. 

“You don’t really think you can op¬ 
erate this craft all by yourselves,” he 
rumbled. 

“Perhaps not,” agreed Beeler, wink¬ 
ing above his mutton cakes. “That’s 
where you and your skipper come in. 
If vou throw in with us—” 

“Not me,” broke in Gates with high 
scorn. “Go on and blast me with that 
electro-automatic. I’m not afraid. I 
was never afraid of anything but run¬ 
ning out of liquor.” 

“No redhead ever feared, or listened 
to reason,” agreed Plotkanz senten- 
tiously. “Well, what about you, Mr. 
Delaroy? You dragged us aboard. In 
return I’ll make you commander of this 
ship, rigged for raiding, as soon as I 
get a bigger one for myself.” 

Delaroy sneered as contemptuously 
as Gates. 

“If I get my hands on you, I’ll drive 
your head down among your floating 
ribs!” 

“Thanks for the warning. You 
won’t get your hands on me. Well, as 
prisoners you may still be worth 
something to us. Stand over nearer 
the door, you two officers.” Plotkanz 
directed his attention to the three 
hands. “I’ll take a shorter way with 
you men. Direct question, and I want 
a direct answer. First one there, 
speak up. Will you join me?” 

“Not me,” snarled the stocky colonist 
from Ganymede. 

Plotkanz lifted a languid eyebrow 
at Beeler, who fired his electro-auto¬ 
matic. An explosive pellet scattered 
the Ganymedean’s brains. 

EXT man,” purred Plotkanz. 
This was a spruce youngster 


who had ambitions to become an offi¬ 
cer. 

“Now, wait,” he pleaded. “I have a 
proposition of my own—” 

Again Plotkanz signaled by hoisting 
an eyebrow. Again Beeler’s weapon 
hissed. The second body slumped 
across the first. The third man, griz¬ 
zled, rat-eyed old Skarlock, did not 
wait to be questioned. 

“I’ll join you, Captain Plotkanz!” he 
squealed tremulously. “Don’t shoot 
me. Gimme a chance. I’m a good 
hand. I’ll make a good pirate.” 

“That’s more like it,” approved 
Plotkanz. “Come here. Beeler, march 
the skipper into his cabin and lock him 
up. Delaroy, stay with me.” As 
Beeler and Gates departed, Plotkanz 
seemed to prick up his ears. “What’s 
that hammering outside?” he demanded 
sharply. 

Delaroy remembered little Mudge at 
his duties on the hull. 

“I hear nothing,” he lied. 

“There it is again,” said Plotkanz. 

“Bad knock in our engines—rear 
tubes pitted,” began Delaroy plausibly. 

Skarlock, now joined to the pirates, 
spoke up with shrill officiousness. 

“He’s trying to cover up. Captain 
Plotkanz. There’s another hand out 
there. His name’s Mudge. He’s been 
coating the hull with enametal.” 

Now they could hear Mudge as his 
metal boots paced nervously on the 
outer plates. Delaroy shrugged. Mudge 
probably couldn’t have helped, any- 
wav. 

“Lemme bring him in to you, Boss,” 
offered Skarlock eagerly. “Gimme one 
of the guns.” 

Plotkanz turned on his recruit with 
a smile almost paternally superior. 

“He’s not worth the trouble. You 
are quite enough to help us run this 
craft. We’ll simply lose this other lad 
in space.” 

“ You mean you’d snap the Swift 
around and buck him off?” demanded 
Delaroy. “That would be murder!” 

“Murder in cold blood is an enthu¬ 
siasm of mine,” explained Plotkanz. 
“Ah, here’s Beeler back from locking 
up your erstwhile skipper. Beeler, 
don’t let Mr. Delaroy do anything fool¬ 
ish or violent. There’s an extra hand 
outside on the hull. I’m going to put 
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about to get rid of him.” 

Delaroy protested again, but Beeler’s 
gun covered him. He subsided wrath- 
fully. Plotkanz changed the position 
of several keys, and they felt the sway 
of the rocket swinging abruptly 
around. 

Delaroy glared, felt all cold inside. 
Not long ago. Gates had spoken of 
doing just that to Mudge, “and good 
riddance.” But Gates had been speak¬ 
ing with rough, grim humor. The ac¬ 
tual prospect of the poor little fellow 
being jerked away like a fly from a 
whiplash was sickening. 

Plotkanz brought the vessel back on 
her original course, then put her a 
point or so to spaceward. 

“We’re heading for the asteroids,” he 
stated. “There I can pick up a crew. 
I know a dozen tight lads, lying low 
from the law, who’ll be greedy for the 
chance to sign with me. Mr. Delaroy, 
will you show Beeler the space-over¬ 
alls? Go out with him to see what 
happened to the hand you call Mudge.” 

“Let Beeler find his own tackle,” ex¬ 
ploded Delaroy. 

B EELER had already done so. 

From a locker he dragged several 
overalls, finding one that would fit his 
towering lankness. The biggest of the 
helmets barely admitted his huge head. 
Because he was forced to comply, Dela¬ 
roy slid his own helmet on again, in¬ 
flating it. The two went to the air¬ 
lock and through it. 

Almost at once Beeler pointed to 
something stock to the hull, within two 
yards of the outer hatch. It was a 
worn, scuffed space-boot. Bending, he 
tugged at it, but he had to pry it loose 
with the muzzle of his pistol. 

“Look,” he said to Delaroy, his voice 
sounding jovial in the mate’s ear¬ 
phones. “This boot of your man’s was 
stuck in fresh enametal. But the laces 
are broken. The whip of that turn 
snapped them and bucked him clear 
away.” 

Beeler stared around. Delaroy weigh¬ 
ed chances of grabbing at that gun, 
then decided against it. 

“He’s out of sight now,” Beeler con¬ 
tinued. “We’ve gone hundreds of 
miles. He’s off yonder, I suppose, won¬ 
dering which way’s up.” 


Delaroy mourned sickenedly over 
the little fellow, lately such a nuisance, 
now so tragic. That discarded, worn 
boot was a symbol of Mudge—cast 
off, forsaken. The two tramped around 
the hull, seeing no sign of Mudge. They 
returned. Beeler, unhelmeting himself, 
saluted Plotkanz. 

“He’s gone, sir. Now what?” 

“We’re heading outward,” replied 
the pirate chief. He set and locked his 
control board, then turned from it. 
“We’ll soon leave the busiest lanes. We 
can chance breaking watch now.” His 
voice grew mocking. “And we can dis¬ 
cuss the situation with Mr. Delaroy 
here. Later, with that red-haired skip¬ 
per of his.” 

Delaroy, too, was unshipping his hel¬ 
met. 

“There’s nothing to discuss,” he 
snapped. 

“You’re wrong there,” said Plotkanz. 
“We tabled a little argument awhile 
ago, but we didn’t take leave of it. You 
haven’t made up your mind about join¬ 
ing us.” 

“I told you once, nothing doing.” 

Delaroy’s eyes, the narrow eyes of a 
fighter, grew narrower still. 

“That was before you saw we had 
the upper hand. Have you taken time 
to think about what the other choice 
might be?” 

“Death.” The mate’s voice did not 
shake as he spoke the word. “Murder. 
Right?” 

“Right. But there are easy deaths 
and hard deaths. Suppose we invent 
a really hard way for you to die. We’re 
ingenious that way, you’ll find out.” 

“Then start inventing one,” Delaroy 
yelled. 

He made a desperate leap at the pi¬ 
rate. 

B IG, powerful and quick as a 
leopard, the mate might actually 
have reached Plotkanz had he not been 
wearing his magnetized space-boots. 
But they held him momentarily to the 
steel floor. Next moment Beeler and 
Skarlock had flung themselves upon 
him from either side. 

Delaroy managed to throw an upper¬ 
cut at the traitor space-hand, almost 
snapping off his grizzled head. But 
Beeler struck with his heavy pistol. 
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Delaroy’s head rang like a brass gong 
and he fell forward on his hands and 
knees, half-stunned. 

Plotkanz sprang to replace the 
groggy Skarlock. Quickly and deftly 
the two pirates bound Delaroy’s 
wrists and ankles, then stood back and 
laughed at him. 

“That’s the kind of thing that always 
works in a story,” jibed Beeler. “But 
this is reality, Delaroy. Captain, what 
shall we do with this bold, bad space¬ 
man?” 

“Get me a knife,” replied Plotkanz. 

Beeler found him one in a cabinet 
of tools. Kneeling beside the trussed 
figure of the mate, Plotkanz slit the 
fabric of the space-overall at wrist and 
ankle, turning back the loosened part. 
Trimming away strips of the stout 
elascoid, he bound the overall tightly 
at Delaroy’s elbows and knees. Then 
he removed the mate’s gloves and 
boots. 

“You begin to see, I hope,” he said. 
When Delaroy kept fierce silence, Plot¬ 
kanz went on. “Then I’ll explain. 
Beeler here will take you outside and 
lash you to the hull. Your naked 
hands will be fixed in the full light of 
the Sun. Your naked feet in the shade. 
And then what?” 

Beeler was the one who answered. 

“And then your hands will broil, your 
feet will freeze. Very ingenious, eh, 
Mr. Delaroy?” 

“Save your breath,” Delaroy gritted. 
“You don’t scare me a bit.” 

“I believe that.” Plotkanz nodded 
seriously. “But I judge that Gates, 
your skipper, is a good friend of yours. 
I wonder what he’ll think when we take 
him out to have a look at you.” 

“He’ll be sorry for you,” added 
Beeler. “Probably you’ll be no good 
for anything, but he’ll save what’s left 
of your life by joining us. Don’t you 
think so?” 

“Not if I know Gates,” growled Del¬ 
aroy. 

He knew that he was lying. Gates, 
as the pirates guessed, would do for his 
mate and comrade what he would never 
do for himself—sign articles of out¬ 
lawry. 

“Come on, Beeler,” said Plotkanz. 
“Get Skarlock a space-overall. Then 
carry our friend outside and fix him for 


a prize exhibit to his skipper.” 

“Hold on,” stated a voice from the 
doorway aft. “Tables are turned. I’m 
taking my ship back.” 

T HE voice of Gates shocked them 
with its quiet confidence. He strode 
forward, a rust-ray projector at the 
ready in his hands. 

“They say the center of the Sun’s 
hotter than this,” he warned, “but not 
by more than a few degrees. I’ll re¬ 
duce to electrons the first one of you 
that makes a move.” 

He faced Plotkanz and Beeler, who 
stood up and gaped at him. They made 
no motion to resist. It was Skarlock, 
to one side, who leaped at Gates. He 
fell in mid-leap, screaftied once, a 
scream that died in the middle. His 
body flopped, then went as limp as a 
rope’s end. It seemed to smoke. 

“This acid settled his hash,” said 
Mudge, also stepping into view. 

He was still in space-overalls, with¬ 
out shoes or helmet. In his hand he 
held the acid-squirt he had used to peel 
the enametal from the hull plates. 

Plotkanz and Beeler snarled the 
same oath together, and in the same 
tone of despair. They lifted their 
hands in grudging surrender. 

“It was only luck,” insisted Mudge, 
when the two pirates had been herded 
into a corner and disarmed, and his 
officers turned to him for an explana¬ 
tion. “I’d never have been able to do 
it if you hadn’t sent me out to silver 
the hull, you see.” 

“Thank the seven heavens that we 
did send a man like you,” Gates 
breathed. “But how, Mudge? How?” 

“I figured I was being shut out, and 
wondered why. When I found that the 
ship’s radio was wrecked, I tried to 
tune in elsewhere. And I tuned in, all 
right—on Mr. Delaroy.” 

“What’s that?” blurted Delaroy. 
“You tuned in on me?” 

Mudge pointed. “Your space-helmet. 
You’ve still got it slung to your neck¬ 
band, and it has radio equipment. 
That’s what I tuned in on, by chance, 
sir. Just in time to pick up what you 
said, trying to keep Plotkanz from 
whipping me off the outside of the 
hull.” 

“You were warned, then,” said 
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Gates. “But how did all the warning 
in space keep you sticking with us? I 
figured that you’d be thrown clear to 
Alpha Centauri.” 

Mudge tapped his belt. The enametal 
squirt was in its sheath there. 

“I thought fast. This thing was in 
my hand, so I spattered some enametal 
on the hull and stuck my boot in it. 
The snap was considerable, but I was 
still on hand when it was completed. 
And I couldn’t yank my boot loose even 
then. I had to break the lace and 
step out of it.” 

“Beeler found that boot and thought 
you were gone for good,” Delaroy con¬ 
tributed. “But when we looked for 
you, you weren’t to be seen.” 

“Because I kept on the other side 
of the ship from you,” explained 
Mudge. “I’d taken off my other shoe 
and sort of floated around the ship like 
a satellite. You and Beeler talked 
enough by radio for me to get the 
whole situation straight. Then, when 
we turned tail to the Sun, I saw how 
I could get in.” 

A GAIN he tapped his belt, this time 
at the place where the acid squirt 
was slung. 

“At the side of the tail tube, where 
the Sun’s rays struck most directly, I 
began to remove patches of enametal. 
First the silver coat, then the lead, and 
so on, down to the coat of midnight 
black we laid on her beyond Jupiter. 
Then there was an exposed place that 
absorbed more heat than metal could 
stand.” 

"I see,” said Gates, nodding. “It 
melted and made a hole, and you got 
in.” 

“Yes, sir. Air was dribbling out, but 
I found a repair plate, silvered one side, 
and patched it in with enametal to hold 
it. Then I came to let you out. We 
found that ray projector for a weapon. 
And that’s all.” 


Two big hands shot out, seizing 
Mudge’s small ones. He winced at 
the double grip of congratulation from 
the captain and mate. 

“It was only luck,” he said again, 
with a grin of self-effacement. 

Gates got back to the controls at 
last, laying the course for Venus as 
before. 

“I suppose you know that there’s a 
reward for Plotkanz,” he said. “A big 
one, Mudge.” 

“And it’s all yours,” added Delaroy. 
“Meanwhile we’d better strengthen 
that patch in the stern and do a new 
enametal job over it to fend off any 
accidents.” 

“Right,” approved Gates. He turned 
toward the prisoners. “All right, you 
two bucks, get into space-tackle and 
tumble out there to mend and spray. 
Delaroy, take charge.” 

“If you please, sir—” began Mudge 
diffidently. 

They faced him, the glum captives 
and the jubilant officers. 

“Well?” prompted Gates. 

“Let me handle that detail, sir,” 
Mudge pleaded. “Give me a gun, and 
I’ll see that they do the work quite 
right.” 

Gates shook his head. “I haven’t the 
heart to ask you to do that, Mudge. I’ve 
constantly hazed you, kept you out 
there on the hull with a squirt-gun al¬ 
most every moment of the voyage. 
Don’t you think you’ve earned a little 
pleasant stretch inside?” 

“That’s just it, sir,” Mudge assured 
him, grinning. “I’d be having a pleas¬ 
ant time. You see, just about the time 
that all this business was starting, I 
made a certain wish.” 

“What was the wish? I grant it 
ahead of time.” 

“Then let me take the enametal de¬ 
tail with these prisoners. My wish was 
that I could see somebody else doing 
that rotten chore.” 


• 
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WHEN SCIENCE ERRS 

O NE of the strangest mistakes in 
the history of scientific discov¬ 
eries is that connected with the nam¬ 
ing of oxygen! 

The French scientist, Lavoisier, 
performed experiments with the gas 
in the year 1774. His studies led him 
to believe that the gas was a necessary 
component of all acids, and he, there¬ 
fore, named the gas oxygen, which 
comes from two Greek words meaning 
“acid forming.” As a matter of fact, 
however, oxygen is not a vital part of 
many acids. 

Nevertheless, Lavoisier’s error in 
naming the gas was not discovered 
until long after, and the misnomer— 
oxygen—is with us to stay! 


A RING AROUND THE WORLD 

D OES our Earth possess a huge 
permanent ring like Saturn’s? 
Some scientists say yes. And if a 
series of tests between Los Angeles 



and Vancouver show the expected re¬ 
sults, the scientists say that their con¬ 
clusions can be accepted as tentatively 
correct. 

According to their theory, encir¬ 
cling the Earth at an altitude of from 
20,000 to 30,000 miles, this ring is com¬ 
posed of charged matter shot out of 
the sun at such velocity that the par¬ 


ticles make the 93,000,000 mile trip in 
17 hours. And sun-spot activity serves 
to pull the trigger of the solar “gun” 
which continuously replenishes the 
ring. 

The huge ring would be invisible 
from Earth, of course, due to the 
great diffusion of the particles. 

THE FIRST ECLIPSE 

T HE first eclipse on record was that 
of the moon which took place Oc¬ 
tober 22, 2136, B.C. It was observed 
in China during the reign of Chung 
K’ang. Strangely enough, the emper¬ 
or’s astronomers, Hsi and Ho, were 
put to death because of their failure 
to predict the event. 

Speaking of eclipses, a total solar 
eclipse occurs at any one place on the 
Earth on an average of but once in 
every three and one-half centuries. 
But a sum of 79 total eclipses will take 
place on Earth during this century. 

THE SCIENTIFIC EARLY BIRD 

H OW many worms and insects 
does a bird eat in the course of 
a day? Science wants the answer— 
and is going about it in its own way. 

Naturalists have built an electri¬ 
cally operated artificial nestling. In 
other words, the beak of their little 
“bird” was opened and closed by cur¬ 
rent from a flash-lamp battery. 

This electrical creation was put into 
a nest with live fledglings. When the 
mother bird approached with a fat 
worm she alighted on the edge of the 
nest. Her weight depressed a plate, 
which in turn switched on the current 
and opened the beak of her mock off¬ 
spring. The insects and worms that 
were popped into the open maw 
dropped into a glass “stomach” filled 
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with formalin. At the end of the day 
the naturalists knew exactly how 
much a young bird eats in the way of 
flies, butterflies, larvae and beetles. 

Object of the investigation: To find 
out which birds are most destructive 
to insect pests. 

GASHOUSE BLUES 

T HERE is no perfect gas-tight con¬ 
tainer ! 

A “gas-tight” metal container isn’t 
really gas-tight. Hydrogen slowly 
escapes through metal, no matter how 
thick. But it doesn’t seep out rapidly 



enough to worry the present genera¬ 
tion. 

At room temperatures, about a cubic 
inch of hydrogen will get through 
thin steel. But it takes about 100,000 
years to filter through completely! 


SEEING STRAIGHT 


S CIENCE confirms the idea that 
rage or fear can “blind” you! 
Vision is not the same when you are 
under emotional strain as it is when 
you are relaxed. Motion pictures 
taken of the eyes of persons reading 
show that while 36 per cent of them 
could see better when emotionally 
roused, another 22 per cent became 
worse under the strain. 

These facts explain why many of 
the crashes which involve army pilots 
occur when the flier is returning from 
an exciting flight and tries to land his 
plane in a small field. When you “see 
red”—you can’t see! 


WETTER WATER 

S CIENCE’S latest miracle is wetter 
water! 

Whatever the new water touches, it 
wets almost instantly. Many yarns 
that take several minutes to become 
wet with ordinary water become 
soaked with “wetter” water in a few 


seconds. The secret is the addition 
of a new synthetic alcohol. 

The outstanding value of the dis¬ 
covery lies in the capacity of wetter 
water to cleanse air. An ordinary 
spray of water falls through the air of 
a room hazy with dust (and dust car¬ 
ries germs) without effect. Wetter 
water, however, clears the air in¬ 
stantly. 


THE RAREST ELEMENT 


R ADIUM is still the world’s rar¬ 
est substance! 

All the radium that has been ex¬ 
tracted from the Earth would make 
only a two-inch cube, but it would be 
valued at $35,000,000. 

The average yield of radium is just 
three grams a year, though this can be 
increased upon demand to about eight 
grams yearly. 

The world’s estimated supply of ra¬ 
dium amounts to twenty-five ounces. 
This may be enlarged if new scientific 
development proves fruitful. 


PLANE FACTS 

S AMUEL PIERPONT LANG¬ 
LEY, the man who designed the 
first motor-powered airplane to ac¬ 
complish sustained flight, never went 
up in an airship himself! 

Ten elephants could stand on the 
body and wings of a present-day air¬ 



liner without causing it to collapse, 
according to weight tests. 

The color scheme of an airliner’s in¬ 
terior has much to do with preventing 
air-sickness. Browns and yellows are 
conducive to nausea. Green tints fore¬ 
stall illness. 


THIS INCREDIBLE WORLD 


A GREATER amount of heat is 
required to raise the tempera¬ 
ture of water than any other substance 
with the exception of hydrogen. . . . 
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If all the ice at the Poles were to melt 
suddenly, the ocean’s level would rise 
some fifty feet. . . . According to the 
Department of Terrestrial Magnetism 
and Electricity, with each breath a 
normal person exhales 200,000,000 
electrically charged atoms. ... A 
temperature of 4 trillion degrees Fah¬ 
renheit, it is estimated, would annihi¬ 
late all matter. . . . 

The diamond is the only gem com¬ 
posed of a single element—carbon. 


. . . The total amount of iron in the 
average adult would suffice to make 
two or three medium-sized nails. . . . 
War isn’t the only cause of death by 
poison gas. Carbon monoxide fumes 
from automobiles kill an average of 
three Americans daily. . . . The only 
two insects that have ever been domes¬ 
ticated by man are the silkworm and 
the bee. . . . The full contents of the 
rattlesnake’s venom gland is worth 20 
cents at current commercial prices. 



HEADLINERS IN THE NEAT ISSUE 


T HE warden studied the convict before him. 

“Blackie Peyton,” he said, “for twenty years you’ve been a prisoner here in the 
Pit—fifteen miles under the surface of the Earth. You have been here at hard labor, 
smashing atoms continuously from 1960 to 1980. And now you are free. You are 
about to go out in the world again!” 

Out in the world! What was it like, after twenty years? Peyton furrowed his pale 
brow. “Things must be changed,” he muttered. 

“They are, Peyton. Greatly changed, in every way!” The warden offered him some¬ 
thing. “Take these dark spectacles. You’ll need them when you see sunlight. Take 
this, too.” He peeled five bills from a roll of money, and wadded them into Blackie’s 
vest pocket. 

“And now, Blackie Peyton—good luck!” 

And so Blackie Peyton, ex-convict, ventured into the world of living men outside. 
And there he found an incredible civilization. A hamburger and a cup of coffee cost 
five hundred dollars. There were no animals. And up in the sky, rotating around the 
Earth once every day, sped a city in the stratosphere—The Flying Island. A cita¬ 
del of science that hovered above the continents and ruled the world below with an 
iron hand. 

Blackie Peyton soon discovered that he had left the frying pan for the fire. Life 
on Earth, under the domain of the Airmen, was no better than his life in the Pit. And 
so Blackie Peyton vowed to win freedom for himself once and for all—by reaching 
upward to the—ISLAND IN THE SKY. 

ISLAND IN THE SKY is a scientifiction novel of a future that no writer has 
ever yet pictured. Of a future where science has perfected everything except men’s 
souls. ISLAND IN THE SKY, by Manly Wade Wellman, is the story of the imper¬ 
fect Utopia. Featured complete in the next issue. Illustrated by Paul! 


M OON PATROL, an interplanetary story by Victor Rousseau, brings back an old 
scientiGction favorite. Victor Rousseau, the author of such famed classics as 
“Messiah of the Cylinder,” and “Draft of Eternity ” makes his return to fantasy 
literature with the humorous story of a space cop with a toothache. You’ll 6nd plenty 
of chuckles when you meet old Doc Smag, Martian dentist. 


P LANTS MUST GROW, by Frank Belknap Long, introduces the first of a new se¬ 
ries—the botanical detective of the future! Here’s a new character who loves a 
Venusian orchid and a Mercurian man-eating tendril with the same amount of affec¬ 
tion—and uses his knowledge of interplanetary botany to help him solve crimes. Long 
says it with flowers! 


JT ISTEN to—THE VOICE, by Ross Rocklynne, also featured in the next issue. No 
Mu one could understand THE VOICE—but it had a lot to say! 

***** 


M 


ANY other short stories, plus all our usual fact features, in the next issue of 
THRILLING WONDER STORIES. Fascinating fact, fiction and fantasy from 
to cover! 
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MASTERS OF CHANCE 



By 

WILLIAM 

MORRISON 


Author of “Plastic Pigskin Daze," “Bad 
Medicine , etc. 


The Perfect Gambler Solved 
the Odds of Probability, But 
He Couldn't Beat the Law of 


Average People! 


T HERE was a crash of metal on 
the hard floor, and then the sud¬ 
den aimless whirring of small 
wheels. 

“Shut off his power, quick,” a voice 
shouted. 

“Take it easy,” a man grunted. 
“Here comes the boss. It’s all right, 
Mr. Hale. He’s shut off.” 

Jeff Hale, manager of the Scott 
Space Vessel factories, had leaped 
into motion at the sound of the crash. 
Now his eyes coldly examined the 
mass of twisted metal that lay on the 
floor. 

“What happened to that robot?” he 
demanded. 

“He collapsed from underwork,” the 
man who had spoken before said. 
“We’ve been going in this department 
at about two-thirds of our standard 
speed, somewhat below the minimum 
for robots of the semi-brain type. This 
one couldn’t adjust himself. He had 
a tendency to vibrate at low speeds, 
and his motor drive short-circuited.” 
“How’s the semi-brain—burnt out?” 
“I think it can be fixed, Mr. Hale.” 
“Well, take him away and leave him 
in the repair department. Switch off 
all the other semi-brain robots. Shut 
down this whole section of the fac¬ 
tory, if necessary. I don’t want any 
more accidents.” 

“Yes, Mr. Hale.” 

Jeff Hale turned to stare at the or¬ 
derly ranks of mechanical robots 
working busily at the transmission 
lines. He cursed softly to himself. 
Never tiring, never stopping to rest 
or chat with each other, soon those 


Jeff gave the robot Instructions 
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robots would be forced to stop for 
lack of work to do. And all because 
one fool combination of organic col¬ 
loid and metal had suddenly decided 
to take a vacation. 

“Jeff!” a voice called from his 
wrist. 

His features grew softer. That was 
Barbara Mercer, from the central of¬ 
fice of the Scott factories. He touched 
a stud on his wrist set. Her face sprang 
into view, pretty, mischievous and, at 
the moment, a little worried. 

“Don’t tell me,” he said. “I can 
guess. There’s been no word from 
BrR-19.” 

“No word,” she admitted. “How 
much longer can we keep going like 
this?” 

“We’ll be finished with our present 
order by the end of the week. Then 
we’ll have to stop work entirely, which 
will mean a tremendous waste of time 
and robot energy. Or else we’ll have 
to set ourselves to making standard- 
type space ships, and hope that we’ll 
be able to sell them later. Whatever 
happens that Government order is not 
going to be filled.” 

“Is there any chance of our getting 
another brain robot?” 

E shook his head somberly. 
“There are only twenty of them 
in the city, and less than that in the 
rest of the country put together. And 
they’re all kept occupied to the legal 
limit. Imagine it! Twenty square 
miles of factory space, tens of thou¬ 
sands of robots, almost any one of 
whom could be replaced without the 
slightest trouble. But of them all, 
only BrR-19, the only one really in¬ 
dispensable, takes it into his head to 
disappear! And nobody has the slight¬ 
est idea where he’s gone to.” 

“It’s maddening, Jeff. We’ve been 
trying to get in touch with Larry 
Scott, in the hope that he might be 
able to do something. But so far we 
haven’t been able to contact him.” 

“Probably off on a joy-ride some¬ 
where in space,” muttered Jeff. 
“There’s anothr headache.” 

Larry Scott, the aging playboy, had 
inherited Scott Space Vessels, Inc., 
from an uncle who had in turn inherit¬ 
ed it from a distant relative. Scott 


knew nothing of what went on in the 
factories, and cared nothing, so long 
as the profits kept coming in to sus¬ 
tain his passion for the gay life that 
was slowly dragging him to the grave. 
It was for him that the multitudes of 
robots and the fifty human beings who 
managed the factories spent their 
days working. 

Barbara signed off. Jeff made his 
way to the drafting department. This 
occupied only a small room, which was 
reserved for BrR-19 and a human 
helper. Here BrR-19, replacing the 
hundreds of human draftsmen and en¬ 
gineers who had formerly been em¬ 
ployed, was accustomed to construct 
the working plans for the space ships 
the company maunfactufed. 

His mathematical mind worked with 
lightning speed, solving complex 
problems that involved as many as 
twenty independent variables with 
about as much difficulty as the average 
human being would have had in add¬ 
ing two and two. Because of the or¬ 
ganic colloids in his make-up, he be¬ 
longed to the one type of robot which 
exhibited a sort of fatigue, analogous 
to the polorization of the elements of 
an electrical cell. His working day was 
therefore limited to eight hours. 

In those eight hours, though, he 
drew up plans which kept the other 
robots busy every hour of the twenty- 
four, and every day of the year. He 
differed from the other robots, too, in 
having special legal privileges. Oddly 
enough, these were not due to his ex¬ 
traordinary abilities, but to his weak¬ 
ness. Being expensive and having a 
tendency to go out of order if over¬ 
worked, he was permitted to take rest 
periods at will. 

He was also granted certain rights 
which it would have been absurd to 
grant to the mechanical robots. He 
was allowed to occupy an apartment 
that contained special devices needed 
for his relaxation, and he could own 
property. Up to now, no other brain 
robot had taken selfish advantage of 
these privileges. BrR-19 had been the 
first. 

A WEEK before, he had simply 
failed to show up. At the fac¬ 
tory his absence had at first caused a 
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little annoyance, but no alarm. When 
his absence persisted and a Govern¬ 
ment order had come in that demand¬ 
ed immediate attention, Jeff had 
started an investigation. 

A search of the robot’s home had 
failed to find any trace of him. Jeff 
had then called the Missing Individ¬ 
uals Bureau, which had made a search 
of all the haunts usually frequented 
by robots of the brain or semi-brain 
varities. The difficulty was increased 
by the fact that so many of the robots, 
no matter how greatly they differed 
internally, looked alike. A casual 
passerby could hardly tell BrR-19 
from the ordinary mechanical, ma¬ 
chine-tending robot. 

If BrR-19 wanted to stay in hiding, 
he could do so until a policeman 
caught a glimpse of his number. And 
even if he were discovered, he could 
not be forced to return to the factory. 
He could only be persuaded. That was 
the law, and BrR-19 knew his rights. 

In the drafting department the or¬ 
ders for the Government ships were 
neatly laid out on BrR-19’s desk, 
awaiting his return. His human help¬ 
er, with nothing to do, sat on BrR-19’s 
chair, his feet on the desk. 

“Take those feet down!” Jeff barked 
irritably. “You’re scratching the 
desk.” 

The boy complied meekly. Jeff, 
knowing that the youngster would be 
disobeying him as soon as he left, did 
not care. The desk was unscratchable 
plastic. Jeff had barked his order 
simply because BrR-19’s continued ab¬ 
sence was making him desperate. 

Over in department 167, a squad of 
robots finished their work. A master 
robot shut off the power and the ma¬ 
chines rested wastefully. As Jeff Hale 
observed the signal that showed what 
was happening, black thoughts raced 
through his mind. 

rR-19 had been having what for a 
robot was an unusually good 
time, until people refused to have any¬ 
thing more to do with him. 

Accident had led him to the glow¬ 
ing black sign that designated La- 
tour’s, one of the legalized gambling 
dens along the city’s Rainbow Street. 
Perceptible more by its heat radiation 


than by its light to ordinary human 
beings, the black sign was clearly vis¬ 
ible to BrR-19. It had drawn him with 
an almost phototropic effect. 

Wandering first into the room 
where the roulette wheel was spinning 
around, he had gazed at it in fascina¬ 
tion. A few questions had led to some 
sort of understanding of why the 
wheel was being whirled around, but 
the answers made little sense to 
BrR-19. 

The croupier started the wheel spin¬ 
ning. BrR-19’s mathematical brain 
enabled him at once, from the strength 
of the initial impulse and an estimate 
of the inertia of the wheel and the co¬ 
efficient of friction of the bearings, to 
judge when the wheel would stop. It 
was not a modern wheel, with ninety- 
seven numbers on it, five of them 
for the house. BrR-19 could estimate 
within one space on each side what 
the winning number would be. 

But the human beings surrounding 
the croupier evidently had no such 
ability. They placed their bets on dif¬ 
ferent numbers and different colors, 
and only rarely did they guess right. 
Chance and the whim of the moment 
guided their judgment, not sober cal¬ 
culation. 

When they had made a correct 
guess, however, they were rewarded 
with a small heap of bills for each one 
they had laid out. The heap of bills 
meant nothing to BrR-19. He had al¬ 
most no wants that money was re¬ 
quired to satisfy. But the calcula¬ 
tions amused him and he liked to take 
part in a game with human beings. 

In a metal cabinet in his chest were 
five bills of moderate value that would 
be needed for paying the rent of his 
apartment. It was customary for brain 
robots to carry money for such pur¬ 
pose instead of having the Govern¬ 
ment do the paying for them, since it 
simplified bookkeeping. 

BrR-19 placed a small bill on 77. The 
number lost, leaving him only four 
bills in reserve. 

The chances were against his losing 
all four in bets of only one at a time, 
but even if he did, he could raise ad¬ 
ditional money by temporarily pawn¬ 
ing an arm or a leg or even an eye. 

The croupier started the wheel 
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again. BrR-19, making an instantane¬ 
ous calculation, placed another bet on 
64. This time he won. He bet again 
and lost. After that he won four 
times in a row. When BrR-19 lost, the 
croupier took in a single bill. When 
he won, the croupier paid out ninety. 

W ITHIN a few moments the 
croupier made a signal of dis¬ 
tress. A messenger came hurrying over 
with several more packages of bills. 
The croupier started the wheel and 
BrR-19 put down ninety bills at once, 
sixty on 61 and fifteen each on 14 
and 97, the neighboring numbers. 97 
won. 

The croupier spun the wheel once 
more and BrR-19 placed three more 
bets. His metal cabinet was now full 
of money. The manager came over and 
discussed things with the croupier. 
Then they closed the wheel. When 
BrR-19 wandered over to another ta¬ 
ble, the new croupier refused to accept 
his bets. 

He wandered disconsolately out of 
the front door and down the street. 
The new game was fascinating. It re¬ 
quired calculations that had not one- 
tenth of the difficulty of laying out the 
plans for a new space ship, yet he was 
rewarded as he had never been re¬ 
warded at the factory, where his 
abilities were taken for granted. The 
money still meant nothing to him, but 
he prized it as a symbol of his skill. 
Also, there was the fact that human 
beings desired it greatly. If they had 
a use for it, then probably he could 
find one, too. 

He walked with slow, awkward 
steps along Rainbow Street, until an¬ 
other glowing black sign caught his 
attention. This was a particularly fa¬ 
mous gambling den. He allowed an 
attractor beam to draw him inside. 

This time he found himself in a 
room where the various games that 
involved the use of dice were being 
played. He studied carefully the 
peculiar cubes with numbered sides, 
the little pits on each side of the cube 
produced an almost inperceptible lack 
of symmetry that was reflected to only 
the faintest degree in the way the 
cubes rolled. The essential thing, of 
course, was the way the cubes were 


thrown. If the player could control 
their motion properly, he could have 
them turn up any manner he pleased. 

It was obvious that the human play¬ 
ers lacked the power to control these 
cubes as they would have wished. But 
BrR-19’s arms were constructed to 
make drawings with an accuracy up to 
one-thousanth of an inch. 

He studied the game, asked a few 
questions about the rules, adjusted 
his arm joints and inserted a neces¬ 
sary drop of lubricant. Then he placed 
a bet. 

Two hours later, his metal cabinet 
stuffed to the limit with bills, he was 
shown to the door and told he was no 
longer wanted. But this time he knew 
what to do. 

He walked along Rainbow Street 
until he found still another glowing 
black sign. Entering, he first changed 
most of his bills into others of the 
largest possible denomination. Then 
he looked around for new games to 
play. 

He found a card game with five 
other players, all human. The rules 
were reasonably simple, but BrR-19 
paid little attention to them. The 
main thing, he gathered quickly, was 
to know which cards each player held. 

That was not too difficult. When 
the cards were collected after the first 
deal, BrR-19 knew the relative posi¬ 
tions of most of them. And as a play¬ 
er shuffled, BrR-19 estimated the num¬ 
ber he held in each hand, calculated 
how the two groups of cards fitted 
together. He was able, after all the 
shuffling, to know exactly what had 
become of those cards whose location 
he had fixed. After three deals he 
could name all the cards that were 
dealt to each player. From then on 
he never lost sight of them. 

A FTER the game broke up, with 
the other players staring at him 
distrustfully, BrR-19 wandered into 
another room. Here a different kind 
of card game was taking place. 

The cards were shuffled mechan¬ 
ically, so that he could catch no 
glimpse of them during the process. 
He took no part in the game at first. 
Instead, he watched. At the end of 
two hours he had learned that the 
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shuffling process did not leave the 
cards distributed at random, but ac¬ 
cording to one of several complex 
patterns. He bought his way into this 
game and was eventually asked to 
leave. 

Some of the gambling houses closed 
for lack of patrons as morning came. 
It was not until the next afternoon 
that he had another opportunity to 
exercise his newly found passion for 
games of so-called chance. By the 
third day he had covered even the 
most insignificant gambling house in 
town and was unwelcome in every 
one of them. 

Strangely enough he did not ex¬ 
perience his usual need for rest. The 
mathematical problems he was en¬ 
countering were so simple that the 
ordinary polarization of his colloids 
did not take place, so he experienced 
no weariness. When the gambling 
houses refused any longer to have 
anything to do with him, he roamed 
the streets aimlessly. 

Finally, he discovered street ur¬ 
chins involved in games in which the 
element of chance seemed to them to 
have a part. He took their metal 
coins and sought for new playmates. 

During all this time, as his reputa¬ 
tion grew among the fearful owners 
of the gambling houses, the police 
were searching for him. But they 
searched only in respectable places, 
having no idea that a robot could pos¬ 
sibly acquire a human vice. And when 
some of the people finally began com¬ 
plaining to the police, BrR-19 was 
no longer patronizing his former 
haunts. He was wandering in the 
streets, like thousands of other robots. 
The police never came near getting 
on his track. 

By the fifth day no human gamblers 
would have anything to do with a 
robot who wanted to place a little bet. 
All afternoon BrR-19 searched with¬ 
out success for a game he would be 
permitted to enter. By nightfall, for 
the first time he felt as if his colloids 
were polarizing. His energy was be¬ 
ginning to run low, too, and soon he 
would need recharging. 

He suddenly found a friend—a man 
who had landed in an autogiro on an 
avenue that cut diagonally across 


Rainbow Street and sat there. 

The man’s face was flushed and his 
clothes rumpled, so that he looked in 
almost as bad condition as the auto¬ 
giro he had brought down so unskil¬ 
fully. He greeted BrR-19 with affec¬ 
tion. 

“Hiya, pal! Have a drink of Mar¬ 
tian beer. Nothin’ but the best for 
my pals!” 

BrR-19 considered him gravely. The 
man got out of the autogiro, stag¬ 
gered and clutched BrR-19’s neck af¬ 
fectionately. 

“You’re drunk, pal,” he announced 
as his hand slipped off the robot’s 
metal shoulder. “Come on home with 
me and I’ll put you to bed.” 

BrR-19 supported his weight, which 
to him was negligible, and they set 
off in the direction of the man’s home. 
It was a short walk, but an eventful 
one. The man fell to the ground 
three times before they reached their 
destination. 

^MTHEN they arrived, BrR-19 
ww hesitated. This huge structure 
was obviously not a factory, so he al¬ 
lowed the man to lead him into an 
elaborately furnished room. 

There were pictures and statues 
which were purely ornamental and 
therefore, to BrR-19, perfectly mean¬ 
ingless. Through the uni-direction- 
ally transparent walls, he could see 
a street and the people walking along 
it. They were in a central shopping 
section, one of the most desirable 
residences in town. But BrR-19 knew 
nothing of that. 

The man whistled. A small one- 
purpose robot of the Martian type, 
with wheels instead of legs, rolled in. 

“A drink for me and my pal,” the 
man ordered. 

The robot brought in the drinks, 
and that reminded BrR-19. Seeing 
an energy outlet in one of the walls, 
he thrust in his charging arm to re¬ 
plenish his store of energy. The man 
watched him gravely, but without 
surprise, as if used to all sorts of ec¬ 
centricities from his friends. 

The human being took off his jack¬ 
et, transparent except where it had 
been ornamented with strips of radi- 
active metals, and a pair of dice rolled 
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out. BrR-19’s crystaline eyes bright¬ 
ened. 

“Let’s roll ’em,” the man said. 
“Baby needs a new pair of rivets.” 

In the next room was a roulette 
sphere of the latest variety. These 
were not yet popular in gambling 
houses, but were all the rage among 
those who followed the fashions. It 
offered possibilities in three dimen¬ 
sions instead of two, but to BrR-19 
the calculations were still simple 
enough. He took several bills out of 
his metal cabinet. 

“I knew you were a sport, pal,” the 
man said. “How about having a little 
game ?” 

There was a crafty expression on 
his ruddy face. For all his drunken¬ 
ness, he seemed to be plotting some¬ 
thing or other. But BrR-19 nodded 
stiffly. 

The man whirled the sphere around 
and BrR-19 became aware of some¬ 
thing strange. A magnetic force had 
suddenly made its appearance. He 
felt it in every inch of his metallic 
body and it puzzled him, for he had 
been aware of no magnetism among 
the gambling house wheels. The pro¬ 
fessional gamblers, watched over by 
the police and satisfied with the enor¬ 
mous house percentage, had no need 
to cheat. 

BrR-19 could not guess the mean¬ 
ing of this magnetic force, for he had 
no conception of how to play a game 
any way but fairly. It need make 
little difference to him, though. He 
estimated the magnetic strength, de¬ 
cided that he would allow for it in 
his calculations, and placed his first 
bet. 

I N the factory, Barbara Mercer was 
sending out a frantic call for Jeff 
Hale. Jeff, as he tuned her in, won¬ 
dered at the urgency of her soft voice. 
“Jeff, they’ve found Larry Scott!” 
“Good,” he grunted. “Maybe our 
playboy boss can use his influence to 
borrow us another brain robot.” 

“But he doesn’t own Scott Space 
Vessels any more!” 

Jeff’s face relaxed into a grin. 
“That’s the best news I’ve heard 
in a year. He’s held us back so much, 
it’s a wonder we’re not bankrupt. Now 


if the new owner is a real man, we’ll 
be able to go places.” 

“But, Jeff,” she wailed, “that’s ex¬ 
actly what the new owner isn’t! I 
mean a real man. It’s BrR-19!” 

“Let me get this straight,” Jeff 
said dazedly. “You mean that two 
things have happened—Scott has 
sold the place, and BrR-19 has finally 
been found—” 

“I mean that BrR-19 is the owner 
of Scott Space Vessels! He won the 
factories from Larry Scott in a rou¬ 
lette space game!” 

Jeff rocked back on his heels, 
stunned as effectively as if someone 
had batted him over the head with the 
butt of a ray pistol. It was insane, 
unimaginable. A robot the master of 
a factory he had worked in, a factory 
for which he had no possible use? 

Then Jeff’s mind began to race. He 
doubted whether a robot would be 
permitted to own the Scott works. 
But until the courts had rendered a 
decision, there was no question that 
he would be taking orders from 
BrR-19. Larry Scott had been inter¬ 
ested only in the money he had been 
abl to draw from the company. Jeff 
perceived now that things might have 
been worse. 

BrR-19, not caring for money but 
curious as to whether some of his 
calculations checked or not, could 
ruin the factory altogether in his ex¬ 
periments. Of the two owners, Jeff 
began to realize that the drinker had 
been preferable to the thinker. 

“Jeff, are you still there?” Barbara 
was calling impatiently. 

“Yes, darling,” he said, unconscious 
of the term he had used, and not 
aware that on his miniature wrist set 
her face was blushing. “But I’ve been 
thinking. There’s a chance for a way 
out in this crazy situation. Barbara, 
I want you to do something in a 
hurry. Get in touch with every hu¬ 
man being in the place. We’re meet¬ 
ing in a quarter of an hour at my 
office.” 

“And the robots?” 

“Let them go on with their work 
and have them shut off when they 
finish their orders. Don’t worry about 
them, even if every machine in the 
place shuts down.” 
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The human beings gathered fast. 
By the time Jeff reached his office, 
he had added to this information Bar¬ 
bara had given him. Five people were 
already waiting for him. Others were 
hastening in from every corner of the 
vast factory, leaving the robots un¬ 
supervised. There was bewilderment 
on their faces, but Jeff waited until 
the last one arrived. 

“I suppose you know what has hap¬ 
pened,” he began. 

“We can’t work,” replied someone, 
“because BrR-19 hasn’t showed up.” 

“It’s worse than that. BrR-19 has 
developed a passion for gambling, and 
has won the factory from Larry Scott. 
He’s our new owner.” 

H E paused a moment to let the 
news sink in. There was an 
excited buzz of conversation, which 
died away as he rapped for order. 

“You figure out for yourself what 
’can happen from now on,” he said 
grimly. “BrR-19 has no interest in 
producing space ships. To him the 
factory is only a big toy, to be used 
or destroyed as he pleases. And I’m 
afraid that he may be more interested 
in destroying it than in using it.” 

“Is the whole thing legal?” a voice 
asked. 

“Apparently it is. Brain robots 
may own property. Although the 
courts may eventually decide against 
BrR-19 on the ground that his 
ownership is against the public inter¬ 
est, that wouldn’t do us much good. 
By the time ^he decision is handed 
down, the place may be in ruins.” 

“Even if the courts were to return 
the company to Larry Scott,” Barbara 
pointed out, “we wouldn’t be much 
better off. He’s just as liable to tear 
the place to pieces as BrR-19 is.” 

Jeff nodded. “That’s why I’m pro¬ 
posing a third alternative. The whole 
group of us can chip in and acquire 
ownership of Scott Space Vessels 
ourselves.” 

A roar of laughter answered him. 
A woman, one of the chief overseers 
of foremen robots, demanded: 

“Do you know what the last esti¬ 
mate of the plant’s value was? Seven 
billion and a few-odd hundred million 
dollars! Do you expect to raise that 


much money by passing around a 
hat?” 

“Of course not. I expect to take 
the property away from BrR-19 
in the same way he got it. You 
all know that his mathematical ability 
gives him an enormous advantage 
over human beings in any of the 
ordinary games in which luck is sup¬ 
posed to be involved. He is not a 
victim of chance, but its master. Scott 
was under the impression that by 
playing a crooked game, he was sure 
to win. He learned better.” 

“Then what possibility is there of 
winning?” 

“Well, there’s one field in which I 
have the same advantage over him 
that he has over us.” 

“What is that?” 

“That’s my secret. But if we can 
raise a thousand dollars among all of 
us, I’m willing to take the money and, 
by placing small bets at first, try to 
win the factory away from BrR-19. 
If I succeed, it will belong to all of 
us.” 

There was a slight hesitation. Then 
Barbara threw in a bill and others 
followed rapidly. Jeff picked up the 
money and counted it. 

“Eleven hundred and forty-seven 
dollars,” he announced. “I may be 
gone for a few hours, but when I 
come back, I hope it will be with the 
factory in my pocket.” 

Anxiously they watched him go. 

EFF had only one worry. He was 
wondering how BrR-19’s passion 
for gambling was holding out. If most 
of the human beings the robot en¬ 
countered were still refusing to play 
with him, Jeff’s chances were bright. 

He found BrR-19 in the house that 
the robot had won from Larry Scott. 
BrR-19 recognized him at once. Jeff 
knew that at sight of a familiar face, 
the robot had begun to think sudden¬ 
ly of the factory that was now his. 

“I hear that you have learned to 
calculate probabilities,” Jeff said di¬ 
rectly. 

The robot nodded, pleased. Turn¬ 
ing, he led the way to the roulette 
sphere. His eyes looked hopeful at 
the prospect of having another game. 

Jeff shook his head. “This is too 
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complicated for me. There are too 
many possibilities.” 

His eyes fell on a television screen, 
and he touched a stud. A picture of 
crowds of people sprang into view. It 
was the corner of Rainbow Street and 
Radium Avenue, the business and 
amusement center of the city, several 
miles away from where they were. 

“Look,” Jeff said. “On the upper 
levels are the different types of flying 
vessels. In the middle is the land 
traffic. And on the lower levels are 
the pedestrians.” 

“I observe,” replied BrR-19. 

“At the right you see a single broad 
pavement that splits into five paths, 
each leading in a different direction. 
These are numbered from one to five. 
Do you see them?” 

“I see.” 

“A pedestrian can take any one of 
those five paths. In space roulette 
there are many possibilities. Here 
there are only five. But instead of 
calculating the movements of an in¬ 
animate sphere, you must here deal 
with human beings. Do you think 
your brain is capable of doing this?” 

“It is capable,” stated BrR-19. 

“Observe that woman,” Jeff or¬ 
dered. 

The robot nodded heavily. From 
the slowness of his motions, Jeff gath¬ 
ered that the fatigue chemicals were 
acting and that the powerful caculat- 
ing brain was duller than usual. He 
went ahead confidently. 

“When she reaches the point at 
which the paths branch off, it is just 
as probable that she will take any one 
of them as any other. The odds 
against any single possibility are four 
to one. Are you willing to let me 
take my choice and bet against me?” 

The robot held out a bill. Jeff’s 
eyes widened. 

“Too much.” He held out a small 
bill. The robot covered the bet. Jeff 
said: “She will turn to Path Number 
Four.” 

T HE woman approached the cor¬ 
ner, hesitated, looked around and 
then turned to Number Four. A small 
boy was coming near, from the same 
direction by which the woman had 
made her appearance. 


“Now you make your choice,” Jeff 
said politely. 

“Number One,” the robot muttered, 
and lost. 

“That couple is going to go straight 
ahead, Number Three,” Jeff said. 

The couple walked as he had pre¬ 
dicted. The robot stared at him with 
doubt in his crystalline eyes. But 
when another couple came marching 
up to the point at which the paths 
diverged, he had a glint of under¬ 
standing. 

“Couples go straight ahead,” he said 
complacently. “Number Three.” 

This couple turned off to Number 
Five. The robot looked bewildered. 
A fat woman moved along slowly. 

“Number Two,” Jeff ventured. 

The woman took Path dumber Two. 

The robot paused, collecting his 
thoughts. A man and a woman walked 
slowly along together, and he guessed 
Number Three. They went off on 
Path Number Four. Another fat 
woman appeared. 

“Number Two,” the robot grated. 

He was wrong. She took Path 
Number Four. 

The look of bewilderment on the 
robot’s face was almost pathetic. A 
thin woman came marching along and 
went off, as Jeff predicted, on Path 
Two, which the first fat woman had 
also taken. On the next bet, Jeff 
guessed wrong. Then the robot 
guessed again, correctly this time, and 
seemd to feel better. 

But from then on the luck was all 
in Jeff’s favor. Statistically his 
chances of guessing right were sup¬ 
posed to be one in five, but actually 
he did better than one in three. The 
robot’s correct guesses were only 
around eighteen per cent, slightly 
worse than the figure that would have 
been predicted according to the prob¬ 
abilities of the situation. 

Despite Jeff’s success, it was three 
hours before he had reached the stage 
where he could afford to bet in sums 
of more than a million. He had long 
been beyond the point where he stood 
in any danger of losing his stake on 
small bets. From now on, however, 
the size of the bets mounted rapidly. 
Within an hour, the robot was penni¬ 
less. 
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BrR-19 held his head in both metal 
hands. 

“It has been difficult trying to esti¬ 
mate the motion of these people,” he 
complained. “More difficult than 
planning a space ship. There were 
too many variables to consider. Even 
so, I seem to have overlooked several. 
My brain colloids are almost com¬ 
pletely polarized.” 

“You go back to your apartment 
and have a good night’s rest,” Jeff 
said. “Tomorrow, report for work 
as usual.” 

The robot nodded wearily and Jeff 
left him. 


A T the factory, the group of men 
and women were still waiting 
for his return. 

Jeff grinned at them. 

“I won, and the factory is ours. You 
can go home now and return tomor¬ 
row. BrR-19 will then be back at 


work.” 

“We’re staying until you explain to 
us how you did it!” 

“Well, as I told you, there was one 
subject about which I knew a lot more 
than did BrR-19. That was psychol¬ 
ogy-” 

“But he has a brain!” a man ob¬ 
jected. 

“It’s just an imitation of the real 
thing—wonderful for purposes of 
calculation, but not very adaptable. 
And because all his wants are 
looked after so promptly, he lacks 
the ability to think of his own needs. 
In addition, he isn’t well acquainted 
with what human beings consider use¬ 
ful and desirable.” 

He described the nature of the bets 
he had made with the robot. 

“I think I know!” Barbara cried. 

“You should. In general. Paths 
Two and Five gave me most trouble. 
But a lot of the middle-aged and 
elderly women turned to Path Four. 
Many of the young girls turned to 
Path One, on the left. And the 
couples, although not all of them, had 
a tendency to go straight ahead, on 
Path Three. They didn’t all act in 
that manner, of course. If they had, 
I’d never have made a mistake and 
BrR-19 would have guessed my sys¬ 
tem. 


“But I was right often enough to 
win a good part of the bets. And as 
the changes produced by age and 
companionship are a little compli¬ 
cated for BrR-19, the reason for my 
success still baffles him.” 

“Why were you able to predict the 
way they went?” a man demanded. 
“And what has psychology to do with 
it?” 

B ARBARA laughed. Some of the 
other women, guessing the an¬ 
swer joined her. 

“Off on Path Four,” Jeff said, “two 
department stores were having a 
showing of new fall styles for the 
matron. Path One led to a sale of 
misses’ clothes. On Path Three, 
straight ahead, where many couples 
went, a theatre was showing a new 
smash hit three-dimensional movie, 
Martian Love Song, with tactile and 
odor effects. But the prices are high, 
and the place would be patronized 
chiefly by fellows anxious to make an 
impression on their girls. 

“When I saw a married couple— 
you’ve noticed the husband walking 
ahead and impatiently trying to hurry 
his wife—I knew they wouldn’t throw 
their money away. Poor BrR-19 
couldn’t tell when people were mar¬ 
ried.” 

“About the two difficult paths—” 
Barbara suggested. 

“Oh, yes. Path Number Five was 
difficult because all sorts of people 
went there. It led to a science lec¬ 
ture, so I simply tried to pick out 
intelligent faces. As for Number 
Two, that led to a famous beauty sa¬ 
lon. A woman who was reasonably 
plump, but careful of her appearance 
and desirous of losing weight, would 
go there. So would a thin woman 
anxious to gain weight. But when I 
saw a woman who was fat and had 
given up the fight, I knew the beauty 
parlor was not for her. 

“BrR-19 was completely baffled 
by Path Two. I’ve already re¬ 
marked that he doesn’t know much 
about human, especially female psy¬ 
chology. As for me”—he looked at 
Barbara and grinned again—“I’ve had 
a pretty good teacher and I intend to 
learn a lot more.” 
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| EL AX, Dude, will you!” 

Boulton snarled. “I’ve 
> got to talk to someone or 
go bats. Sit down.” 

The dapper little man sank into a 
big cabin chair, and Boulton lit a ciga¬ 
rette and leaned back, whooshing the 
smoke noisily out through his lips. 

“You don’t know where we’re 
headed this trip, do you, Dude?” 


“Sure,” Dude Sully said, surprised. 
“You showed it to me on the cele- 
chart yourself. Boss. Nemone, an as¬ 
teroid. Declination, three degrees, 
ten point five minutes. Right Ascen¬ 
sion, two point—” 

“No,” Boulton cut in. “I mean—-well, 
blast it, you don’t know why we’re 
going to Nemone?” 

Dude Sully shook his head uneasily. 
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The natty little man had tossed off 
many an ugly job—not excluding mur¬ 
der—for Bruce Boulton, his employer, 
the powerful president of Rockets, 
Ltd. As the financier’s bodyguard, 
he had learned that it usually paid not 
to know more than you had to. All 
he knew now was that he was taking 
the Boss on his personal cruiser, the 
Vampire, to a little asteroid almost 
out of the System. He wasn’t sure he 
wanted to know more, unless of course 
it was in reference to a “job.” 

“No,” Boulton answered his own 
question irritably, “you don’t know 
why we’re going. And no one else 
does either—I don’t think they’d be¬ 
lieve it. I’m keeping an appointment 
I made fifteen years ago.” 

Sully blinked and the heavy-set 
tycoon eyed him challengingly. 

“You think I’ve slipped my moor¬ 
ings, eh?” The big man’s laugh boomed 
nervously. “Well, maybe I have. Lis¬ 
ten, Dude—you remember Chambers?” 

“Y’mean your old partner?” 

“That’s right. Erik Chambers— 
the young wizard of science, as the 
newstakes tagged him. Well, I’ve got 
a date with Chambers on Nemone.” 

S ULLY’S pallid face creased into a 
stupid question. 

“But, Boss,” the bodyguard mut¬ 
tered, “this Chambers is—” 

“Dead,” Boulton cut him off. “I 
know that, you fool. Didn’t I give 
Erik a space-burial when he died? 
But before he cashed in, Chambers 
and I made a pact. It was his idea— 
to meet exactly fifteen years from 
then on NemOne. A screwball notion, 
but Erik had just got sick on the 
tramp freighter we were on, and to 
humor him I agreed. That was fifteen 
years ago—today.” 

The little bodyguard’s jaws opened, 
then closed silently. Boulton chain- 
lit another elaborately monogrammed 
cigarette. 

“If any of this leaks out,” he said 
deliberately, “I’ll strangle you myself 
and feed your carcass out of a rocket- 
exhaust. Understand, Dude?” 

“But, Boss,” Sully protested thickly, 
“I don’t get it. How come you’re go¬ 
ing? You don’t expect to—” 

“Of course I don’t!” Boulton grated 


impatiently. “Stop asking a lot of 
your fool questions. Shut up and get 
me a drink.” 

Sully went forward and Boulton 
wiped His moist forehead. Of course 
he didn’t expect to see Chambers on 
Nemone! He wasn’t a drooling idiot, 
yet! His former partner was dead 
and Bruce Boulton didn’t believe in 
ghosts. There was no one waiting on 
the lifeless asteroid ahead and he 
knew it. 

Why then was he going? He had 
avoided Sully’s question because he 
knew the answer would sound silly. 
No one familiar with him would be¬ 
lieve that the ruthless, hard-headed 
Bruce Boulton was making a week- 
long space voyage because a man fif¬ 
teen years dead was getting on his 
nerves! 

Three days ago, starting out from 
New York, he had kidded himself into 
believing that he was using the old 
pact as a pretext to get away on a short 
vacation. But that had been a flimsy 
self-delusion. The truth was that in 
order to get any peace he had to rid 
himself once and for all of Erik 
Chambers—yes, even though Eric 
Chambers had been thoroughly dead 
for a decade and a half. 

The flaxen-haired, pale, green-eyed 
image of Boulton’s former associate 
had taken to popping between him and 
his work with alarming frequency of 
late. The financier had tried drugs 
and alcohol-bouts in an effort to erase 
the lingering vision. But after each 
debauch the accusing face returned. 
Its presence became unnerving. The 
domineering, stone-cold tycoon felt 
that he was losing his iron grip. 

But then he had remembered the 
pact, and with it had come a way to 
exorcize the pale ghost of the young 
scientist. Erik Chambers had been 
in deadly earnest about the appoint¬ 
ment. He had sworn that no matter 
what happened he would meet Boul¬ 
ton on Nemone. Somehow, in a deep, 
instinctive way, Boulton felt that by 
breaking his sworn vow Chambers 
would lose the tenacious hold in his 
memory. He felt certain that after 
this day he would be able to forget 
his former partner forever. 

“Three hours more, Boss,” Sully 
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said coming in with the drink. Boul¬ 
ton dowrted the tall glass at a swal¬ 
low. The liquor spread a comfortable 
warmth through him. 

“Wake me before we land, Dude,” 
he said. “I’ve got time for a nap.” 
“Right, Boss.” 

T HE bodyguard left the cabin and 
Boulton lowered the back of his 
luxurious, convertible chair. But he 
didn’t close his eyes at once. To his 
right, through the Vampire’s round 
quartz port, a bright orange object 
out in the black dome of space caught 
his gaze. Boulton judged it to be a 
comet and watched the gleaming disc 
idly through half-closed lids. 

Erik Chambers, the tycoon thought 
wryly, would have wanted to know 
everything about that comet, its area, 
density and history. Chambers had 
been a scientist to his fingertips, no 
doubt of it. But he hadn’t been very 
smart. He, Boulton, had been the 
smart one, the businessman, and the 
businessman in him had crowded out 
the scientist. A break between the 
two had been inevitable and it was 
best it came when it did. 

The tycoon’s mind flashed backward 
through the years to an early, heat¬ 
generating freighter plodding the 
spaceway toward Earth from outlying 
Pluto. On board were the models 
of the epoch-making inventions for 
rocket-control perfected on the dark 
planet. And in a cheap cabin on the 
lugger, the two partners faced each 
other. . . . 

“It’s not right,” Erik Chambers said 
earnestly, his face pale and wan from 
months of sleepless effort, “to market 
our devices for our own exclusive 
gain, Bruce. They must be utilized so 
that all society will benefit equally. 
Besides, the Council will pay us well 
for—” 

“Bah! Ten thousand apiece if we’re 
lucky!” 

“That’s more than I can use.” 
“Listen, Erik, there’s millions, even 
billions in our own company! With 
these new devices, we’ll control every 
ship in space in ten years! Think, 
man!” 

“I have thought,” the young scien¬ 
tist said slowly and with suppressed 


emotion, “and I warn you, Boulton, 
that I’ll destroy every model rather 
than let you exploit the inventions to 
make a private fortune! I haven’t 
worked for years to see my sweat 
turned into a monopoly for a single 
individual.” 

Boulton raged inwardly but said 
nothing and resolved to rid himself 
somehow of the troublesome idealist. 
The opportunity presented itself 
sooner than he hoped. Chambers fell 
ill on board of a Plutonian fever, a 
serious disease but not necessarily a 
mortal one. Any Council port along 
the lugger’s route stocked the specific 
antitoxin. Boulton could have saved 
his partner’s life by informing the 
captain of Chambers’ 'danger. But the 
coming industrialist had kept silent 
and made certain that no one sus¬ 
pected. There was no doctor on board. 
Erik Chambers died within twenty- 
four hours. . . . 

The tycoon stirred uneasily out of 
his revery. He felt no conscience 
pangs. Remorse was a weakness of 
petty minds. Too many other lives 
had been sacrificed in the building of 
Rockets. Chambers was only the first. 
And his great commercial creation 
was worth twice all of them, Boulton 
thought contemptuously. If only he 
could forget his old partner! 

He would—after today. Chambers 
was dead and he, Boulton, was alive, 
that was the main thing to remember. 
He was alive and a billionaire several 
times over in a position where not 
even the Council could touch him. He 
would be a supreme fool to let an 
ancient memory seriously upset him. 
After today, Erik Chambers would 
really be dead—this time for good. 

The drowsy tycoon found the last 
thought grimly pleasant. He stretched 
and closed his eyes. In a few minutes, 
he slept in untroubled peacefulness. 
Through the port, the rays of the 
orange comet fell on the outstretched 
financier, enveloping Boulton in soft, 
saffron-red fingers of light. 

Underjets blazing, the plump, bur¬ 
nished hull of the sleek Vampire 
settled slowly in a vertical descent. 
Below lay the formless chaos of a 
primeval world. Nemone was arid, 
oxygenless and uninhabitable. Sully 
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set the cruiser down amongst jagged 
crags and crevices into a hollow 
hardly longer than the Vampire’s 
beam-length. 

The bodyguard removed two bul- 
gers from the cabin lockers, and he 
and his awakened Boss donned them. 
The asteroid was only a twenty-third 
degree gravity body. The two men 
stepped carefully out of the air-lock, 
bracing themselves against the ex¬ 
pected loss in weight. On the uneven 
ground, they swayed drunkenly. It 
took some effort for them to keep bal¬ 
anced in the weightless atmosphere. 

“Let’s get out of here, Boss,” Sully 
muttered into his transmitter. “This 
is no place for humans!” 

Boulton ignored his bodyguard’s 
attempt at levity. The tycoon mo¬ 
tioned for Sully to follow him, and 
walked toward a nearby rock cluster 
with shuffling little steps to avoid 
bounding. There he gave the little 
man a Very-pistol he had taken from 
the cruiser. 

“Fire it at the top of this pile,” 
he ordered. And then, when Sully 
grimaced: “Get up there, Dude. This 
is part of Chambers’ final instruc¬ 
tions !” 

The bodyguard stared incredulously, 
started to say something, then thought 
better of it. Cursing under his breath, 
Sully climbed gingerly. An extra bit 
of pressure on a single leg muscle 
would send him hurtling against a 
crag. At the summit, he set the flare 
and ignited it. A blue-white incan¬ 
descence hissed forth, turning the 
dusk around the Vampire into a glar¬ 
ing circle of light. 

Sully descended and the two men 
rounded the cruiser’s hull to avoid 
the glare. In the semi-darkness, the 
gaunt, black boulders roundabout 
threw eerie shadows over the pitted 
volcanic terrain. 

“How long do we have to stay here?” 
Sully asked disgruntledly. The little 
man had given up trying to fathom 
his Boss’ latest eccentricity. 

“Not long,” Boulton said coolly, 
glancing at his wrist chronometer. 
“Exactly a half hour.” 

“Boss—this guy is dead?” 

“Yes.” 

"Then—” 


“Shut up.” 

Boulton chuckled mirthlessly. 

“I was a fool to come,” he said 
evenly, “but I’m glad I did. Know 
something, Dude? For some idiotic 
reason, I think I sort of half-believed 
back in New York that Chambers 
would make good his boast and meet 
me here!” 

Sully shivered and the big man 
laughed mockingly. 

“What’s the matter, Dude?” he 
asked. “You’re not afraid of ghosts, 
are you?” 

The little killer grinned feebly but 
did not reply. 

Overhead, the night of space was 
fading before a pinkish radiance. 
Boulton saw the change and put it 
down to the coming dawn. Erik 
had given him explicit directions as to 
where on Nemone they would meet. It 
was on the side they were on—away 
from the Sun. With its rapid axial 
rotation, the asteroid would bring 
them around in an hour or less. Only 
by then they would be on their way 
back to Earth. 

B OLTON frowned. His partner 
had been absolutely positive and 
exact about the appointment. It was 
that, the tycoon thought, which had 
unsettled him and made him do a 
screwy thing like coming to Nemone. 
Well, in a few minutes, the old, fif¬ 
teen-year farce would be ended. To¬ 
day, he would bury Erik Chambers for 
the second and final time. Sometimes, 
he thought grimly, the memory takes 
more killing than the man himself! 

“You know, Dude,” the tycoon said 
reminiscently, “just before he died, 
Chambers became suspicious that I 
was causing his death! He was deliri¬ 
ous, of course. He raved at me and 
swore that he’d have his revenge for 
what I was doing to him. Poor chap! 
I let him go on because there was 
nothing I could do. Like I told him, 
the tramp had lost her bearings and we 
couldn’t get him to a port. See?” 
“Yeah,” Sully grunted. “I see.” 
“The steward and a few crew mem¬ 
bers all swore at the Commission in¬ 
vestigation that Chambers’ death was 
unavoidable. Those men are com¬ 
fortably fixed today. People who are 
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my friends don’t have to worry, you 
know that, Dude.” 

“Sure, Boss, I know that.” 

Boulton glanced at his wrist and 
looked up with a nervous grin. 

“Ten minutes more,” he announced 
in a voice that trembled only slightly 
under the sudden tension that gripped 
him. “Chambers or whatever is left 
of him had better hurry if he wants 
to make the date!” 

Sully stirred uneasily at his side. 
Around them the airless silence of 
Nemone seemed to deepen in a queer 
hush that had nothing to do with 
sound. It was the silence of extreme 
cold, the quiet of absolute motionless¬ 
ness. Yet the men in the bulgers felt 
noticeably warmer. Boulton looked 
up puzzled, and saw that the sky had 
turned a sullen and ugly red. Suddenly 
a great jagged flash of dazzling inten¬ 
sity split the dome overhead from 
horizon to horizon. For a long in¬ 
stant, the jagged peaks and crags 
around the Vampire were thrown into 
stark, lonely relief. 

Sully bounded upward in terror. 
Only Boulton’s clutching hand pre¬ 
vented the bodyguard from fleeing 
back into the ship. 

“Wait, you fool!” the tycoon blazed. 
“Only a few minutes more. No ion- 
storm is going to frighten me away 
now!” 

“Boss”— Sully squirmed miserably 
—“I don’t like this! What if that 
comet we saw back there is passing 
close? We’ll fry like rats on here! 
Let’s get off now!” 

“Don’t be an idiot. Dude,” Boulton 
rejoined with angry nervousness. 
“That comet won’t pass within a thou¬ 
sand parsecs of us. Any fool knows 
that a comet’s tail stays away from 
the Sun! That puts it a hundred mil¬ 
liard kilos away from us. Use your 
head. This is a static storm. I’ve 
lived through dozens of them!” 

Sully relapsed into troubled silence, 
and both men turned their gaze up¬ 
ward. Boulton had indeed witnessed 
many a gale in space. They were gen¬ 
erally spectacular but harmless. But 
the tycoon couldn’t recall any that 
equaled in fury or grandeur the one 
that was beginning to boil above them 
now. 


The sky had become a cauldron of 
angry, bloated scarlet, wreathed with 
mucky, black swathes. Long hissing 
streamers of incandescence burned 
through it in jerky, crisscross fash¬ 
ion. Huge showers of thick, blazing 
spark-clusters dropped out of the 
seething dome which shook again and 
again under a series of titanic, grind¬ 
ing crashes. 

T HEN Boulton heard another 
sound which seemed at last to 
awaken him to the possibility of gen¬ 
uine danger. The cupra-steel hull be¬ 
hind them was vibrating under inter¬ 
nal, atomic stresses. Like some great 
animal in deathly agony, the Vampire 
was trembling and emitting a high 
shrill whine. No ion-storm could af¬ 
fect drop-forged cupra-steel! The 
big tycoon uttered a sharp cry of 
warning to his underling and both 
made a precipitous dash for the air¬ 
lock on the Vampire’s port side. 

As they rounded the hull, the air¬ 
less atmosphere itself seemed to go 
berserk around them. Space curved, 
knotted and struck at the two men, 
twisting them about like weeds. The 
ground seemed to titillate under Boul¬ 
ton, and he could hear as through a 
fog the cry of the cruiser’s plated hull 
become louder, more piercing. 

Desperately, the tycoon fought his 
way toward the handle on the air¬ 
lock. It was only a few feet off, yet 
the inches seemed miles as a thousand 
microcosmic whirlpools tore and 
tugged at his fabrikoid bulger. Over¬ 
head the blinding and deafening pyro¬ 
technics multiplied their fury. Fear 
seemed to give the terror-stricken 
financier a sudden and awful compre¬ 
hension. His starting eyeballs rolled 
upward. 

“Chambers!” the tycoon cried 
aghast. “Chambers! By God, it’s—” 
The last words were whipped away 
by a torrential ocean of sound, and 
Bruce Boulton never spoke again. It 
seemed to the fear-maddened tycoon 
and his killer-bodyguard that the Uni¬ 
verse itself suddenly gaped wide and 
engulfed them. Torn by fierce atomic 
disruptions, the cragged terrain of 
Nemone sundered and piled upward 
in a great, heaving cataclysm. The 
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Vampire and everything near it was 
buried under countless tons of rock. 

At the same moment, the sky burst 
into a furious saffron blaze that paled 
all else as the main body of the orange 
comet broke over the horizon! Like 
some great eye, the comet stared un- 
blinkingly down on the wracked body 
of the little asteroid. The time by the 
chronometer on the wrist of the 
crushed and lifeless financier was pre¬ 
cisely twenty-two, System time. 

On Earth the next day, the Tele¬ 
news bulletin ran its lead article in 
caps. It read: 


BRUCE BOULTON DISAPPEARS 
FINANCIER UNHEARD FROM IN 
TWENTY-FOUR HOURS 
RADIO COMMUNICATION CUT 
FEAR FELT FOR MULTI¬ 
BILLIONAIRE’S SAFETY 


There was more but the employees 
of Rockets, Ltd. read the news with¬ 


out undue v emotion. Few of them 
would have any cause to mourn their 
powerful employer’s demise. They 
went on with their work. A little 
later that day some of them perused 
interestedly a science-filler that came 
through the ticker. 

“Chambers’ Comet makes appear¬ 
ance,” the filler read. “The comet 
whose apparition was forecast by Erik 
Chambers, young scientific genius, 
before his untimely death fifteen 
years ago, was observed by cameras 
at the New York Observatory last 
night. It conformed in all aspects 
with Chambers’ predictions, even to 
the extent that its tail curved toward 
the Sun. This striking phenomenon 
is considered a temporary feature of 
the comet and attributed by scientists 
at the Observatory to the influence 
of some nearby unknown star.” 

Erik Chambers had kept his vow! 
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Armed Venusian Revolt in the 
Future Brings David Andress 
Back to 1941 to Find a Solution! 

D ESPITE a certain novel grim¬ 
ness about the eyes of David 
Andress that morning of Vel- 
no 7, 2940, despite the concussion of 
events that had so terribly altered 
life for the Earth Colony of Terella 
in the six days just past, the sight 
of Margot sitting behind her desk in 
the governor’s reception room set a 
smile tugging at the corners of his 
broad mouth. The smile dissolved as 
the news-phone’s blatant voice dra¬ 
matically announced the course of 
disaster. 

“It must be evident that Harl Tolos 
is fully as dangerous as he claims to 
be. Six times he has struck, and not 
once has our defense militia so much 
as caught sight of his single ship. A 
dark angel of incompetence seems to 
guide the very minds to which we 
look for salvation. Again and again 
Harl Tolos has outguessed our mil¬ 
itary experts. He bombed the resi¬ 
dential suburb of Nol Evrum while 
our anti-aircraft guns threatened the 
empty sky above the Capitol. He de¬ 
stroyed a third of our food farms 
while Captain Martan’s troops stood 
sentry over devastated Nol Evrum. 

“The evil genius of Harl Tolos has 
met virtually no resistance. Help 
from Earth is out of the question 
before the next inferior conjunction. 
Long before then Tolos will surely 
destroy the Power Depot, with dis- 
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astrous results for Earth as well as 
ourselves. Industry and communica¬ 
tion lines will be paralyzed if any 
great part of the power packs stored 
at the Depot are destroyed by this 
keen-witted Venusian rebel. There is 
a growing conviction that we will be 
wise to meet Tolos’ demands before 
this colony and its vital activities are 
forever stilled by bomb and fire—” 
Margot cut the broadcast off ab¬ 
ruptly as she caught sight of Andress, 
his usually good-natured face melan¬ 
choly with thought, his lean, big¬ 
boned body twisted with the burden 
of the box braced against his hip. As 
he carefully put the box on the red 
leather bench that ran around the re¬ 
ception room, she greeted him. 

“Hello, David,” she said. 

Her greeting brought the shy smile 
back to his face. Her voice, a musical 
contralto, always thrilled him even 
though he knew it wasn’t, strictly 
speaking, her own. Margot had been 
born a deaf mute. Surgery had given 
her hearing, and the artificial larynx 
in her throat performed so naturally 
that even she was conscious of no 
sense of impairment. 

Then, as though to atone for her 
original handicaps, nature had made 
her beautiful. Her eyes were green 
with the sparkle of Venusian seas. 
Her hair was a rich auburn that 
gleamed with unsuspected fires when 
light struck it. Her features were 
perfection and her body a dream. 
Andress was in love with her—as were 
fully half the other unmarried civil 
service workers in the Capitol. 

S HE took his smile for greeting. 

“It’s terrible, Davi^.—this Harl 
Tolos. Governor Widrin is desper¬ 
ate. He’s conferring with Captain 
Martan now. The captain has been so 
unlucky—no matter where he goes, 
Tolos attacks somewhere else.” 

Andress nodded slowly. “It makes 
one think there must be spies at work, 
although the militia are hand-picked 
Earthmen.” 

“And Tolos is so brazen!” the girl 
went on. “While his ship kills our 
people, he sits scowling or smirking 
before his televisor in that gaudy uni¬ 
form of his. During each raid he tells 


us how much worse the next one will 
be. It’s just as well he uses the offi¬ 
cial upper waveband instead of the 
public televisor frequency. When he’s 
giving orders or saying something he 
doesn’t want us to understand, he 
simply throws a scrambler into the 
circuit, and all we get is gibberish.” 

“That’s it!” said Andress eagerly. 
“If we could understand that, we 
might learn where he means to attack 
next, and have our militia on the spot 
to meet him.” 

“But we can’t, of course. Scram¬ 
bled speech can’t be understood at all. 
No doubt it’s Venusian besides.” 

“That wouldn’t matter. I know 
Venusian. If I can only get in to see 
the Governor with this!” 

He nodded at the box on the red 
leather bench. Margot smiled sym¬ 
pathetically. 

“I’m afraid he wouldn’t see anybody 
now, David. What’s in there? Some 
other queer gadget two thousand 
years old?” 

“Only one thousand,” he corrected 
defensively. “I know my hobby seems 
silly to most people, my interest in 
relics and ancient inventions and cus¬ 
toms. But it doesn’t do any harm, 
and right now it may do a lot of good. 
This thing is from the year 1941, but 
it’s a marvelous instrument. It—it 
enables one to feel thoughts. All you 
need is an electrical connection of 
some kind, like a televisor wave. I 
could tell what Harl Tolos is saying, 
because he’d have to think of it when 
he talks.” 

“Will it tell what I’m thinking?” 
she asked, smiling. 

“I—oh, no—I wouldn’t. That is—” 
Andress’ cheeks colored deeply. 

“I was only teasing, David.” 

“Then help me see the Governor,” 
he said desperately. “All I want is to 
see Harl Tolos on the televisor and 
use the thing in that box. If we could 
overhear his orders—” 

The girl shook her head. “The best 
technicians in the colony have been 
working on that, David. You’d only 
make the governor angry, even if he’d 
consent to see a—” She broke off and 
fell silent. 

“A mere clerk from the coordina¬ 
tion bureau,” finished Andress. “A 
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silly antiquary who collects rubbish 
out of the past. ‘Curator of Antedilu¬ 
vian History,’ they call me behind my 
back. But I don’t think it’s any sillier 
than Captain Martan’s hobby of shoot¬ 
ing flamingoes, or the governor’s 
weekly game of balloon polo, or fish¬ 
ing for giant rays off Nurma Reef, as 
a lot of my friends do.” 

“I don’t think your hobby’s silly,” 
Margot whispered. “Only I — I 
wouldn’t want you to make the gov¬ 
ernor angry at you.” 

“Thank you, Margot, but I’ve got 
:o see him.” 

H E had, she thought, all the ear¬ 
nestness of a small boy. 

“Are you sure it will work?” she 
asked. “You remember when you 
tried to play one of those old black 
discs for me, that you said had a won¬ 
derful ancient song on it, and not a 
sound came? And then you had some¬ 
thing you called a motion picture, 
with a long ribbon of gray stuff that 
got all snarled up when you tried to 
show it to me.” 

He flushed. “They’re so old, it’s 
hard to make them work right, espe¬ 
cially for company. But this will, 
Margot. I’ve used it on my own tel¬ 
evisor, and on Venusians. Even on— 
I mean, it will surely work. Just get 
me in to see the governor.” 

“He’s with Captain Martan and the 
Chief of Council now. Wouldn’t you 
rather wait until a better time?” 

“We can’t afford to wait! Every 
day Tolos has attacked the colony at 
some point. Today he may order an¬ 
other raid. That may be our chance 
to trap him.” 

She pouted prettily. “I hope you’re 
doing right, David. You know Cap¬ 
tain Martan’s temper.” 

He nodded impatiently. She 
switched on the office ’phone. 

“Yes?” came a testy response. 
“Governor Widrin, there’s a gen¬ 
tleman out here who’s certain he can 
unscramble Harl Tolos’ visiphone 
speech.” 

“We have four technicians work¬ 
ing on that now,” rasped the gover¬ 
nor. “Is he one of them, or an inde¬ 
pendent engineer?” 

“He’s an independent,” replied 


Margot, crossing index and middle 
fingers with a grim little smile. 

“We’ll see him,” said the governor 
wearily. “Send him in.” 

She flipped the switch, turned so¬ 
berly to Andress. “All right, but it’s 
still not too late for me to tell him 
you left without leaving your name.” 

“Don’t do that!” he answered 
quickly. 

“Aren’t you nervous?” 

He grinned. “That isn’t rapid-fire 
you hear. It’s my teeth.” 

“Good luck!” she whispered. 

He picked up the box and vanished 
behind the door that automatically 
opened for him. 

Governor Widrin wore the harassed 
look of a plump groat being worried 
by marsh wolves. “I’ll give you ten 
minutes,” he stated bruskly. “First 
of all, who are you?” 

“My name is David Andress. But 
that doesn’t matter.” 

“I asked you, so it does matter. 
What’s your technical standing?” 

“Well, I—I’m in the coordination 
bureau, division of statistics. But, 
you see—” 

“A clerk!” groaned the Governor. 
“A damned clerk! You have the cheek 
to pose as a communications engineer 
and claim you can unscramble Tolos’ 
visiphone wave, and you aren’t even 
a technical cadet! Get out of here.” 

Andress’ long, slender body seemed 
poised for flight as he stared from the 
angry executive to the other two men 
in the room. One of them, burly in 
the blue-and-gold of a militia officer, 
advanced truculently. 

“You heard, didn’t you? Or would 
you rather be thrown out?” 

A NDRESS hugged the box more 
tightly, turned desperately back 
to the governor. 

“Your Excellency! I was forced 
to give that impression to gain an 
audience. I am not an engineer, but 
an antiquary.” 

“And what would that be?” growled 
Martan. 

“A student of the ancient days, par¬ 
ticularly one who collects and studies 
obsolete instruments and other ar¬ 
ticles. It’s my hobby, but I’m also 
somewhat of an authority. When I 
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found a device which will enable me 
to read Harl Tolos’ thoughts by tran¬ 
slating televised image impulses—” 

“You mean you’ve unearthed some 
obsolete gadget that can probe a dis¬ 
tance mentality?” interrupted Wid- 

“That’s absurd!” snapped Martan. 
“If there had ever been such an in¬ 
strument we’d have some record of 
it.” 

“Not necessarily,” corrected An¬ 
dress mildly. “During the twentieth 
century there were issued in the 
United States alone—if I may be per¬ 
mitted to use that ancient political 
designation — thousands of patents 
that were commercially useless at the 
time, or overlooked, or improperly 
exploited and allowed to lapse from 
sight. Coordination of research was 
almost unknown. An enormous waste 
of effort, with the loss of valuable 
material, was therefore inevitable. 

“Possibly some mischance overtook 
the inventor of the device I have with 
me. Although it dates from nineteen- 
forty-one, I have been able to restore 
it to usefulness, and if I may connect 
this instrument to the televisor upon 
which the image of Harl Tolos ap¬ 
pears, I shall be able to tell you at 
least such thoughts as pass through 
his mind when he speaks.” 

While he talked his hands had been 
busy, and from its wrappings he now 
drew an object that held every eye in 
the room. It was a grotesque thing, 
mounted upon a massive iron base, the 
boxlike body of it fitted with several 
small levers, and jutting sidewise 
from the rest a Y-shaped yoke of no 
apparent utility, between the arms of 
which projected a short horizontal 
tube. The black crackle finish was 
badly flaked, the unpainted levers, 
which had probably once been nickle- 
plated, were pocked with rust. A 
thick, black cord dangled from one 
side of the thing. A thinner one con¬ 
nected the device to a second curious 
object—a metal band with two drum¬ 
like black cylinders. 

Andress put all reverently upon the 
table, then looked up full into the 
eyes of Margot, who had quietly en¬ 
tered and was standing just inside 
the door. His jaw dropped and he 


made a hasty signal for silence. The 
girl seemed strangely moved. Her 
eyes widened and one hand flew to 
her mouth as though to stifle an in¬ 
voluntary cry. 

The others present had not noticed. 
They stared at the strange device with 
expressions ranging from uncertain 
interest to belligerent disbelief. Mar- 
tan put the latter into words. 

“Gentlemen, I’m certain that this 
is a rank deception. There have been 
successful experiments in telepathy, 
but always with the full conscious co¬ 
operation of both subjects. No ma¬ 
terial instrument of any kind has ever 
been found of the least value in re¬ 
ceiving impressions from the human 
mind. This man is either mistaken 
or a deliberate liar.” 

The governor waved a pudgy hand. 
“He won’t find it easy or profitable to 
deceive us, Captain.” He turned to 
Andress. “You will demonstrate your 
claims?” 

“Provided certain conditions are 
met, yes, your Excellency.” 

C APTAIN MARTAN snorted. 

“There you are, sir! Certain 
impossible conditions, or the payment 
of some thousand credits and a safe 
conduct from the colony, I imagine.” 

“By no means,” Andress replied. 
“The fact is this instrument can read 
only thoughts transmitted by an elec¬ 
trical medium. It cannot read the 
thoughts of you who are in this room. 
It cannot read subconscious thoughts, 
or those which the subject deliberately 
wills to keep secret. But these lim¬ 
itations would not affect our purpose. 
It can read what I term the spoken 
thought, or the thought which must 
accompany speech. It should reveal 
anything Harl Tolos says to his un¬ 
derlings, if you will allow me to con¬ 
nect it to a televisor upon which his 
image appears.” 

“You realize that his speech wave is 
artificially distorted at such times?” 
asked Widrin. 

“Yes, sir. The artificial scrambling 
of speech dates back to the early part 
of the twentieth century, when it was 
used to keep wireless telephone trans¬ 
mission secret. The received impulses 
cannot be rendered intelligible except 
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by properly matched apparatus. To 
unscramble such speech is otherwise 
impossible, but my method is wholly 
different. In fact, I would shut off 
the speech wave entirely as it would 
tend to confuse me.” 

“This becomes more absurd every 
moment,” sneered Martan. “The 
whole thing is an insult to our intel¬ 
ligence.” 

Widrin looked doubtful; his eyes 
fell upon Margot. 

“Yes, Miss Young? What is it?” 

Her cheeks glowed. “Your Excel¬ 
lency, it may be presumptuous, but I 
wish to say that I know David An¬ 
dress, and that he is loyal and sincere. 
Please give him a chance.” 

The governor grunted as the fourth 
man, Caldwell, Chief of Council, came 
forward. Silent until now, he spoke 
with characteristic bluntness. 

“For God’s sake, Widrin, either 
throw the man out or let him try right 
now while we’re all together. I doubt 
if there’s anything in it, of course, 
but I won’t stand in his way. Only 
get it over with, one way or the 
other.” 

Widrin’s indecision vanished. “As 
you’re not opposed, Caldwell, I’m 
willing to let him try. It’s eleven- 
twenty now. I suppose Tolos will go 
on the ether at the same time as dur¬ 
ing the past six days, and we can 
expect the usual raid half an hour 
after his ranting is over, unless we 
accept his terms. Are you ready, 
young man?” 

Andress swallowed visibly, nodded. 
Caldwell pressed a button, and a wall 
panel slid aside to reveal a superb all¬ 
wave televisor, its stereoscopic screen 
gleaming dully in the soft light of the 
room fluorescents. The governor 
paced the floor, his double chins trem¬ 
bling, while Andress found a 100-volt 
outlet and plugged in the standard 
terminal he had attached to the an¬ 
cient machine. A push on two small 
toggle switches brought a glow into 
being in the ugly carcass of the in¬ 
strument, followed by a faint hum. 
He put the other object over his head 
so that the drumlike black cases cov¬ 
ered his ears. 

Martan scowled. “Your Excellency! 
If by chance this impossible contrap¬ 


tion should work, it would be better 
if important information did not reach 
an outsider. May I take his place?” 

Caldwell and Widrin looked at one 
another. The governor nodded. “You 
will operate your device for Captain 
Martan, Andress.” 

Andress did not budge. “That is 
impossible, sir. Nobody but myself 
can interpret the feeble thought im¬ 
pulses delivered to the brain by the 
detectors I wear. It would take the 
captain several hours to learn how to 
do so. I must ask you to let me handle 
this in my own way.” 

Caldwell shrugged. Martan mut¬ 
tered under his breath and Margot, 
standing behind the others, shivered 
a little as though with cold. 

“Might as well get it over with,” 
growled Caldwell. 

DER his hand the screen glowed 
into life. Random light broke 
over its multi-prismed surface, stead¬ 
ied into the image of a well known 
news commentator as the speakers 
came alive with his voice. 

“—daily contact is due any minute. 
From his secret headquarters Harl 
Tolos will probably again address the 
governor and council. We regret the 
executive order which makes it im¬ 
possible for us to bring you his voice 
and image directly. Apparently he 
himself is equipped to broadcast only 
upon the high official waveband used 
for space-ship communication. How¬ 
ever, we shall rebroadcast such of his 
remarks as the council permits. Cour¬ 
age in this dark hour is urged upon 
you all. Seek the shelter of cellars 
and subways at the first sign of a raid. 
Be calm. Be orderly. Remember that 
your government is exerting every 
effort in your behalf.” 

As though racing to livelier topics, 
the voice gathered itself dramatically, 
then rushed on: “Unless Governor 
Widrin and the council meet Tolos’ 
demands immediately, we may expect 
another raid within half an hour after 
his speech. Where will he strike next? 
Will our militia this time be on hand 
to strike a blow in our defense? 
Where is Harl Tolos himself? Au¬ 
thorities deny that he may be on the 
attacking vessel, pointing out that 
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Venusian military strategy tradition¬ 
ally demands that high officials re¬ 
main in safety during combat. 

“He may be in the colony itself. 
The Venusian government disclaims 
all knowledge of him, and has put a 
price on his head, but refuses to send 
us aid because under the disarmament 
conference of forty-seven they too are 
limited to one mobile anti-aircraft de¬ 
fense unit per city, and fear Tolos’ 
retaliation against any community 
they may leave undefended by send¬ 
ing its militia to us. They point out, 
too, that Tolos has but a single ship, 
with which our own unit should be 
able to deal. 

“This argument overlooks the fact 
that Tolos can strike with lightning 
swiftness and be safely away before 
our ground unit can reach the at¬ 
tacked area. It took him only ninety 
seconds to cause the loss of two hun¬ 
dred and fourteen lives and four hun¬ 
dred casualties at Nol Evrum. Cap¬ 
tain Martan’s unit was meanwhile at 
Southside, thirty miles away—” 

The voice ceased abruptly as Gov¬ 
ernor Widrin turned the selector 
dial with trembling fingers. Martan 
scowled fiercely, and Caldwell helped 
himself with grave deliberation to a 
pinch of Venusian snuff which he 
sucked up noisily. 

There was a sudden blur of sound 
from the loudspeakers, and with it 
appeared a very different image from 
that of the commentator. The pris¬ 
matic three-dimensional screen gave 
it depth and color and the illusion of 
life. A leafi, saturnine, elongated 
jaw line at once stamped the man a 
Venusian. His eyes were a brilliant 
and piercing green, the nose long, 
straight, and flaring at the nostrils, 
thin lips a red gash above a small 
pointed beard. 

Evidently seated before a transmit¬ 
ting grid, he was visible to the waist, 
and clad in a bright yellow uniform 
with glossy black leather braid. He 
wore the conventional golden helmet 
of the military class, but in place of 
the usual insignia appeared a four- 
pointed star, emblem of the house of 
Tolos. 

He spoke, showing pointed white 
teeth. 


“To the rulers of the Earth Colony 
of Terrela: I hope that you have aban¬ 
doned the obdurate attitude which 
has already compelled me to lay so 
much of your community in ruins. 
Nothing could be more painful to me 
than the loss of life which you force 
me to inflict upon a helpless people. 
I deeply regret your unfortunate at¬ 
titude in the face of the inevitable. 
Surely you must realize that I am in¬ 
vulnerable, whereas your city, your 
farms, your vital centers such as the 
water plant and generating stations, 
exist only by my tolerance. 

“I repeat my simple terms: one 
million credits to be deposited with 
agents whom I shall name, your mili¬ 
tia to be disbanded, your anti-aircraft 
cannon dismantled. If you say that 
will put you at my mercy, let me point 
out that you are at my mercy now. 
Finally, three hostages are to be given 
me as a guarantee that no new defense 
munitions will be retained here after 
the usual traffic with Earth at the 
next conjunction. Thereafter, one 
million credits a year. . . .” 

For ten minutes he spoke, gesticu¬ 
lating freely, his voice rising at times 
in a frenzy of threats. Caldwell 
snorted in the midst of it and helped 
himself to more snuff. Martan 
frowned blackly and Widrin fidgeted. 

S UDDENLY it was over. The image 
remained, signifying that Harl 
Tolos awaited a reply, but it was silent. 
A second Venusian appeared, saluted 
Tolos, and spoke. His words rattled 
unintelligibly. 

“He’s got that damned scrambler 
connected now,” explained Caldwell. 

Widrin tremblingly replaced the 
telephone into which he had spoken 
briefly. “The council stands seven to 
three against giving in.” 

“Make it eight,” growled Caldwell. 
“If I’d thought they would vote dif¬ 
ferently I wouldn’t have left them.” 

“Quiet!” said Andress suddenly. 
A sub-officer had appeared on the 
screen beside Tolos, and the leader 
was speaking again. A cacaphony of 
sound roared from the speakers. An¬ 
dress hastily snapped them off. The 
black machine hummed by his side. 
Margot held her breath. 
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“What did he say?” whispered Cald¬ 
well the instant Tolos ceased to speak. 

Andress was as though he had not 
heard. He sat staring at the image. 
Caldwell seized his shoulder roughly. 

“Did you get it or not? Speak up, 
man!” 

Andress seemed to shake himself 
back to a realization of time and place. 
He stared at the four of them. 

“I got it,” he said slowly. “Every 
word of it. Harl Tolos just said: 
‘We’ll give the swine fifteen minutes 
to think it over, then take off. Our 
ally has promised that the militia will 
be sent to guard the generating sta¬ 
tions at Sors Evrum, shortly after 
my broadcast. I threatened those 
stations just now, which should make 
his work all the easier. We shall, of 
course, attack elsewhere’.” 

Silence swept down and sealed the 
words. 

It was Caldwell who first found 
voice. “His ally. So there is some¬ 
body—Martan! By the seven hells, 
Martan! You were all for guarding 
the generating stations this morning. 
You’re the man who could best be of 
use to Tolos! You’ve played into 
Tolos’ hands right along. You, Mar¬ 
tan !” 

The militia captain licked his lips. 
All color had fled from his florid face. 

“That’s a lie!” he said hoarsely. 
“I’ve always taken the militia where 
we three or the council decided it 
should go. You agreed with me about 
the generating stations this morning.” 
He swung furiously upon Andress. 
“This is a plot to discredit me. The 
machine’s a fake. You’re making this 
up. You’re the one who’s in Harl 
Tolos’ pay!” 

A NDRESS rose to his feet, laid 
down the headband carefully. 
Widrin stared from each man to the 
next in an agony of indecision. 

“You’re overlooking one thing, 
Martan,” growled Caldwell. “Twenty 
minutes ago we three agreed the mili¬ 
tia was to go to Sors Evrum—we three, 
in secret. If Andress is making this 
up, how did he know where your 
company is to be sent?” 

There was the silence that follows 
a bombshell. In the midst of it Harl 


Tolos again spoke briefly to his offi¬ 
cer. Andress moved to pick up the 
headband he had laid down, but Cald¬ 
well’s hand restrained him. 

“Wait! We’ve enough to go on 
now. Before you say another word, 
we have a traitor to deal with.” 

Andress, staring at the image on 
the screen, reluctantly released the 
headband. As Caldwell stepped back, 
a compact, deadly little electro-gun 
appeared in his hand as if by magic. 

“Put your hands up, Martan! An¬ 
dress, take his gun —keep them up!* 

Andress jerked his eyes from the 
screen just in time to see Caldwell 
fire. Close beside Captain Martan 
metal cracked and crumpled under 
the impact of the bullet. The militia 
captain froze where he stood, and An¬ 
dress snatched his gun from its hol¬ 
ster. Two militiamen appeared in re¬ 
sponse to Caldwell’s pressing of a 
button. 

“Take Captain Martan into custody. 
The charge is treason,” he said, hol- 
stering his weapon. “We four are 
witnesses— Andress! Are you mad?” 

The gun in Andress’ hand was 
pointed steadily at the Chief of Coun¬ 
cil. “Stand by until Governor Widrin 
gives you orders,” he told the per¬ 
plexed soldiers. “Your Excellency, 
Captain Martan is innocent. I did 
not tell you all that Harl Tolos said. 
The rest was: ‘We can depend upon 
Caldwell to see that the militia goes 
to Sors Evrum. I shall announce the 
objective of our raid in a few minutes. 
After what happens today Caldwell 
will find it easy to reverse his stand 
before the council. He will admit 
that he sees the folly of further re¬ 
sistance, and advise that my terms be 
met. His example will throw the 
whole council out of gear. In a few 
days Terella will be ours.’ 

“Your Excellency, it is Chief Cald¬ 
well who is the traitor. He permitted 
my attempt because it was vital to him 
that he be present if such an attempt 
to read Harl Tolos’ mind was to be 
made. If it were successful, he was 
armed and ready to act. He hoped to 
save himself and disorganize the mili¬ 
tia by accusing Captain Martan as he 
quick-wittedly did. You will notice 
that the shot he fired at such close 
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range missed the captain, but struck 
my thought-detector squarely. Chief 
Caldwell evidently has heard quite 
enough from that instrument!” 

The governor stared at the wreck¬ 
age of the ugly little machine, incre¬ 
dulity and shock mirrored in his pink 
face. 

“Clever, but quite fantastic,” re¬ 
marked Caldwell calmly. “This fel¬ 
low and Martan must be working to¬ 
gether. We all saw Tolos speak, and 
he certainly didn’t have time to say 
all that Andress claims during the 
few seconds Andress was using his 
machine. You know that too, Wid- 
rin.” 

The argument produced a visible 
impression. “But he spoke again, 
later on,” the governor pointed out 
doubtfully. 

“When Andress wasn’t wearing that 
headband!” Caldwell added trium¬ 
phantly. “Plain proof that he’s lying. 
I’ll even grant that I may be mistaken 
about Martan, as Andress is obviously 
a fraud.” 


T HE governor turned ponderously 
upon Andress. 

“What have you to say? Do you 
withdraw the accusation?” 

Andress shook his head earnestly. 
A lock of sandy hair that fell over 
one temple gave him an incongru¬ 
ously boyish appearance. 

“No, sir, I confirm it. Chief Cald¬ 
well is the traitor named by Harl 
Tolos himself. I’ll stake my life on 
it.” 

The governor gasped. “Dammit, 
man, we all saw you lay down that 
head contraption of yours. Tolos said 
only a few words while you wore it. 
You don’t claim you can read his mind 
without the machine?” 

Andress squared his shoulders; the 
gun in his hand never wavered from 
Caldwell’s chest. “Your Excellency, 
the headband was only a few feet 
away. My wearing it had already sen¬ 
sitized me to Harl Tolos’ thought. 
The rapport had been established. 
That was enough. I believe I am now 
sufficiently sensitive to receive his 
thought even without the instrument 
Caldwell has destroyed. 

“The mind itself is the actual re¬ 


ceptor, the machine a mere channel 
for thought impulses. Let me try to 
read Harl Tolos’ orders for the im¬ 
pending raid, and let Captain Martan 
move his militia accordingly while I 
remain here under guard. If my in¬ 
formation proves wrong, you can in¬ 
flict -any penalty you deem proper. 
But if I am right, the militia can 
smash Harl Tolos’ single ship and 
his whole scheme against the colony.” 

“You’ll play into Tolos’ hands if 
you agree,” raged Caldwell. “Can’t 
you see Andress is trying to make a 
fool of you, Widrin? Sors Evrum 
must be the last place Tolos wants the 
militia to guard. Probably he means 
to attack there!” 

The governor’s indecision was only 
too patent upon his flabby face. Mar¬ 
got had turned paper-white. 

“By Jupiter, I believe Andress!” 
growled Martan, so unexpectedly that 
every eye in the room turned to him. 
“You’re overlooking your own argu¬ 
ment, Caldwell. If Andress were a 
fraud, how could he know we ever 
meant to send my company to Sors 
Evrum? Give him his chance, your 
Excellency! We can’t be any worse 
off than we have been the last six days. 
As I remember, our discussions al¬ 
ways ended by sending the militia 
where Caldwell wanted it to go!” 

Widrin looked thoughtful. “That’s 
so. Captain. Very well, Andress. 
You will surrender that gun. Nobody 
is to leave this room until I permit.” 

A NDRESS promptly returned the 
gun to Martan, who kept a trucu¬ 
lent watch on Caldwell. The chief of 
council smiled coldly. For five long 
minutes no one spoke. The image 
of Harl Tolos, huge upon the tele¬ 
visor screen, presided over that grim 
silence like the sneering figure of a 
sacrificial god. 

And then the image came to life, 
spoke, while Andress stood before the 
screen in deep, almost painful concen¬ 
tration, his eyes wide and staring, his 
hands clenched to white fists. Venu¬ 
sian rebel officers appeared briefly be¬ 
side their commander, listened, sa¬ 
luted, and vanished. 

Again Harl Tolos faced the trans¬ 
mitting grid alone, grimly silent. 
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“Where?” asked Martan tensely. 

It seemed that nobody breathed for 
that moment. Two spots of color 
glowed harshly in Andress’ pale 
cheeks. His voice was a harsh whis¬ 
per. “The Power Depot—incendiary 
and fulmarite bombs. Nothing is to 
be left standing. Tolos counts upon 
the militia being unable to reach the 
Depot in time, even after the first news 
of the attack is sent to Sors Evrum. 
If he destroys the Depot—” 

Every man present finished the 
thought for himself. An Earth, long 
dependent upon the atomic energy 
stored by the Power Depot’s solar 
ionic generators, would scarcely sur¬ 
vive the Depot’s destruction. It meant 
the end of Earth supremacy in the 


The gun spoke again, and Tolos’ 
image faded from the wrecked screen. 
“Maybe that isn’t enough—maybe you 
can read his mind even without that, 
eh, Andress? You’re much too clever, 
and you’ve lived much too long.” 

The gun shifted a fraction of an 
inch to fall in line with Andress’ 
stomach. A bullet screamed briefly. 
But it was Caldwell who slumped to 
the floor, dead before he fell. 

Margot swayed beside one of the 
militiamen, his gun slipping from her 
limp fingers. 

“He was — going to kill you— 
David. ...” Scarcely were the 
words out when her knees gave way. 
The militiaman caught her before she 
could fall. 
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System, the beginning of new and 
bloody wars for empire. And Earth 
would not even be aware of its plight 
until the renewal of interplanetary 
travel and communication at the next 
conjunction, months away. 

Martan swore a great oath. “He’ll 
never touch it! The spot’s ideal on ac¬ 
count of the Depot’s cloud dispersers. 
We’ll spot Tolos’ ship before it gets 
within range and blast it—” 

A gun snapped. The militia cap¬ 
tain gasped and dropped the auto¬ 
matic with which he had been cover¬ 
ing Caldwell, who now stood with his 
own forgotten weapon in hand. From 
Martan’s wrist dribbled a thin stream 
of blood. 

“Nobody move!” rasped the chief of 
council. “I’d gladly kill any of you.” 


From the televisor screen in the 
Council Hall, two levels below the 
governor’s chambers, glowered the 
living image of Harl Tolos. It was 
twenty minutes since Caldwell had 
died. With the ten remaining mem¬ 
bers of the council were Widrin, Mar¬ 
got and Andress. Martan had left 
to take command of his company. 

Of a sudden Tolos faced the trans¬ 
mitting grid squarely. His words 
came clearly from the loudspeakers, 
harsh, uncompromising, breathing 
death. 

“Members of the Civil Council of 
Terella, you will shortly have more 
cause than you dream to regret that 
you did not accept my generous terms 
before this. Your single defense unit 
will prove again pitifully ineffective 
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against the might I shall loose upon 
you. This will be the heaviest blow 
I have yet struck. Beware of forcing 
me to strike still more deadly ones.” 

A gong rang softly. The governor 
lifted a radiophone to his ears. There 
was both hope and dread in his eyes 
as he replaced the instrument on its 
cradle. 

“Captain Martan’s unit is concealed 
within the Power Depot enclosure. 
Pray God this is no mistake!” he said 
solemnly. 

Brooding silence fell. All eyes 
watched Harl Tolos nod as a jumble 
of words issued from a small com¬ 
municator beside him. Again he 
spoke. 

“We are within sight of our ob¬ 
jective. Within seconds the first 
bomb will fall. It will be followed by 
scores of others.” His voice rose to 
an impassioned pitch as he sketched 
a picture of destruction, interspersed 
with threats of still greater havoc to 
come and boasts of his own invinci¬ 
bility. 

In mid-speech a sudden change 
came Over the arrogant face. The thin 
lips hung open in an idiotic expres¬ 
sion of astonishment. He made a sud¬ 
den clutch for the arm of his chair 
and started up as a metallic thud is¬ 
sued from the loudspeakers. 

It was Harl Tolos’ last gesture. 
With ghastly suddenness the wall be¬ 
hind him seemed to disintegrate, to 
shatter into broad ribbons. A spiral 
of metal curved grotesquely down¬ 
ward to impale him by the throat. His 
scream ended in a bubbling cry as scar¬ 
let blood encarnadined the yellow of 
his uniform. Then, as though it were 
a scene directed by a master dramatist, 
the picture vanished in a single burst¬ 
ing flash of yellow flame that left the 
screen blank. 

^f^B^HE Power Depot wasn’t 
-H- touched,” Governor Widrin 
announced shortly after again listen¬ 
ing to the radiophone. “Captain 
Martan made three direct hits, the last 
of which exploded the ship in midair 
by touching off its fulmarite bombs. 
Luckily it was too high to damage 
the Depot, although fragments fell 
everywhere. We saw Harl Tolos 


perish with his ship. It would seem 
that he felt Caldwell’s treachery as¬ 
sured his own safety during the at¬ 
tacks—as it would have but for you, 
Andress. Needless to say, you’ll be 
rewarded.” 

Andress blushed boyishly as the 
entire council crowded around to 
shake his hand. When Martan re¬ 
turned with a first-hand account of the 
destruction of Tolos’ ship the whole 
round of congratulation began anew. 
It was a full hour before Andress was 
able to slip away with Margot. 

In silence they walked along the fa¬ 
miliar halls, she gazing quizzically 
sidewise at him, he staring straight 
ahead. 

“Haven’t you something to tell me, 
David?” she asked finally. 

He did not meet her eyes. “I—I 
thought it had all been told.” 

“Not quite,” she said significantly. 
“David, why did you lie about the 
machine?” 

He stopped. “So you did know! I 
was afraid you did—but you spoke up 
for me. And you saved my life!” 

“But I knew the machine wasn’t 
a thought receptor,” she said softly. 
“I remembered it. I picked this up 
so that nobody else would learn.” 

It was a bit of painted metal, scarred 
and aged until the gilt lettering was 
scarcely legible. A corner had been 
sheared off. Upon what was left ap¬ 
peared : 

—odascope 16 mm. projector model J. 

Below was a series of patent num¬ 
bers. 

“That was the thing you tried to 
show me the motion pictures with, 
David. Why did you pretend?” 

He gulped. “It was what I thought 
looked most as though it might be a 
thought detector. The headband was 
from a primitive radio receiver. I—I 
couldn’t have told the truth. They 
would have laughed as they always 
laugh when I talk about the ancient 
things. They wouldn’t have let me 
see Harl Tolos. I had to have an in¬ 
strument of some kind to make it plau¬ 
sible. And I thought you might be 
angry.” 

It was her turn to be astonished. 
“But why, David?” 
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“Because—because it was on ac¬ 
count of you,” he blurted. “I used 
to imagine things—you and I living 
in the old days, when Earth had set¬ 
tled to peace after the second World 
War. I guess I’m a romantic fool, 
but that has always seemed to me 
Earth’s golden age. The world was 
younger—so much lay ahead. I liked 
to think of us there—together.” 

H IS eyes suddenly locked with 
hers and held them. As though 
the flood tide of words had torn away 
restraining bonds, he felt the upwell- 
ing of sentiments, the mere utterance 
of which had once seemed sheer im¬ 
possible audacity. He uttered them 
now, swiftly, fluently — and satis¬ 
factorily. 

Later, in his arms, she looked up 
and whispered: “Now you can finish 
—about you and me in the old days.” 

The shadow of a frown passed over 
his face. “It wasn’t perfect. You 
couldn’t have spoken, and couldn’t 
have heard me speak. The artificial 


larynx wasn’t perfected until five hun¬ 
dred years later. Aural surgery was 
in a primitive state. We could have 
communicated only in writing, I 
thought, and I began to hate the age 
that would have been so cruel to us. 

“And then, in an old book, I found 
described a method by which we 
could have spoken, a method lost since 
modern means superseded it five hun¬ 
dred years ago. It restored the dream. 
I learned to use it; I became so inter¬ 
ested I even applied it to the Venu¬ 
sian language. Do you know you have 
lovely lips?” 

“David!” she protested, uncompre¬ 
hending. “Women are very curious 
creatures. I still want to know how 
you read Harl Tolos’ thoughts!” 

“I’ve just told you what inspired 
me,” he answered. “We had over¬ 
looked something the ancients knew, 
and of course Harl Tolos never 
thought of it—an old forgotten art 
by which I could tell, not what he 
thought, but the very words he spoke. 
The ancients called it lip reading.” 
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TIME-TABLE FOR 
EARTH 

By C. P. MASON 

Author of “A Short Jaunt Among the Stars,” etc. 

After Working at It for Six Thousand Years, Mankind Has 
Created a Calendar That Does Not Have a True Day, Week, 
Month or Year on It! Chronologists Ask-What's the Next Step? 


S O you want to journey into the 
future? You own a time ma¬ 
chine and you think century- 
spanning is simple. You merely set 
the dials for the year 5,000, and presto 
—you’re in the Yankee Stadium, 
watching the Dodgers—yes, the Dodg¬ 
ers—finally playing a Solar World 
Series before a television audience of 
millions. 

Well, brethren, time-traveling isn’t 
so simple. Before you can become a 
year-leaper you’ve got to know when 
a year begins. Five thousand years 
from now will not be five thousand 
years from now! And if you went 
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..i France, in 1793, a metric calendar was al: 
adopted, beginning the year In the fall, ar 
with decimal divisions of the months, days, ar 
hours. The old calendar was restored by tt 
Emperor Napoleon, thirteen years later 


back to February 22, 1732, George 
Washington would have been eleven 
days old already! You must be armed 
with more than an hourglass and a cal¬ 
endar before you can play at this game 
of time-traveling for keeps. Master¬ 
ing the knack of time is an adventure 
that has been fascinating chronolo¬ 
gists for centuries. For in spite of the 
maxim, time won’t tell! 

And how can you operate your time 
machine if the yearage dials are not 
accurate? 

Through Trials and Errors 

But the subject of this article is not 
time-traveling, but time-keeping. It 
will be pointed out that we do not 
know when a year ends, or a month 
ends, unless somebody tells us. We 
have arrived, through the trials and 
errors of thousands of years, at our 
present calendar, which is, in spite of 
obvious faults, the best mankind has 
yet contrived. But it is not a perfect 
time-table. 

It is inexact because the motions of 
the Earth and the Moon around the 
Sun are not conformable to human 
notions of regularity. 

One way of gauging the passage of 
time is by observing certain natural 
phenomena which continually reap¬ 
pear. The Sun rises and sets; the 
Moon goes through a continuous 
round of phases, beginning as a thin 
crescent in the sky at sunset, “wax¬ 
ing” to a glorious round disc, and then 
waning until it disappears, again as a 
thin crescent, in the eastern sky at 
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sunrise. Finally, we observe that the 
Sun at one season of the year is higher, 
and shines longer, than on others; 
while, six months later, he is low even 
at noon, and the day is short. These 
occurrences give us natural divisions 
of the Day, the Month, and the Year. 
The four most distinctive phases of 
the Moon gave us, originally, the 
Weeks. 

But we keep none of these in ac¬ 
cordance with Nature’s time. 

When Does a Day Begin? 

The Day is the first to be recognized 
of the natural divisions of time, as it 
is the first which would impress itself 
upon a visitor from another world. 

But have you ever stopped to con¬ 
sider just when a new day has begun? 



Because of the Precession of the Equinoxes, if 
the year is observed at its true length, the sea¬ 
sons will gradually slip back. In a few thousand 
years, if the old Julian calendar were kept, the 
Vernal Equinox or spring would be before 
Christmas; and Easter might fall on Christmas 
Day. The present Gregorian calendar recognizes 
the fact that the seasons are more important 
than the true revolution of the Earth, in com¬ 
puting time 



Is it at sunrise, as maintained by the 
ancient Babylonians? The Umbrians 
of ancient Italy regarded noon as the 
beginning of the day. The ancient 
Jews and Greeks claimed sunset 
marked the new day. And the Romans 
declared it was midnight. Who is 
right? 

Modern civilization considers the 
day as beginning at midnight. Why? 
It is, obviously, the most artificial of 
the four divisions. We can see the 


actual rising and setting of the Sun. 
But we cannot see it at midnight; and 
it will take quite a bit of astronomy 
to tell by the stars when it is midnight. 
If we had no clocks, the average per¬ 
son would be unable to determine 
when it is midnight. 

Our day is therefore a very artificial 
division of time, and it does not agree 
exactly with the natural facts on 
which it is based. 

When the Sun Lies 

In the first place, the Earth does not 
rotate on its axis in 24 hours. It ro¬ 
tates in a little more than 23 hours 
and 56 minutes; and after that inter¬ 
val, the same star will cross the meri¬ 
dian, or north and south line across 
the sky. Astronomers keep telescopes, 
or transit circles, which swing only up 
and down, looking north or south, and 
check the time of stars passing. They 
have clocks—called sidereal or star 
clocks, which run off 24 hours in 23 
hours 56 minutes; and this is sidereal 
time. There is just one more day in 
a sidereal year than in our ordinary or 
solar (Sun) year. But all our clocks 
are regulated, ultimately, not by the 
Sun, but by the stars. The Sun is not 
a good enough timepiece to run a rail¬ 
road by. 

The “rising” of the Sun is really 
the effect of the Earth’s turning 
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around on its axis, plus the fact that 
the Earth is revolving around the Sun. 
The direction of the revolution is such 
that, after the Earth has turned com¬ 
pletely around, it has to turn four 
more minutes before the Sun is 
brought into view again. In other 
words, by our star time, the Sun is los¬ 
ing two hours every month; if he rises 
at 6 in the morning in March, he rises 
at noon in June, at 6 P. M. in Septem¬ 
ber, and at midnight in December. At 
the end of the year, he has lost a whole 
day. 

But, since we transact our business 
mostly in the daytime, we accommo¬ 
date ourselves to the Sun’s delay, and 
stay abed four minutes longer at each 
rotation of the Earth. If we lived en¬ 
tirely by artificial light, we could 
choose our hours, and make a day 
twelve hours, or thirty-six, as we pre¬ 
ferred. 

Since we have acquired the Sun’s 
bad habits, we say that the stars rise 
four minutes earlier every night; the 
astronomer says that the Sun moves 
among the stars, and draws a map of 
his path—called the Ecliptic. Of 
course, even the astronomer cannot see 
the Sun among the stars—except at a 
total eclipse; but he measures the 
movements of the Sun and the stars, 
and makes a composite map. 

If you have access to a planetarium, 
you can see the Sun’s position with 
reference to the stars. They are 
“fixed,” he moves eastward among 
them, a little less than twice his 
breadth eachf day. For comparison, if 
you will watch the Moon some night 
when stars can be seen around it, you 
will see that it moves eastward its own 
breadth in about an hour. 

But there is another irregularity. 
The Earth moves around the Sun in an 
orbit which is not centered on the Sun. 
It is about three million miles closer 
on the first of January than it is on 
the first of July (notwithstanding that 
you can’t prove it by the weather in 
the northern hemisphere), and it 
moves faster in proportion to its close¬ 
ness. 

If you could fasten a rod from the 
Earth to the Sun, it would cover an 
equal area every day, whether the 
Earth was nearer or further; so that 


the Earth must travel about 1/31 
further daily, or about two thousand 
miles an hour faster, in the first week 
of January. But the Earth continues 
turning at the same rate. The result 
is, without going too far into explana¬ 
tions, that there are 24 hours and 29 
seconds of Sun time between noon, 
January 1, and noon, January 2. 

Therefore, the Sun will not keep 
time with an accurate clock. It is true 
that at other seasons of the year, he 
speeds up; on February 5, he does 
not reach noon till 14 minutes 23 sec¬ 
onds past 12. But he makes this up, 
gaining about 18 seconds a day dur¬ 
ing March, and on April 15, he crosses 
the meridian just at noon. That day 
you can set your clock by the sun. 

When in Rome 

I T may be imagined that to early 
people, without clocks or watches, 
the Sun was a good enough guide. The 
Romans began their count of hours at 
sunrise, and reckoned twelve hours to 
sunset. It will be observed that on 
June 24 (“Midsummer’s Day”—which 
begins summer in the astronomer’s 
calendar) their hours were 76 y 2 of our 
minutes long, and on December 24, 
only 45J4 minutes; while the lengths 
of the night hours, which were also 
twelve, were reversed. But that did 
not bother them greatly, as they made 
allowances for it. There were other 
things about time to give them more 
perplexity. The Romans imported a 
sundial when they became prosperous, 
and it was not made for their latitude. 
So a great many conservatives doubt¬ 
less said that they would “go by Apol¬ 
lo’s time (the Sun-god’s) and not this 
new-fangled reckoning.” 

It would be perhaps not impossible, 
but too complicated for household use, 
to make a clock that would always 
show 12:00 when the Sun was at noon 
each day. So we have clocks that keep 
uniform time, one minute like 
another; and let the Sun be where he 
will. 

Undoubtedly the Month was the 
earliest reckoning of time after the 
day. People reckoned by months long 
before they had any good idea of 
years. And the Week, as explained 
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before, was only a measure of the 
phases of the Moon. Whenever the 
Moon was new, it began a month. The 
first quarter, the full, and the last 
quarter, could be distinguished and 
were lucky or unlucky days, accord¬ 
ing to the beliefs of the people among 
whom the reckoning was kept. Un¬ 
fortunately, since a lunar or moon 
month is either 29 or 30 days, it is im¬ 
possible to divide it evenly into 
weeks; and with the regular establish¬ 
ment of a seven-day week, regardless 
of the phase of the Moon, the corre¬ 
spondence was lost. That was, in fact, 
the first real attempt at calendar re¬ 
form. 

Among many people today, the 
months depend on the actual phase of 
the Moon, as in the Jewish calendar, 
and in the Mohammedan—the latter 
of which, as we shall see, actually dis¬ 
regards the length of the true year. 
But to us, the first of the month has no 
relation to the new Moon; and there 
are millions who have no idea whether 
the Moon is new or full without first 
looking up an almanac. 

The Year 

After considering the day, the 
month and the week, we come to the 
Year. When should the year begin 
and end? Everyone knows that Jan¬ 
uary 1 is New Year’s Day; but that has 
not been so forever. 

When is the natural beginning of 
the year? 

As with the day, so there are four 
natural divisions of the year. There 
is the lowest point of the Sun in the 
heavens (on this side of the earth, but 
not in the Southern Hemisphere) 
which falls on December 21. That is 
the Winter Solstice. (Solstitia —“the 
Sun standing,” and reversing his 
movement South.) 

On the other hand, there is the Sum¬ 
mer Solstice, on June 21, when the Sun 
is furthest north and the day is 
longest, the night shortest. 

Midway between are the two Equi¬ 
noxes; Vernal or Spring, and Au¬ 
tumnal or Fall. On these days, the 
days and nights are each twelve hours 
long, regardless of latitude, until we 
reach the Arctic and Antarctic 



All peoples did not begin the day at the same 
time. Some of the ancients thought a day should 
begin at sunrise, some at noon, some at sunset— 
and we begin it at midnight. Until 1925, astron¬ 
omers always began a new day at noon; so that 
it was not only two different days at different 
points on the globe, but two different days at 
the same place 

Circles. One marks the beginning of 
the growing season; the other its 
close. 

There are other dates on which the 
year may begin or end, but they are 
artificial, like January 1. Since the 
month is regulated by the calendar 
now, this does not relate to any nat¬ 
ural occurrence; though, as a matter 
of fact, when Julius Caesar altered the 
calendar to make January 1 the first of 
the year, he did so, instead of starting 
the year at the Winter Solstice, be¬ 
cause he desired to begin it with a new 
Moon. 

That was a deference to astrology, 
or to popular superstition, or both; 
but we still defer to it, though Caesar 
has been dead a long time. 

As a general rule, it has been cus¬ 
tomary to begin the year at or about 
either the Winter Solstice, when the 
Sun returns northward, or at the Ver¬ 
nal Equinox, when the increasing 
warmth makes it evident that seeding 
can be done. Yet there have been 
other dates used. 

The ancient Greeks began the year 
at the Summer Solstice; the French 
Revolutionaries at the Autumnal 
Equinox. 

O THER peoples have framed their 
calendars without reference to 
the exact length of the year. The old 
Egyptians had twelve months of 30 
days; besides five days in no month. 
But, since they had no leap years, they 
lost a quarter of a day a year; and the 
result is that in 1,461 years, their cal- 
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endar revolved backward through all 
seasons. 

The Mohammedans keep a year of 
twelve lunar months. A month be¬ 
gins when a new moon is seen in the 
west, a day or so after our almanacs 
show “new moon.” (The astronomer 
counts “new moon” as when the Moon 
passes the Sun; but it cannot then be 
seen, except in an eclipse.) But twelve 
lunar months are only 354 or 355 days. 
Consequently, the Mohammedan loses 
10 or 11 days a year, as compared with 
our calendar; and, therefore, his New 
Year may come at any season. It will 
be at sunset on February 1st this year, 
beginning the year 1361 since the 
Hegira (which took place July 16, 
622). It can be seen that the Moham¬ 
medans have had 1,360 years in less 
than 1,320 of ours. 

Other people of antiquity “inter¬ 
calated” or stuck in an additional 
month every third or second year, to 
bring the months somewhere in keep¬ 
ing with the seasons they represented. 
The Jewish calendar, for instance, in¬ 
troduces a second month of Adar in 
the spring, when needed, so that the 
date of the Jewish New Year may 
vary a month in the fall, according to 
our calendar. 

Turning Back the Clock 

INCE the correction of the calen¬ 
dar required more knowledge of 
astronomy than most people pos¬ 
sessed, it was left to an official priestly 
class in the* ancient world. And, at 
Rome, where the patricians held pon¬ 
tifical offices by virtue of their birth, 
they had a habit of regulating the year 
according to their political interests— 
on the principle by which a legisla¬ 
ture even today occasionally “turns 
the clock back” to keep in session be¬ 
yond the hour set for adjournment. 

But at Rome it was more serious. 
All the best citizens were indignant 
when an upstart named Cneius Flavius 
published a calendar by which any 
man could figure out what day of the 
month it was—or, at least, what day it 
ought to be. 

However, the calendar juggling 
continued. 


Originally the Roman year had but 
ten months, beginning in the spring, 
March, the first; April, May, June, 
Quintilis (meaning fifth); Sextilis 
(eighth): November (ninth); and 
December (tenth). We still keep the 
names, though the count is no longer 
appropriate. The remaining sixty 
days or so of the year were in no 
months at all; but later January 
and February were supplied, as the 
eleventh and twelfth months re¬ 
spectively. 

Finally, the Roman calendar, 
through tampering, had fallen into 
utter confusion. Julius Caesar, hav¬ 
ing consulted an Egyptian astrono¬ 
mer, set the calendar as we have it; 
beginning January 1, not at the 
Solstice, but at the next new moon. 
The Egyptian knew, from his coun¬ 
try’s history, that in about 1,460 
years, a 365-day year revolved through 
the seasons. So he advised a 365-day 
year, with a leap year every fourth 
year. The name of Quintilis was 
changed to Julius and 46 B. C. 
(only they thought of it as the Year 
707 of the City) was the year of the re¬ 
form. The preceding “year of confu¬ 
sion” had had 445 days. 

The emperor Augustus changed 
Sextilis to August, and for more 
than fifteen hundred years the months 
and the number of days in them 
underwent no modification. It must 
have seemed that the calendar ques¬ 
tion was permanently settled. 

But the Roman calendar was not 
yet very handy. For one thing, it did 
not number the days as we do, from 
the first of the month on. It num¬ 
bered backward from the first of the 
coming month—thus, the last day of 
July would be the “second day be¬ 
fore the Calends,” or backward from 
the Nones (7th or 5th of the current 
month) or Ides (13th or 15th of the 
month). To count their dates B.C. 
would have been just in the Roman 
style, if they had thought of it; ex¬ 
cept that they would have called the 
year 1 B.C. the “second” year before 
the era, etc. So, when the additional 
day in Leap Year was added to Feb¬ 
ruary, the shortest month, it was not 
put at the end of the month, as we have 
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it, but as the (second) sixth day be¬ 
fore the Calends of March, or actually, 
February 25th. 

However, with the introduction of 
Christianity, the old religious ideas 
connected with Nones, Ides and Ca¬ 
lends disappeared. Days of months 
were numbered in a more modern 
fashion; though most people, who had 
no calendars, kept their memories of 
dates by the great and lesser festi¬ 
vals. The farmer would sow his grain 
yearly according to a certain saint’s 
day. 

Trouble with Time 

The calendar revolved, as it still 
does, around two great days, Christ¬ 
mas and Easter. Christmas was fixed 
on the 25th day of December and, in 
fact, about the year 1 A.D. it fell al¬ 
most exactly on the Winter Solstice, 
one great division of the year. On the 
other hand, Easter depended not only 
on the Vernal Equinox, but on the 
moon and the week; it is “the first 
Sunday after the first full moon after 
the Vernal Equinox.” 

Now we come to the great difficulty 
with the year. When the Earth has 
revolved once completely around the 
Sun, we might call this a year; and 
that is what we mean when we speak 
of a “year” of any of the other planets. 
But the Earth rotating, with its axis 
continually parallel to itself, wobbles 
a little. The position of the Vernal 
Equinox (that is, when the axis of 
the Earth is parallel to a line drawn 
through the Sun, so that just half of 
the Earth is illuminated, from pole to 
pole) is reached twenty minutes be¬ 
fore the end of the year. 

The year of the Julian calendar is 
exactly 36554 days; the fraction of the 
day being made up in the fourth year, 
so that the equinoxes and solstices are, 
ordinarily, fixed within a day of the 
same dates each year. But, while the 
Julian year is ten minutes short of 
the period which it takes the Earth 
to reach the same position with regard 
to the Sun (as measured by the fixed 
stars), it is more than eleven minutes 
longer than the time it takes the Earth 
to come round from one Vernal Equi¬ 
nox to the next. The wobbling of the 
axis of the Earth is slowly changing 


the positions of the stars as they ap¬ 
pear from the Earth. 

OW, eleven minutes a year is not 
a long time to lose in one’s reck¬ 
oning; even in a man’s lifetime, it 
would be only part of a day. But, by 
the time fifteen hundred years had 
passed, it was evident that the calen¬ 
dar no longer fitted the seasons. All 
the old legends about the proper days 
for sowing and reaping were off, since 
the climates depend, not on the stars, 
but on the equinoxes; for these regu¬ 
late the length and intensity of sun¬ 
shine at different times of the year. 

“Lucy light, Lucy light — the 
shortest day and the longest night,” 
is an old saying. From December 24, 
the Winter Solstice, at the beginning 
of the Christian era, the shortest day 
had backed up to St. Lucy’s day, De- 
cebmer 13. When the Council of Nice 
in 325 A.D. fixed the celebration of 
Easter, they relied on the fact that the 
Vernal Equinox fell on March 21. But 
the Vernal Equinox by the Sixteenth 
Century had come to fall on March 
11, ten days closer to Christmas; the 
seasons of the year were ten days in 
advance of their proper dates—and, 
if the calendar had gone unchanged 
long enough, Easter Sunday might 
conceivably fall on Christmas Day. 

The Lost Eleven Days 

Pope Gregory XIII consulted the 
astronomers, as Caesar had done, but 
with the benefit of centuries of ob¬ 
servations since Caesar’s time. He 
finally ordered that, in the year 1582, 
the ten days between October 5 and 
October 14, inclusive, should be 
dropped out; thus correcting the cal¬ 
endar of accumulated errors and 
bringing the Vernal Equinox back to 
March 21, where it belonged. Also, 
every four hundred years, three leap 
years were to be skipped. This made 
the year 10 minutes, 48 seconds 
shorter, on the average. 

It was not until 1752 in England, 
and its North American colonies (in¬ 
cluding what became the United 
States) that the change was made 
from “Old Style” to “New Style” as 
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they wer^ called. For instance, 
George Washington was born Feb¬ 
ruary 11, Old Style. He was twenty 
years old when New Style came in. 
During the rest of his life he cele¬ 
brated his birthday according to the 
Old Style or the New Style (February 
22) as best suited his convenience. 

For years people wrote “O.S.” or 
“N.S.” after a date; as we now find it 
necessary to specify Standard or 
Daylight Saving Time on schedules. 
The matter created some opposition. 
Some people, whose mathematical 
sense was not strong, thought it was 
a conspiracy against them and as¬ 
sembled riotously to demand, “Give us 
back our eleven days!”—the 3d to 
13th of September, 1752, which did not 
legally exist. 

In Russia the change to New Style 
was not made until the Revolution of 
1918. So, as late as the World War, 
the dates in Russia were thirteen days 
behind those in the rest of Europe. 
The Julian or Old Style calendar con¬ 
tinues losing three days, in every four 
hundred; it is still kept in Greece. 

T HERE had been another source 
of confusion in dates, however, 
which the reform of the calendar did 
away with in England and America. 
The year had begun, not even at the 
end of a month, but on the 25th of 
March, so far as the law was con¬ 
cerned. There were two yearly cal¬ 
endars, in fact, one of the church, and 
one of ordinary business. So, in Eng¬ 
land, for a date between January 1 
and March 24, it was necessary to 
write “1750—1” to distinguish the 
date from the previous, or the next 
year. 

As said before, there have been 
New Year’s Days other than January 
1. As the Church year begins at 
Christmas, so in some countries a year 
would be begun on December 25. In 
countries without a permanent cal¬ 
endar, and still in Japan, a new era 
would be begun with the accession of a 
new ruler. In the Bible, the only 
dates given are in such-and-such a 
year of the life of some man, or of 
the reign of some king. 

With all these changes of the cal¬ 


endar, knotty problems arise when¬ 
ever it is rtecessary to compare dates. 
For instance, the years have been 
changed by dropping days and chang¬ 
ing months, twice since the birth of 
the Roman poet Virgil, whose two- 
thousandth anniversary was cele¬ 
brated a few years ago. How can we 
say what day of the year, in our own 
calendar, corresponds to the birthday 
of Virgil in an old Roman calendar? 

T HE answer is, that we can figure 
back our own calendar, as if it 
had been in use in their day. As¬ 
tronomers have been using, since the 
change of the calendar made the point 
interesting, what is called the Julian 
Period (from, not Julius Caesar, but 
a namesake of his) in which the days 
since 4713 B.C. have been numbered 
consecutively without regard to the 
years. So, July 4, 1941, is (beginning 
at noon) day No. 2,430,545. It is easy 
to subtract any given number of days 
from this and (with a table) find the 
corresponding date. 

The Gregorian calendar is now uni¬ 
versally in international use, without 
regard to various local calendars still 
maintained. One ambitious rival was 
presented, in the days of the French 
Revolution, but did not take. The 
men who adopted the metric system, 
now almost universal, except in the 
United States and the British Em¬ 
pire, and even there used by scientists, 
also set up a year of twelve 30-day 
months, beginning in the fall, with 
five or six miscellaneous days to fill 
in. 

Each month was divided into three 
decans of ten days each; each day into 
ten hours, each hour into 100 minutes. 
But this experiment was continued for 
but a few years. 

At the present time, two rival sys¬ 
tems of calendar reform are proposed. 
One is for thirteen months, each con¬ 
sisting of four weeks, all beginning on 
Sunday. In that case one month will 
be like another. Another proposes 
twelve months, but with four and five 
weeks. With this calendar, while it is 
less simple, the year can be split into 
halves and quarters for the seasons. 
In each calendar, the grave difficulty 
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is encountered that the year is not 
an even number of seven-day weeks. 
To Yemedy this, it is proposed to have 
one day, and in leap years, two days, 
which shall not belong to any month 
or week. 

Since this will interrupt the series 
of weeks, it is strongly opposed by all 
who hold to the necessity of pre¬ 
serving the weeks which, it may be 
remarked, were not disrupted by the 
changes from Old Style to New Style 
in the past 358 years. 

It may be commented that the nat¬ 
ural month is not an exact number of 
days, nor the year an exact number 
of either months or days; but this fact 
has not prevented calendar revision. 
We no longer observe the exact nat¬ 
ural day, week (originally, as ex¬ 
plained, determined by the phases of 
the moon), month or year. 

The Stars Stand Still 
FINAL explanation may be in 
order, to clarify the Equinox 
question. The astronomer attempts 
to determine the time of the Sun’s re¬ 
turn to a given place among the stars— 
that is, the Earth’s revolution around 
him to a point opposite. But, as ex¬ 
plained, if this were done, it would 
change the seasons, as it did under 
the Old Style or Julian calendar. So 
the astronomer assumes a fixed point 
in the heaven—an imaginary point 
which stands still while everything 
else moves; it is where the Sun, appar¬ 
ently, crosses the Earth’s equator, go¬ 
ing north. He calls it “First Point 
in Aries.” Twenty-two hundred years 
ago, the Sun crossed it and was among 
the stars of the constellation Aries, or 
the Ram. 

But, though the stars have really 
stood still (except for slight in¬ 
dividual variations caused by their 
“proper motions” and the Sun’s) the 


astronomers pretend that the stars are 
slowly revolving around the Earth, 
and the constellation of the Ram has 
moved ahead into the sign of the 
Zodiac labeled for the Bull, and so on, 
instead of First Point’s moving back. 
In some 25,800 years, they will com¬ 
plete the circuit. Our year, therefore, 
is based on an artificial one, of the 
Sun’s apparent return to a moving, 
fictitious point of blank space on the 
star map. 

There is still another year; that of 
the Earth’s return to a corresponding 
point in its orbit, which is (for in¬ 
stance) perihelion, or that nearest to 
the Sun. But the Earth’s orbit is like 
a slightly oval track mounted on a 
turntable, which is moving in the 
same direction as its motion; so that 
it takes the Earth a few minutes 
longer to get back to perihelion than 
to revolve around the Sun itself. The 
Earth reaches perihelion, nowadays, 
about January 2 or 3; but, in the course 
of centuries, we shall not be at peri¬ 
helion till July. It will be colder then 
for us in winter, and hotter in summer; 
and the reverse rule will apply in the 
Southern Hemisphere, which now has 
hotter summers and colder winters 
than we. But that will take a good 
many thousand years. 

If our seasons depended on the dis¬ 
tance of the Earth from the Sun, in¬ 
stead of its angle to the Sun, our year 
would be what astronomers now call 
the “anomalistic”; and, because this 
is a few minutes longer, we would 
need more leap years than we do now 
with our present “tropical” year. We 
would also have to have more of them 
to keep the “sidereal” year and pre¬ 
vent the winter and summer stars 
from exchanging places in the skies, 
as they are now gradually doing. 

When does the Year begin? You 
can easily answer—where it leaves off. 
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"How would you like to live again?" asked the figment of his drugged mind 

An Experiment in the Fifth Dimension Gave the Professor a 
Double Feature Life-But He Made No Hit and One Error! 

P ROFESSOR Allan G. Petti- “You know, of course,” murmured 
grew adjusted his pince nez the professor coldly, “that you are 
glasses and frowned at the man absolutely impossible.” 
who perched on the footrail of the The man shrugged. “You said that 
bed. before. You explained how I was just 
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a creature born of the opiates that 
doctor gave you to relieve the pain. 
You had me half-convinced that I 
really didn’t exist.” 

“You don’t,” muttered Professor 
Pettigrew. “You can’t. It’s absurd!” 

The man reached into his coat 
pocket and came up with a long, black 
cigar. He bent over the spluttering 
flame of his match and then straight¬ 
ened, blowing clouds of rich, blue- 
gray smoke toward the ceiling. Pro¬ 
fessor Pettigrew sniffed the aroma 
hungrily. 

“I—I don’t suppose you have an¬ 
other cigar, do you?” he asked. 

The man removed the cigar from 
his wide mouth and grinned again. 

“Professor!” he said provokingly. 
“If I don’t really exist, how could I 
have a cigar on my nonexistent per¬ 
son? Besides, the doctor said you 
couldn’t smoke. I heard him. Fine 
fellow, that doctor.” 

Professor Pettigrew grunted. 

“Knows all the latest theory,” the 
man continued. “Knows water can’t 
or won’t run uphill and that sugar 
pills cure fat, hypochondriac ladies.” 
He puffed again at his cigar. “He 
also knows that you’re going to be 
dead in a few hours.” 

Professor Pettigrew winced. He 
knew he was about to die, but still it 
was discomforting to hear this 
stranger blat it about, as though stat¬ 
ing that it was going to rain to¬ 
morrow. 

“My death,” he said stiffly, “is my 
own affair. And now will you please 
go away and stop blowing cigar smoke 
in my face? Dissolve, or whatever 
you dream-things do. You annoy me.” 

“Then you won’t accept my propo¬ 
sition?” asked the man. “You’re afraid 
to take that chance?” 

T HE professor closed his eyes and 
sighed. The opiates which the 
doctor had given him must have been 
unusually powerful this morning. 
This fantasy persisted, even when the 
professor’s brain willed that it should 
disappear. That was odd. Usually 
the strange creatures he met in the 
never-never land of opiates dropped 
out of sight when his brain willed 
them to go. 


“Your proposition,” Pettigrew mur¬ 
mured, “would be the most wonderful 
thing in the world, if it could be done. 
To relive one’s life, to have another 
chance to do all the things one should 
have done and neglected to do, would 
be worth one’s chances of a blissful 
eternity.” 

He opened his eyes again. The man 
was still there, squinting at him 
through the cigar smoke. Professor 
Pettigrew smiled grimly. 

“All right, I accept your proposi¬ 
tion. Now let me rest in peace.” 

The figure at the foot of the bed, 
however, was not so easily dismissed. 

“You remember everything I told 
you?” he asked. “You recall that I 
said that we of the all-enveloping 
existence—what you Earth people call 
the fifth dimension—have embarked 
upon a new program. Previously you 
mortals served only to amuse us with 
your fuddle-duddle ways, your petty 
jealousies, your greedy wars, your 
puny inventions and what you call 
scientific discoveries. We’ve enjoyed 
many a laugh at your expense.” 

“Sir,” snapped the professor. “I’ll 
have you know that I—” 

The man nodded casually. “You dis¬ 
covered that under certain thermatic 
conditions, white mice which had been 
innoculated with— Oh, bosh! The 
stupidest person in the all-enveloping 
existence knows that and knows why 
and knows where your theory is all 
wet. It will be proved worthless in 
about two Earth years, if you must 
know.” 

“You,” said the professor bitterly, 
“are the most impossible cad I’ve ever 
met.” 

The man at the foot of the bed 
grinned imperturbably. 

“On the contrary,” he said. “I’m 
here to offer you an opportunity that 
every Earthman who ever lived has 
wished to have. Stevedore or psychol¬ 
ogist, scrub woman or duchess, every 
one of you curious people has said, 
at one time or another: ‘Oh, if only I 
could live my life over again, knowing 
what I know now!’ Well, I’m giving 
you that chance.” 

“Why?” asked Professor Pettigrew 
wearily. 

“We’ve got a new regime in the all- 
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enveloping existence,” the man ex¬ 
plained patiently. “The Head Man 
is all for extending the helping hand 
to our inferiors. I’m not saying that 
everybody agrees with the Head 
Man. I don’t, myself, but I’ve always 
managed to keep on the right side of 
the fence when there’s been a change 
of regime. That’s why the Head Man 
detailed me for this job, when we 
found out that you were going to 
die.” 

H E puffed hugely on the black 
cigar, looking quite pleased with 
himself. The thick, rich smell of the 
panatella made Professor Pettigrew’s 
mouth water. 

“All right,” he said weakly. “I agree 
to your proposition. And I’m to be¬ 
lieve I’ll be reborn, to live my life 
over again?” 

The man nodded. “You’ll retain 
your memory, but your life will cut 
back to the year you were born. I 
could explain to you how this is pos¬ 
sible, if I had the faintest notion that 
you could understand even one frac¬ 
tion of the explanation. It has some¬ 
thing to do with controlled light¬ 
waves, cosmic ray pressure and a 
couple of other things you Earthmen 
haven’t dreamed of yet.” 

He tapped the cigar ash to the floor. 
Professor Pettigrew thought dismally 
that if this man actually were real and 
his cigar did exist, the nurse was 
going to raise the devil when she saw 
those ashes on the floor. 

“But I must warn you,” continued 
the creature from the land that never 
existed, “that this is to be a controlled 
experiment. In your research, your 
premises and conclusions are gener¬ 
ally absurd, but at least you employ 
a scientific method. So do we. When 
you live your life over again, you 
must do so as an isolated specimen. 

“Mentioning to others the fact that 
you are reliving your life will create 
too many extraneous factors in the ex¬ 
periment. They will insist on in¬ 
fluencing it. Naturally we can’t 
tolerate an uncontrolled experiment. 
The moment it is no longer controlled, 
it ends—unpleasantly, I’m sorry to 
say. Remember that.” 

Professor Pettigrew closed his 


eyes again. This was a strange dream, 
a curious bit of delirium. He must 
remember it and have the nurse jot 
it down, when she came back. It might 
help Evans and his study of the work¬ 
ing of the subconscious under opiates. 

“All right,” the old man agreed, 
chuckling. “I’m ready. When does 
the balloon go up?” 

“Right now,” said a quiet voice. 

Pettigrew waited. Nothing hap¬ 
pened. There was a sudden lassitude 
and then the lifting of a burden which 
he had not known he was carrying. 
The opiates really must have taken 
hold now, erasing the stranger from 
his mind, killing his pain. Or maybe 
this was death, at last. Perhaps this 
beautiful, quiet calm was the last long 
sleep that would span eons with its 
gentle depth. . . . 

P ROFESSOR Pettigrew opened 
his eyes. Surrounding him were 
wooden bars, topped by a rail. Beside 
him lay a red rubber ball, a rag doll 
and a toy horse which had one leg 
missing. 

The professor raised his head and 
looked at his feet. They were en¬ 
cased in woolen bootees and they were 
remarkably small. He raised one hand 
and stared at it. It was pink, chubby, 
moist. His hands, Professor Petti¬ 
grew realized, were not the only 
things that were moist. He squirmed 
uncomfortably and tried to stand up. 

That, he found, was a mistake. He 
managed to pull himself erect on the 
bars of his—yes, by heaven, it was a 
play pen—but his first attempted step 
sent him headlong to the padded floor 
again. 

In falling, the amazed professor 
bumped his head. This irritated him 
and he began to swear. All that 
emerged was the high, hiccoughing 
wail of a small child. 

The results were immediate, though. 
A large woman in white swept into 
the room and swooped down on Pro¬ 
fessor Pettigrew. 

“Lissen!” the professor snapped. 
“Leggo!” 

He knew he had said those words. 
Nothing came out of his mouth but a 
louder, higher wail. 

“There, there!” soothed the large 
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woman. “Duzzums want to be 
changed? There, there!” 

Professor Pettigrew always had 
been known for his inherent dignity. 
To be smothered against the starched 
bosom of the large woman while cer¬ 
tain things were done to him was 
shocking. He objected strenuously. 
He was still objecting when the nipple 
of a nursing bottle was popped into 
his mouth, nearly strangling him. 

It was then that Professor Petti¬ 
grew realized that he was hungry. He 
would have greatly preferred a steak, 
but the milk was filling. Besides, he 
had discovered that he had mislaid 
his upper and lower plates somewhere. 

“Not,” he told himself, “that they 
would have fitted me now, even if I 
could find them.” 

After the milk was finished, Profes¬ 
sor Pettigrew dozed. Thereafter, life 
resolved itself into a succession of 
milk bottles, appearances of the large 
woman in white and frequent and 
lengthy naps. Occasionally a delicate 
woman he took to be his mother—she 
had died when he was only two, he 
remembered—hel’d him in her arms. 
His father, gruff, bearded and already 
showing evidence of the cirrhosis of 
the liver which eventually would 
claim his life, looked on. 

A LTHOUGH he tried hard to re¬ 
member that to his parents he 
was a baby. Professor Pettigrew grew 
bored, listening to the ticking of his 
father’s watch and lackadaisically 
shaking the celluloid rattle which 
they gave him that Christmas. 

“I really think,” his father said, 
“that Snoogy is getting old enough 
to enjoy the tree and his presents.” 

The professor opened his mouth to 
tell his father what he thought of 
“Snoogy” as a name. That infernal 
bawling came out, followed by a flurry 
of rattle-shaking, watch-ticking and 
jouncing. 

The jouncing, Professor Pettigrew 
decided, was the worst. Whatever in 
the world, he asked himself, made 
parents think that by playing bean- 
bag with their offspring, they could 
quell crying spells? And why did the 
words “there, there” repeated monot¬ 
onously, jump into the mouths of all 


older people the moment a brat began 
crying and squirming around? 

Gradually Professor Pettigrew ad¬ 
justed his life to his surroundings. 
To cry—to try to talk, that is—meant 
a deluge of bottles, changes of cloth¬ 
ing, watch-ticking and jouncing, ac¬ 
companied by “there, there.” Hence 
the professor learned to keep quiet. 

He never had liked milk. Now he 
loathed it. Nor were the strained 
spinach, the strained carrots, the 
strained beets, the strained every¬ 
thing, much better. When he was 
old enough to be permitted at the 
table in his high chair, he made in¬ 
effectual grabs for lamb chops, ham 
and eggs and lobster newburg. He 
always was restrained just before he 
could get a good hold on a real piece 
of food and sent back to his mush 
and milk. 

Once he did manage to toddle out 
to the kitchen while Cook was out and 
gulp the contents of a can of kippered 
herring. His stomach, he discovered, 
was not as mature as his mind. He 
was quite sick when they found him. 

Throughout his first months, Pro¬ 
fessor Pettigrew was worried over 
the fact that his mother was going 
to die when he was two years old. 
His father, he knew, was deeply de¬ 
voted to her. An undemonstrative 
man at best, he never gave evidence 
of the love he bore for the profes¬ 
sor’s mother. 

“Blast it,” Pettigrew fumed, “he’ll 
be heart-broken when she dies. He’ll 
wish he had shown her more affection, 
but then it’ll be too late. If I could 
only tell him! If I could only let him 
know!” 

He tried, on several occasions, to 
warn his father, to tell his mother that 
her husband actually did worship her. 
The result was something like: 

“Gaw oogle blix gribble scurf!” 

They thought it was cute. He was 
still trying desperately to lisp his 
admonitions when his mother died, on 
May 27th, the date that had been in¬ 
scribed on her tombstone for more 
than half a century. 

Professor Pettigrew was plunged 
into an abyss of sorrow by the death 
of his mother. Appreciating her as 
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he was able to dp with his mature 
brain, he was miserable when she was 
taken from him, before his faculties of 
speech could permit him to tell her 
just how grateful he was to her for 
the life she had given to bring him 
into the world. The professor knew 
now that his birth had started his 
mother on the downward road to 
death. 

Worse, the professor knew that sci¬ 
ence was to discover, within ten years 
of his mother’s death, a treatment 
which would have saved her life. Pro¬ 
fessor Pettigrew knew that treatment 
well, yet he was powerless to save his 
own mother. 

If they had given him a laboratory, 
he could have made up the serum 
which she needed, even at two years 
of age. But what doctor would permit 
a tot to work with his test-tubes and 
retorts? What scientist, even if he 
could understand the child’s lispings, 
would inject what seemed a poisonous 
mess into the veins of a fragile woman 
who suffered from “sinking spells?” 

P ETTIGREW wept bitterly the 
night his mother died. He wept 
in rage at his own helplessness, at 
the earnest stupidity of the doctors 
who had attended his mother, at his 
father who stood by and allowed those 
doctors to administer treatments 
which could only hasten her death. 

He raised his face from the tear- 
soaked pillow to look into the grin¬ 
ning face of the man from the all- 
enveloping existence—the fifth di¬ 
mension. As usual, the man was 
perched on the footboard of the bed. 

“You mortals,” said the stranger 
disgustedly, “are hard to please. 
You’re experiencing something that 
every man and woman in your world 
has wished to do. But here I find you 
sobbing into your pillow.” 

Pettigrew opened his mouth, then 
remembered that only senseless 
sounds would emerge. He closed his 
mouth again and glared. 

“Oh, you can talk to me,” the man 
said easily. “It may sound like child¬ 
ish prattle to other mortals, but I’ll 
understand you.” 

“My mother,” the professor said. 
“She has just died and I could have 


saved her. Why was I not allowed to?” 

The man shook his head. “Remem¬ 
ber, you’re living in time that has 
been spent. You can’t change some¬ 
thing that has happened fifty-some- 
odd Earth years ago.” 

“Why, then,” cried Pettigrew, “did 
you send me back? Must I stand 
aside and watch things happen that 
I could prevent?” 

“That’s right.” 

“But that’s torture!” the professor 
wailed. “It’s cruel.” 

The man hunched his shoulders in 
that instinctive gesture. 

“Listen, friend,” he said calmly. 
“You agreed to my proposition, didn’t 
you? As I remember it, you said that 
reliving one’s life would be the most 
wonderful thing in the world, if it 
could be done. Okay, you’re reliving 
your life. If it’s cruel, if it’s torture, 
that isn’t my fault.” 

“Please!” howled Pettigrew. “Send 
me back to my hospital bed. Send me 
back!” 

“Nothing doing. The Head Man 
wouldn’t like it. You’ve just had a 
hard knock. The rest may be better. 
Of course you know you’re going to 
lose your father pretty soon, but re¬ 
member your college days? They were 
fun, weren’t they? Remember the 
girls you kissed? Remember the 
woman you married? You don’t want 
to go back without seeing her again, 
do you?” 

“And — and Alberta,” Pettigrew 
asked, his voice low. “Will I see 
her again, too?” 

The little man chuckled. 

“Sure,” he said. “You’ll see her 
again and she’ll be as much in love 
with you as she was last time. But 
she’ll still live on the wrong side of 
the tracks. You’ll still marry the 
same woman. And Alberta will marry 
that bum she married before. He’ll 
beat her up and you’ll eat your heart 
out, wishing you’d married her in¬ 
stead—” 

“Stop!” Professor Pettigrew shout¬ 
ed. “Stop, I say!” 

A hand fell on his shoulder. He 
looked away from the man at the foot 
of the bed to stare up into his father’s 
eyes. 

“What’s the matter, son?” his father 
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asked gently. “Having a bad dream?” 

He tried to talk, to explain to his 
father that everything that was hap¬ 
pening had happened fifty years be¬ 
fore. 

His mouth gave out burbling sounds 
that meant nothing. He dissolved into 
tears. 

“Poor little tyke,” his father sighed. 
“It’s almost as though you realized 
your mother was gone.” 

Now Pettigrew knew that he was 
caught in a vicious trap. By reliving 
his life, he had meant to know his 
mistakes and opportunities as he en¬ 
countered them again, and remedy the 
errors and take advantage of the new 
chances. Instead, he realized, he 
must go through this second life, 
knowing the mistakes for what they 
were, appreciating the missed oppor¬ 
tunities and still helplessly following 
the same route he had traveled before. 

The trap held him fast and there 
was nothing he could do to escape. 
Madness threatened him for a time, 
until he developed a new hope. Per¬ 
haps the man from the all-enveloping 
existence might be wrong. There was 
a possibility, Pettigrew told himself 
earnestly, that he might force a change 
in his destiny. He might will his life 
into a new channel and relive his life 
as he should have lived it the first 
time. 

“The whole situation is fantastic,” 
he argued. “Then why can’t I do 
what he said was impossible—change 
the course of my life? Why should 
he be infallible? If I’m the first mor¬ 
tal ever to be given the chance to 
relive his life, how does he know 
what I can or can’t do?” 

These thoughts bolstered Pettigrew 
and steeled him for the ordeals which 
he necessarily must endure before he 
reached his maturity. As a child, 
he knew, he could get the ear of no 
adult and pass on the information that 
the years of his first life had given 
him. But once he reached the age 
when he could make other men listen 
to him, then he might be able to do an 
immense amount of good, relieve need¬ 
less suffering, point out to others the 
dangers that confronted them. 

Even as a child, he tried to do what 
he could. His father, after his mother’s 


death, began drinking heavily. Petti¬ 
grew knew that each drink moved his 
father that much closer to the grave 
that had been placed beside his 
mother’s, some forty-odd years before. 

It was when the professor was six 
years old in his second life that he 
tried to warn his father. 

“Dad,” he said, “if I were you I’d— 
I’d cut down on my drinks.” 

His father drew his heavy brows 
down in a frown. 

“Cut down on my drinks?” he asked. 
“What in the world are you talking 
about?” 

B PETTIGREW became embarras- 
MT sed. By that time he had learned 
to remember that he wa* still a child. 
The years he had spent with his father 
had given him a certain sense of awe 
of the older man which persisted, des¬ 
pite himself. 

“I—I’ve been reading things,” he 
mumbled, “and I think it’s bad for 
you. Dad. I’m afraid you’ll get cir¬ 
rhosis of the liver.” 

“Cirrhosis of the— Say, what the 
blazes has got into you? Is that what 
they teach you at school these days?” 

“Well, it’s true!” Pettigrew blurted. 
“If you keep on drinking, you’re going 
to die of cirrhosis of the liver a few 
years from now. I know, because 
I’ve seen your grave and—” 

He stopped. His father’s hand 
swung in a wide arc and landed with 
stunning force against the side of his 
head. 

“You young pup, telling me what 
I can drink and what I can’t drink! 
Talking about seeing my grave! Are 
you crazy?” 

Pettigrew put a hand to the burning 
cheek and stared at his father. The 
older man looked ashamed, bewild¬ 
ered. He was not a cruel man, but 
he had been lonely since his wife’s 
death and his son had been so hard 
to know, so strange and secretive. 

“Don’t let me hear you talk like 
that to me again!” Pettigrew’s father 
shouted, much too loudly. “I’ll get 
obedience and respect from my son, 
or I’ll put him in a reform school!” 

“You won’t put me in a reform 
school,” Pettigrew replied. “You’ll 
send me to Andover and later to Dart- 
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mouth, but you won’t put me in a re¬ 
form school.” 

The older man’s eyes widened. 

“How did you know you were going 
to Andover?” he asked. “Have you 
been reading my mail?” 

Pettigrew shook his head. 

“I know because—well, I know.” 

He was caned for that, since his 
father thought he had been reading his 
mail. Professor Pettigrew took the 
punishment stoically. The pain that 
came with each lash of the cane, he 
knew, was not real. It couldn’t be 
real. No pain could be real which 
had really flamed and died some fifty 
years before the present moment. 

He went to Andover on schedule. 
One spring morning, when the dean 
called him to his office, he knew that 
his father had died. That had occur¬ 
red on schedule, too. He felt none of 
of the sorrow at his father’s passing 
that he had when his mother had died. 
He had tried to warn his father, as he 
had been unable to warn his mother, 
and the warning had been ignored. 

“I’m still a child,” he kept remind¬ 
ing himself. “When I get older, I’ll 
really be able to work.” 

CHOOL, for Pettigrew, was a 
bore. He skipped grade after 
grade while progressing through the 
elementary forms. He entered Dart¬ 
mouth when he was but fourteen years 
old. That brought another visit from 
the man with the sardonic grin. 

“The Head Man,” explained the 
visitor from.the all-inclusive exist¬ 
ence, “isn’t pleased at all. By skipping 
all those grades, you’ve got ahead of 
yourself by three years. The Head 
Man says you’ve got to flunk out three 
times running to get back to where 
you belong. You can’t graduate from 
Dartmouth until a certain date. You’ve 
got to remember that all this time has 
been spent.” 

“All right,” Pettigrew agreed. “I’ll 
waste three years until my life catches 
up with me.” 

The man glanced at him curiously. 

“You’re pretty docile,” he said. “I 
expected an argument from you, but 
you’re agreeing to everything I pro¬ 
pose. I hope you’re not keeping some¬ 
thing up your sleeve.” 


Pettigrew smiled. “I figure that it’s 
better just to go along with you. A 
man knows when he’s licked.” 

The man from the fifth dimension 
nodded approvingly. 

“You’re smart,” he said. “You’ll get 
a lot less grief that way.” 

But within himself, Pettigrew was 
exulting. 

“I ran three years ahead of my old 
life! That means this second life can 
be changed. It means that the Head 
Man, whatever that is, doesn’t control 
me altogether. That means that when 
the time comes, I can change the 
course of my destiny!” 

Pettigrew was patient. He dutifully 
flunked all his courses for three years 
in a row, to the despair of his teach¬ 
ers. They had expected a lot from 
him, based on his preparatory school 
record. Then, when it came time 
to fall in step with his first life again, 
Pettigrew passed his subjects, always 
careful to keep his marks at a modest 
level. 

From college, Pettigrew went to 
medical school and there he met Al¬ 
berta again. She was more beautiful 
than Pettigrew had remembered. Her 
beauty illuminated the ramshackle 
cottage where she lived with her shift¬ 
less father and her slatternly mother 
on the wrong side of the tracks. 

As they had before, Pettigrew and 
Alberta took long walks through the 
flame-leaved sumac which painted the 
hillsides around the little college 
town. As before, Pettigrew’s school¬ 
mates jeered at the professor’s choice 
of a girl, casting aspersions on the 
name of every woman unfortunate 
enough to be born on the wrong side 
of the tracks. As before, Pettigrew 
engaged in several fights and lost them 
all. 

A T the right time Pettigrew met 
Molly, the woman he had mar¬ 
ried in his first life. Molly now, as 
then, had none of the fire or warmth 
of Alberta, but she was wealthy and 
of excellent family. Her debut had 
been officially sanctioned by Ward 
McAllister, in person. 

That she would make him an excel¬ 
lent wife—had made him an excellent 
wife—Pettigrew knew. He also knew 
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that she loved him sincerely and that 
she had proved a fine mother to their 
two sons and two daughters. But 
there was Alberta, with her full mouth 
and her brown eyes and a voice that 
was calm and low and restful. 

If he married Molly again, there 
would be the life he had already lived, 
with its little happinesses, its little 
heartaches, its little triumphs and its 
little defeats. If he married Alberta, 
there would be a new adventure, the 
excitement of defying the Head Man, 
of seeking a new path down which 
he never had walked. 

It was dusk and the woods were 
hazy with autumnal mist when Allan 
Pettigrew cut loose from his old life. 
This was the evening, he knew, when 
he should be proposing to Molly, to be 
accepted and to be married within 
six months. Instead he was walking 
with Alberta through the woods, his 
arm around her slender shoulders. 

“Alberta,” he said slowly, weightily, 
“I want to marry you. Now. To¬ 
night.” 

She looked up at him and stared 
into his eyes. Then her head moved 
in a negative gesture. 

“No, Allan,” she said quietly. “You 
don’t want to marry me. I—I’m not 
cut out to be your wife. I’m from 
the wrong side of the tracks. We’ve 
had fun, but marriage is something 
else again.” 

He stopped then and grasped her 
arms. 

“I mean it,” he said firmly. “We’re 
going to be married tonight. You’re 
not going to marry that Keeler fel¬ 
low. If you do, you’ll live to be an 
old, faded woman, beaten and broken 
by the brute you’d marry. You’ll have 
five children whom you won’t be able 
to feed or clothe. You’ll take to drink 
and then to dope. You’ll die in an 
insane' asylum, stark mad.” 

She wrenched from his grip. 

“How do you know?” she panted. 
“How do you know all this? Allan 
tell me!” 

Her eyes were wide, with fright re¬ 
flecting in them. Pettigrew took her 
in his arms again. 

“I know,” he said gently, “because 
this is the second time I’ve passed 
along this way. Actually all this is 


taking place forty years ago. Of all 
the billions of men who have lived, 
I am the first who has been given a 
second chance, the opportunity to re¬ 
live my life.” 

The girl looked up fearfully. 

“Allan!” she whispered. “What are 
you saying? Allan, dear!” 

He felt his arms slacken, felt the 
girl slip out of his embrace. The 
smoke haze grew thicker, closer. 
There was un upheaval that wrenched 
the Universe, twisted every living 
creature on the face of that fifth di¬ 
mensional Earth into some other shape 
—a particle of dust, a speck of vapor, 
a part of a great, borderless void. 

Pettigrew felt his clutch on reality 
slip away. Frantically he tried to keep 
his hold on the past that was to have 
been so different from its predecessor. 
He struggled, but his struggle was 
useless. He became part of the void, 
a speck of something whirled along 
by the winds of Eternity. 

R. EVANS looked down at the 
still, pale figure in the hospital 
bed. He shook his head. 

“I expected it,” he told the nurse. 
“I knew he could not have held out 
more than a few hours.” 

“I left the room for only four min¬ 
utes,” the nurse said. “He seemed 
to be sleeping then, or perhaps he was 
in a coma. When I came back, he was 
dead.” 

“I’ve checked with the head nurse,” 
Dr. Evans said. “I know you were on 
the job, all right. His heart just gave 
out.” He raised his hand in a sincere 
salute. “So long, Pettigrew. Consid¬ 
ering all the good you’ve done, I wish 
there were some way to let you relive 
your life.” 

He turned away from the bedside 
and headed for the door. His eye 
caught something and he stopped, 
turning back to the nurse. 

“Incidentally,” he said, “you’d bet¬ 
ter sweep up those cigar ashes at the 
foot of the bed, before the chief comes 
in. She’ll give you the devil.” 

“Cigar ashes?” ejaculated the nurse. 
She looked at the gray mound of ash 
near the bed and murmured: 

“Now I wonder where in the world 
they came from.” 



I F you are depressed by contemplation of the dreadful shambles that war 
has made of some parts of Europe, perhaps you will be cheered to hear 
about the kind of world science may usher in some day. 

Dr. Francis J. Curtis, in a recent report for the American Chemical Soci¬ 
ety, envisioned a day when men will engage in farming, masonry and car¬ 
pentry merely as sports, rating them as vigorous exercise along with fish¬ 
ing and hunting. 

Dr. Curtis sees a world in which food will be grown in factories by means of 
water culture or even by yet more revolutionary methods. Air conditioning 
will make it unnecessary for the food grower to worry about cold spells or 


hot spells, rains, frosts or hailstorms. 

Standardized chemical and biological 
controls will make it possible to produce 
fruits and vegetables with the same uni¬ 
form standard of excellence that applies 
now to any manufactured product. 

As for masonry and carpentry. Dr. Cur¬ 
tis believes that they will give way to ma¬ 
chine methods of building houses from pre¬ 
fabricated sections as standardized as are 
automobiles. 

We’ll like to be around. . .. 

MAKE THAT MILLION! 

H ERE’S a chance to make that million— 
if you have an inventive mind! 

The U. S. Research Advisory Committee 
has just compiled a list of 400 most needed 
products of tomorrow, products which 
either do not exist today, or cannot yet be 
produced cheaply or in quantity. Among 
them are: 

1. A first-class car which can be sold for 

$ 200 . 


2. A process to make building materials, 
such as lumber, noninfiammable. 

3. A way of using refrigeration to cool 
machinery. 

4. A method of salvaging used electric- 
light bulbs. 

5. A material to which ice could not ad¬ 
here, for use on highway surfaces, automo¬ 
bile windshields, and airplane wings. 

THE SUPER-MAP 

What’s the world’s most giant map? 

Renowned Dr. Harlow Shapley, astrono¬ 
mer at Harvard University, is working on 
it. His ambitious undertaking is to design 
the first complete map of the known Uni¬ 
verse. 

When finished, this cosmic chart will in¬ 
dicate not only the exact position of the 
36 billion stars in the Milky Way System, 
but also of 200,000 other galaxies. 

Hey, Dr. Shapley! Don’t forget the 
Earth! 
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NO LIFE ON EARTH 

Recently, a British astronomer an¬ 
nounced that there could be no life on 
Mars. In reply, the humorist, Maurice 
Lane-Norcott, in the London Daily Mail, 
offered the following “Martian” report: 

“Vibrating to a crowded gathering of 
Martian scientists yesterday, the Martian 
astronomer Royal sent out the following 
thought wave: 

“Though we see on Earth some evidence 
of life, it is probably extremely low. It is 
impossible to detect in the damp atmo¬ 
sphere which surrounds that planet any 
trace of silkogen, fologen, blubdub diclo- 
rab, or flobrogrupsnorbate, without which 
life as we know it cannot exist. 

“Furthermore, without a plentiful sup¬ 
ply of nomothomophuts heads couldn’t float 
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and all movement would be impossible ow¬ 
ing to the Force of Brobnobity.” 

That’s telling the Tellurians! 

HELIUM'S FLOP 

Helium rises—but not in price! 

Helium, first glimpsed in the Sun’s spec¬ 
trum and later discovered to be one of 
Earth’s elements as well, cost $2,500 per 
cubic foot back in 1907. The Bureau of 
Mines is now producing it at Amarillo, 
Texas, at a cost of one cent per cubic foot 
—a reduction that probably takes rank as 
the biggest drop on record. 

CALLING ALL CONVENTIONITES! 

All roads lead to the 1941 Denvention— 
the biggest event of the year for fantasy 
fans! Sponsored by the Colorado Fantasy 
Society, this gala get-together of fans, au¬ 
thors, artists and editors, deserves your at¬ 
tendance. 

1939’s New York City World Science 
Fiction Convention and 1940’s big Chicago 
Convention were attended by hundreds. 
These hundreds still recall the events as 
thrilling highlights never to be forgotten. 

The 1941 Denvention promises to be the 
grandest of these affairs yet. The time: 
July 4th, 5th, and 6th. The place: Denver, 
Colorado. For further information, see let¬ 
ter by the Denvention Committee in THE 
READER SPEAKS for this issue. 

It’s an all-out parade to Denver. We’ll 
be seeing you! 


ble-spaced, on regular manuscript paper, 
and send it to AMATEUR WRITER’S 
EDITOR, THRILLING WONDER STO¬ 
RIES, 10 East 40th Street, New York City, 
N. Y. Enclosed a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope for the return of your manuscript, 
if it is unavailable. 

If your story is a fairly good one, we 
will be glad to publish it in T.W.S. Prize 
stories are purchased at the same rates paid 
to our regular staff writers. We want to 
present a brand-new writer in every issue, 
if possible. Why not try for the honor? 

JOIN THE LEAGUE 

Have you joined the SCIENCE FIC¬ 
TION LEAGUE yet? It’s an interna¬ 
tional organization composed of the world’s 
most enthusiastic followers of fantasy fic¬ 
tion—and it fosters that intangible bond 
between all science fiction readers. Just 
fill out the application blank provided on 
page 118. 

To obtain a FREE certificate of mem¬ 
bership, tear off the namdstrip of the cover 
of this magazine, so that the date and title 
of the magazine show, and send it to SCI¬ 
ENCE FICTION LEAGUE, 10 East 40th 
St., New York City, enclosing a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 

And, readers—write our Sergeant Saturn 
regularly. Tell him which stories you like 
best, which are your favorite features and 
artists. Your suggestions and criticisms 
are helping to make T.W.S. the magazine 
YOU like best.—THE EDITOR. 


SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 
SFL EMBLEMS! 

Silence is golden, SFL’ers, but you won’t 
land any of that gold unless you speak up 
for yourself—right now! Yes, League 
members, there’s still a chance to secure a 
gold-plated, blue and maroon SCIENCE 
FICTION LEAGUE button, suitable for 
wearing in your lapel. Get your emblem 
while the limited supply lasts! 

You can obtain one of these attractive 
insignia buttons by sending twenty-five 
cents in coin or stamps of small denomi¬ 
nation (lc, 2c, 3c) to SCIENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE, 10 East 40th St., New York 
City, N. Y. 

Note: You can obtain one of these but¬ 
tons for only 15c by accompanying your 
order with the namestrip of the cover of 
this magazine, so that the date and title of 
the magazine show, and the namestrip from 
one other of our companion scientifiction 
magazines, STARTLING STORIES or 
CAPTAIN FUTURE. 

AMATEUR CONTEST NEWS 

THRILLING WONDER STORIES 
still continues its national hunt for new 
stories by new authors. It is the only sci¬ 
entifiction magazine publishing stories by 
its own readers! We believe that every one 
of our readers has an entertaining story to 
tell—and we’d like to see it. 

Write up that pet interplanetary or time¬ 
traveling idea you’ve been hoarding to 
yourself all these years. Type it up, dou¬ 


QUEENS SCIENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE 

Meeting of April 6, 1941 

Among those present were R. G. Thompson, 


scar j. r nena, 01 iiiiviiJijiiNijr nronoiiA 

STORIES, Leo Margulies, editorial director, 
also J. J. Millard, and Mr. Raleigh. 

The voting for new officers was next in or¬ 
der. The election results were as follows: 
Candidates for Directorship were: Sykora and 
Thompson. SYKORA was elected. Candidates 
for Sec’y-Treas.; Mrs. Will Sykora and Miss 
F. Sykora. MRS. SYKORA was elected. Can¬ 
didates for Librarian: Osheroft and Thomp¬ 
son. OSHEROFF was elected. 

The rest of the meeting was taken up by 
the guests, Mr. Margulies, Mr. Oscar J. Friend, 
Mr. F. B. Long, Joseph J. Millard and others. 
Mr. Margulies informed all present of the new 
policy for THRILLING WONDER STORIES, 
and then treated all present to drinks in the 
bar downstairs.—Mario Racic, Jr., Acting Sec- 
retary-Treas. 


NEXT ISSUE'S NOVEL 

• 

ISLAND IN 
THE SKY 

By 

MANLY WADE WELLMAN 
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C ALLING all comet chasers! Stand by for blast-off. Your old space-dog 
of a pilot is about to cast a chunk of compressed cosmic chatter into the 
cyclotron fuel tanks. For that’s what this meteor-scarred, sun-singed, dura¬ 
luminum-dented space flivver of ours needs—a shot in the armature. In a 
light-second my paw will be gripping the space-stick, like a one-handed Ve¬ 
nusian skitar whose gravity-belt has failed him, holding his britches. 

So run the zipper along your oral cavities, you space marines, and get ready 
to chew the fibro-rag with me. But one at a time, mugs. You know your old 
Sarge can’t afford a cyclotron sound-filter, and it’s hard to hear you if you 
jabber like a tribe of Martian canal-apes. 

First peelot to rate the solo spotlight is Private Jerry Mace. Yep, he’s in 

1-A condition. Cut in your radiophones .... . .■ ■ -: ■ ■ 

ce-gab. I’ll be back in a 


consulting my 


MACE WIELDS MACE 

By Jerry Mace 

Well, boost my albedo and call me Shine! 
Adjust your gravbelts, spacemen, it looks like 
we’ve nicked the orbit of a ten-gravity issue. 

Hand me that Xeno Jug, Sarge, old satellite 
sitter, and we’ll down a toast to T.W.S. for 
April. Ah, yes, here is a number to soften 
the frozen heart of any Plutonian money 
lender. Send that Martian flunkey out for a 
new bottle, Sarge, and I’ll run over a few of 
the high spots. 

Here’s a high 

out to the Chro--- - -- 

B.E.M.’s! Why, it’s just like finding a shady 
spot on the sun. I hereby nominate artist 
Bergey to honorary membership in the S.F.T. 
P.O.B.E.M.O.T.C.O.S.P.P. 

But let's open that beauteous cover, that 
nine planets wonder, and list the high spots 
according to their altitude: 

1. “Five After Five"—by Maurice Renard. 
A whole wreath of Jovian poppies to Georges 
Surdez for that excellent translation. I have 
in the past devoured a host of bloodthirsty 
yarns of La Belle Legion from the pen of 
that worthy, so it was a pleasant surprise to 
view his clever treatment of a time-worn stf. 
plot. 

2. “Land of Time to Come”—by Henry 
Kuttner. Here is Hank at his best. A whole 
mouthful of complimentary adjectives to you, 
Hank. Point to ponder: Is hedonism as prac¬ 
ticed in Center City any worse than our pres¬ 
ent mode of life? 

3. "Mystery World”—by Eando Binder. A 
tale to satisfy the searching souls of quiz 


In this department we shall publish your 
opinions every month. After all, this is 
TOUR magazine, and it is edited for YOU. 
If a story in THRILLING WONDER STO¬ 
RIES fails to click with you, it is up to 
you to let us know about it. We welcome 
your letters whether they are complimen¬ 
tary or critical—or contain good old-fash¬ 
ioned brickbats! Write regularly! As many 
” your letters as possible will be printed 


hounds. This one__ 

space chart for new worlds. 

4. “Earth for Inspiration”—by Clifford D. 
Simak. A wacky tale, fantastic, but some¬ 
how charming. 

5. “Who Was Thomas Morrow?”—by Robt. 
M. Williams. And the human race is saved 
again—for what? A good yarn, anyhoo. 

6. “Evolution’s End”—by Robert Arthur. 
That old Adam and Eve and Eden triangle. 
Offhand, I can think of a dozen good places 
to put it, none of which are listed in the 
Astro-guide to points of interest. 

And now Sarge, old space bug, why in the 
name of a Neptunian Bat Winged Mole can’t 
we have the Reader Speaks Colyum all in one 
hunk? I don’t like this continued from front 
to rear stuff and I’m keeping my Proton can¬ 
non trained in your direction until— 

And let’s think up something devilish for 
rookies like Bridges and Camden. So they 
think the old Sarge is blowing kindergarten 
wind do they? Well, they just don’t under¬ 
stand the fine art of garnishing dull letters 
with a sprinkling of lively invective, a task 
at which the old Sarge is very adept. Kiwis 
like that give me the acceleration bends. 

Incidentally, Sarge, old planet plodder, I 
wonder if reader Anderson (an old salt who 
swings a mighty vacuumatlc) would rip off a 
few yards of his crying towel and send it post 
haste. I, too, have a rendezvous with Uncle 
Sammy come March 13, when I shall don the 
O.D. and learn the business of modern may- 

Ali, me, ’twas ever thus. __ 0 _ 

his quill warmed up and he must needs e_ 
change it for a sword. Confidentially, Sarge. 


i but gets 


— a ~ ---- cuauueiiiiaijy, sarge 

_looking forward to the year’s training. 

So bring on Herr Adolph and the rest of 
those space bums and I’ll take a mouthful of 
poisonous Martian cactus spines and blow at 
them till they resemble Saturian porcupines. 
They can't mess around with us Yahks! 

Well, as the Ubangi speaker said when he 
left the council, I guess you’ve had enough 
of my lip. So I’ll blast off now, but you can 
expect an Ethergram next month from—Pri¬ 
vate (or Yard Bird) Mace, U.S.A., 5955 So. Van 
Ness, Los Angeles, Calif. 

At ease. Private Mace. Now that you’re 
doing all your scientifiction reading after 
taps, maybe you’ll be wishing that your 
company sergeant is as easy on you as 
your old Sarge, Skipper Saturn. And who 
knows? Maybe if you peel enough pota- 









toes you’ll be in my class. Just think of 
it—Sergeant Jerry Mace, a rootin’, tootin’, 
typewriter-tossin’ proton buckaroo, the ter¬ 
ror of the ranks! 

Keep that uniform clean, Jerry. And 
keep shooting that spatial lingo to us fas¬ 
ter than you can spin a centrifuge. Ladle 
it out in Jovian doses every perihelion, and 
I’ll pour it right into the fuel-tank. QX, 
lad, but something tells me you’ve found 
the key to my Xeno cellar, the way you 
radiate over the space-waves. So good 
luck and God bless you, you space-tanned 
star-rover. Keep in touch with us. 

And now a bit of banter from Harry 
Jenkins. I’ll be back in a flash with an 
etherflash. 


the same old monotony that seized Brown? 
Interior illustrations: by issues, Jan.—Wesso; 
Feb. — Schomburg; March — Murphy; April — 
Finlay, and lastly June—Murphy (for "Out of 
Smallness”). Best novel—“The Lost Planet” 
by Barry Cord; best short—"Who Was 
Thomas Morrow?” by Robert Moore Wll- 

Now to the "Passenger List"—sub-titled 
"The Reader Speaks.” As for Thompson, 
you’re darn tootin’ Finlay is tops. Ask any 
galactic roamer. Hidley’s once more back 
into the fold, and once again disappointing. 
He liked a story by Kummer, Jr. Just for that 
I’ll toss an asteroid at him as soon as I be¬ 
come a slan. As for Jerry Mace, how does he 
sling this space lingo back at you on equal? 
Maybe it’s that Xeno juice he indulges in. 
Where can I get a quart or two, Jerry? 

So the Via series is beinr —- * 

Glad to see Giles returning. 

Robert Moore Williams! Hoy 
to eke a novel out of him? 


ASTEROID-TOSSER 

By Harry Jenkins 

Jolting Jalopies of Jupiter. I’ve been in¬ 
cluded in the space-roll again. And I hope 
I’ll be on hand many more times when the roll 
is called up yonder. But my ill-fated attempt 
at the soothing space drivel is continued 

That scurrilous scoundrel, ignominious 
knave, pussilanimous prevaricator. Who am 
I talking about? Oh, no one in particular. 
I’m just practicing until Fred Kummer kums 
back. Now if I can blow away the clouds of 
smoke surrounding my typewriter, I may be 
induced to comment on the June issue of 
T.W.S. Gads, the smoke has disappeared and 
’tis an ill wind that has blown. For a kiwi 
can’t comment like Co-pilot Jerry Mace. By 
the two moons of Earth (those I saw the 
night on which I tasted the Martian “milk”), 
I am only a mere novice. 

"Power for Zenova” is the second best novel 
to appear to date in 1941. And take it from a 
kiwi in this cosmic chatter, but an old space- 
hound in reading, did Mr. Hawkins leave room 
for a sequel? Why, Saturn, old Xeno xerter, 
he’s practically begging you to ask him for a 
sequel. If he can write a sequel as good, why, 
let him beg no more! Wesso’s pic was good 
enough, nothing extra, as the Earthian space- 
hound said to the Martian chorus girl in 
regard to her clothing. 

“Incident on Titan’ 7 —Will Garth cops sec¬ 
ond place rather handily with the exploits of 
John Paul Jones. Second best short of 1941, 
following Williams’ “Who Was Thomas Mor¬ 
row?" The Paul pic was fair, but it seems he 
could have chosen a more appropriate scene 
to work on. But why make mountains out of 
incidents? 

“Two Against Neptune”—Gulping gold¬ 
fishes, a Martian and an Earthman in the 
same story and not shooting ray guns at each 
other! Why, that’s breach of—or—of—, well, 
anyways, it’s illegal. If I can’t have my in¬ 
vading Martians with raying ray-guns, why I 
just can’t drool. But seriously, ’twas a fine 
tale, nicely handled by Long. The Wesso pic 
was below normal. 

“Tube to Nowhere”—I never thought that 
some day I would like a Kuttner tale so much. 
However, this one fascinated me. Not the 
girl, nor the plot, but the winged creatures 
and their language. Urdle ah dree. Dree 
wurn. See, I still like it. I often wonder 
what a Kuttner tale would be like without a 
girl and a love interest. Betcha Hank couldn’t 
write one. Marchioni’s illustration is still 
only fair. Marchioni at his best is good, but 
an overdose of his style will be boring. 

“Out of Smallness”—Ray Cummings at his 
worst. Cummings’ early stories were excel¬ 
lent and even a Saturnian solvenator would 
enjoy them, but now— 

“Fatal Asteroid”—Somehow this story failed 
to click with me. For some unexplainable, 
intangible reason I don’t like it. But I fin¬ 
ished it, so it must have had some appeal. 
The pic for Cummings’ story seizes first prize 
for the interiors this issue, and the one for 
"Fatal Asteroid” is one of the worst I’ve seen 
in T.W.S. for quite a long time. 

Up to now: in 1941, best cover, Bergey’s on 
the Feb. issue; runner-up, Wesso, on latest 
issue. Wesso is good, but will he lapse into 


Now I’m not one to flatter 
Just any ol’ space-hound. 
But Sergeant Saturn’s chatter 
Is a mighty pleasant sound. 


So disregard these kiwis 
Who criticize and groan. 
Just forget all the wise-guys. 
Talk on and on and on. 


So it’s QX with you if the old Sarge 
palavers on and on ad infinitum? Reminds 
me of the time I joined up with the space 
marines. They told me the only way I 
could get out would be to talk my way out. 
Well, I prattled and pow-wowed for six 
total eclipses. Then I found out that the 
commander was deaf. How did I get out? 
I asked for skitar pie with every meal. 
After a couple of years the 123 vitamins in 
the stuff made me so fat they couldn’t sup¬ 
ply me with a uniform that fit. You see, I 
ate my way out. Was I ever slim? Well, 
they tell me I was thinner at eight. 

If you want to imbibe some Xeno juice, 
son, stop off at Kelly’s Kosmic Kastle next 
time you’re out Pluto way. Tell him 
Benny sent you, otherwise the space-bum 
will give you Pluto water. If he’s out of 
the stuff, you can have some of my own 
supply. Merely send me the top of your 
space ship and your right eye. Send me 
ten cents in stamps or coin to cover man¬ 
handling. 

It’s tricky stuff, pal. Strap yourself 
down, rub it on gently and absorb it 
through the pores. It’s the pores that it 
refreshes. Later on you can take a bath in 
it. 

And now a blast at my carbon compo¬ 
nents from Chandler Davis. Hold ‘your 
helmet, lad. I’ll be back in a flash with a 
mash note. 


A HEAT-WAVE FOR SARGE 

By Charles Davis 

Why I am addressing this letter to Sergeant 
Saturn I don’t know. 

His imbecilic babblings would certainly 
nauseate me If they said anything. Of course, 
strings of words (half of them fabricated) 
only occasionally resolved into Intelligent 
sentences do not react strongly enough to be 
called actually putrid. However, any answer 
to the readers’ letters would be better than 
none. (Notice the resigned, philosophical at¬ 
titude. I think I deserve credit for develop¬ 
ing it after reading so much of his tripe.) I 
always read his comments (?) because occa¬ 
sionally a real idea is hidden among the mass 
of "Martian ski tars” and “Xeno jugs.” This 


column, and to him this Is addressed. 

Said reader’s column Is the best In science- 
fiction. It may be superior editing, but I am 
inclined to think that more and better letters 
a received. Carl Anderson would undoubt¬ 


edly attribute that fi 


o Carl Anderson, and 


he would probably be right. 

Kiwi Flawflnder Carmichael is just as con¬ 
fused as the author he criticizes. "Pennies” 
are about three-quarters copper, and alloys 
should give the same results as Barnes’s pure- 
copper coins. Nickels are one-quarter Cu, 
dimes and quarters one-tenth, and gun-metal 
nine-tenths—so what the heck. Any compe¬ 
tent flaw-finder could find a more serious er¬ 
ror than that. 

If Anderson has vacated his position of most 
interesting T.W.S. correspondent. Charles 
Hidley is certainly taking over. His docu¬ 
ment in the June issue is no exception. It 
especially gladdens me to see someone long 
enough out of Sunday School to enjoy ‘‘Stran¬ 
ger from the Stars.” The Biblical background 
of the story was obvious when the hero pulled 
that parting-of-the-waters stunt; obviously 
many readers at that point determined not 
to enjoy what followed. So a wonderful story, 
with surprisingly good science and perfect 
description, got blasted by a lot of the 

Jerry Mace, as usual, slings Saturn’s chat¬ 
ter back at him. I wish he’d sling it back a 
lot harder; better yet, pile it into the old 
space-dog’s big mouth and ram it down his 
gullet with a crowbar. Such actions, unfor¬ 
tunately, seem to be furthest from Mace’s 

Stanley G. Weinbaum, greatest of all science 
fiction authors. Check. Doublecheck to Mr. 
de la Bee's idea. I don’t know which of your 
magazines would be the vehicle for this issue, 
but if you use the idea please either make it 
T.W.S. or mention it in this mag. 

And so to the stories. “Power for Zenovia” 
was definitely inadequate. The three large- 
type novels in the February, March and April 
novels were good; this one should be buried 
in the back, in small type, if printed at all. 
The idea was worth a long short story, but 
not a novel. 

"Out of Smallness.” Devoid of the least 
attempt at science, written by an author I 
usually dislike, weakened by propaganda, still 

£ leased me, for some mysterious reason, 
laybe it was the illustration. 

"Tube to Nowhere” was good, but Mr. Kutt- 
ner should be informed that- other emotions 
besides anger liberate adrenalin into the 
bloodstream. Oh, well. 

"Two Against Neptune” was rather poor. 
Long is no more of a sports writer than Mor¬ 
rison. This story does escape the incredible 
putrescence of "Plastic Pigskin Daze,” how¬ 
ever, since it contains interesting characters 
and at least a vestigial plot. 

Oh, now, can't you do better than that for 
an article? Three pages of drivel with few 
enough facts and practically none that we 
didn’t all know already. Incidentally, electro¬ 
scopes do not detect electrically uncharged 


cles traveling far faster. I 
not to say outrigh* ‘ u -* 
know his stuff, hi 


__humble enough 

rht that the author doesn’t 
■ such was certainly my 


“Incident on Titan” surprised me by being 
worthy of the adjective “mediocre.” In fact, 
it rather exceeded that rating; it was quite 
good. 


“Fatal Asteroid”—Whoopee! some science, 
• the best writing of the issue. Corny end- 
—■» almost indiscernible plot, but this 
stand that. Most commendable, Mr. 


Waite 


_dly vl< 

your tradition of using an unimportant -— 
dent in one of the short stories on the front 
of the magazine! 

What happened to that Science Quiz, any¬ 
how? Tou know darn well everyone would 
like to see it back. 

In spite of the absence of the Quiz and the 
presence of Sergeant Saturn, the June num¬ 
ber is quite all right. After reading the April 


issue I thought T.W.S. was determined to be¬ 
come the best in the field; this issue was not 
good enough to sustain the illusion, yet it 
was darned good. I doubt if you can keep it 
up, but please try, for the sake of your bank¬ 
book if not your readers, and go back to 
monthly publication as soon as possible.—309 
Lake Avenue, Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Hit the road to Rigel, you space-rat. No 
gazabo from the Martian marshlands can 
tell the Sarge at what port to get off. If 
you don’t like my rippling rhythm, go jump 
in the Big Dipper. You can believe it or 
Rip, but my eloquent command of rhetoric 
has been the toast of the Galaxy. 

But that’s life. You toss bread upon 
the waters, and what do you get—wet 
bread! 

Seriously, you terror firma, thanks for 
your spacegram. And I’ll try to improve 
my end of this two-way control depart¬ 
ment, even if it means stuffing my big yap 
with burlap. Just remember, though—the 
pun is mightier than the sword. So give 
me a great big hand—right over my mouth. 

Perambulating Pluto, but you’re the 
third buzzard to inquire about the deleted 
I.Q. feature for mental marvels, our old 
Science Quiz. Well, quiz kid, write your 
congressman, or rather the skipper of this 
mag, and pass the word along to the breth¬ 
ren to express similar sentiments. But 
ask me no questions. 

Comes now a citizen by the handle of 
Joe J. Fortier. He says we’ve risen lately; 
it must be the yeast. Well, yeast is yeast, 
so, as Frankenstein said. I’ll be back in a 
flash with some flesh. 


KUTTNER'S CLIMBING 

By Joe J. Fortier 

It’s been several months since I let loose 
with some real slams and orchids. I don’t 
believe that I’ve ever shot a torturous missile 
your way since you took over (meaning you. 
Sergeant 8“*- 

ter, but the main one ■= >us mci n*o 

ING WONDER STORIES has risen-..- 

notches in my estimation during the past two 
months! Every magazine I’ve ever written 
to has been rather well told off, though I’ll 
admit that only the sugary-coated blasts have 
seen publication. 

Now, first, I’ve been pretty tough on Henry 
Kuttner in the past Issues—that is evidenced 
by three or four letters. I gotta hand it to ya. 
Hank: you’ve changed. You dished out some 
pretty sloppy stuff to us in the past—you 
nearly drove me nuts with the worst stories 
in the issue—but the past stories in the latest 
issues have been really all right. First, “Re¬ 
member Tomorrow” came along with a quite 
different style. Quickly followed your "Land 
of Time to Come" with grand action and a 
■ - j -•» setting. 


.he stories in the April issue v 
good on the whole. Of course, t“-* 
superb! Simak’s story c* “ ‘ 
placed second with me for 
*—■-* Third place i 


of my favorites. 


beautiful style and grand - 

Your latest “Tube to Nowhere^ 
with p-u-n-o-hl Keep it up and you’ 

»» your way to the big ten of my-^ 

ro“f~a fanta”y V scribe 
’ ir I thought it a novel 

__ _ „„.B a tie between the 

shorts by Arthur and Binder respectively. 
While "Evolution’s End” was by no means a 
new idea—it was distinctly stale—but Arthur 
has a knack of good writing that should see 
him well up with the rest in time. 

Binder’s fine contest idea was quite an okay 
affair—I figured the place out with the very 
last clue. The first clues didn’t help me much, 
but the tip about the size was a dead give¬ 
away for Ganymede. 

The art for this issue was—well, inconsis¬ 
tent. You have one of the worst artists in 
the person of Marchioni, then we get a glim- 


How do you KNOW you can’t WRITE? 



Bus Driver Sells S Stories 

"Since reporting the sale of my first 
attempt at a magazine article, I 
have sold three others, also four fea¬ 
ture stories were accepted by the 
local newspaper. The credit is all 
yours. When you consider that I’m a 
driver for the local bus company, 
you can readily see my time is well 

—Herman E. Bach, 
Box US, Pacific Grove, Calif. 


TTAVE you ever tried? Have you ever at- 
n tempted even the least bit of training, un¬ 
der competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come some 
time when you will awaken all of a sudden to 
the discovery “I am a writer”? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you 
probably never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks. 
Engineers must be draftsmen. We all know that, in 
our times, the egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he 
(or she) has been writing for some time. That is why 
so many authors and writers spring up out of the 
newspaper business. The day-to-day necessity of 
writing—of gathering material about which to write 
—develops their talent, their insight, their back¬ 
ground and their confidence as nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on journalism—continu¬ 
ous writing—the training that has produced so many 
successful authors. 


N 1 


Learn to write by writing 

BWSPAPEB Institute training Is based on the New York Copy 
besk Method. ^It lUrts ^and keeps you writing In your own 
just as If you were light at work on a great metropolitan 
Your writing Is individually corrected and constructively critl- 



| Newspaper Institute of Aiherica 
I One Pork Avenue, New York 

I Send me. without cost or obligation, your Writing 
. Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
I for profit. 

Mr*. ] 


Mr. 1. 

Miss J 


mer of Morey which is just about the limit in 
hurried work. The former never has been 
good on anything outside of machinery; the 
latter has never been good on anything (pe¬ 
riod). Wesso is the most consistently good 
contributor—that’s swell; just give him one 
illustration and use guys like Morey and Mar- 
chioni for the majtority of the rest. 

Bergey does fairly good covers, but here he 
is at his awful worst. You can’t kid me, 
’cause I read the detectives and know where 
he comes from. That’s quite all right, for 
he’s batting a mean average with two strikes 
to begin with. 

Yes. but it’ll all be forgiven if Finlay con¬ 
tinues to appear each issue, or every other 
one. Virgil is the undisputed best stf has to 
offer. Keep him If you can. It’s almost worth 
paying 15 cents just to look at his art and 
have it in the good old collection. But—this 
other tripe can t go on forever. 

I know this letter is getting lengthy, but 
I’m wound up now and don’t want to be 
stopped. When I get through, this letter 
should blast the very rocket tubes clear off 
of the ship! Well, here we are at the June 
issue with yours truly wondering why you 
stopped hitting the stands monthly. Couldn’t 
you take it? With such an increased im- 

S rovement throughout the entire magazine, I 
on’t see why you don’t have monthly publi¬ 
cation. I believe that the old bunch with 
plenty of new readers will be back now that 
the magazine has improved so much. 

Take the cover for instance: Wesso is back 
to really put a science fiction air to the for¬ 
mat. Just keep him on the covers with Bergey 
once in a while and there will be no kicks. 
Anyway, steer clear of Brown and this sup¬ 
posed artist, Mayorga. Also, wouldn’t one 
story be enough to advertise on the cover? 
All of that printing really wrecks the appeal 
of a picture, no matter how well done. 
There’s a contents page which lists the sto¬ 
ries. as well as having the names prominently 
displayed over the actual story. It’s the pic¬ 
ture which attracts attention, not the word¬ 
ing. Afer all, fans scan the pages before 
buying. We're not dopey enough to buy a 


l the strength of a host of big 


founded science; I’m sure the s—„ - 

more than a blooming text book rambling. 
That cut should have been used to display a 
picture of the versatile author, or authors. 

Well, skip that. Hawkins did a remarkably 
fine job in “Power of Zenovia." Despite the 
fact that it was too short, it was one of the 
year's best. Come to think of it. there hasn’t 
been a bad novel this entire year. Long nov¬ 
els are the best, short stories are swell, but 
novelets are usually an over-worked short 
story, or a cut-down novel. Let’s pause a 

--—t while I eive voice to a couple Ol 

e little 


moment while I give voice to a couple of 
things. Cummings: omigawd—still the lit'-’* 
people keep coming. Stoddard: this stuff v 

interer"-- * -“j 

around tne cover, no uour 
where I came in, I think. 

Two more pages would make The Reader 
Speaks just about right—plus some sensible 
comments from a certain space heckler. Note 
the paragraph of putrid, hackneyed space 
blubberings, and the small sentence of worth¬ 
less comment. Come on, dish out, or have we 
stumped you to the point where you are un¬ 
able to make a decent comment? Let’s hope 
not, for this two-way column gives a real 
opportunity for the best in any magazine. 
The readers are growing up, but must we tol¬ 
erate an adolescent space bug? 

Wesso and Paul were good as always with 
Murphy being a fair artist, but a little more 
effort would nave turned his art into some¬ 
thing credible to stf. This detective-western 
atmosphere is definitely passe. 

Congratulations to the fellow Martin for 
placing in the amateur contest. His placing 
enthused me to the point that I am now work- 
— - story. Stories remind r - **--*• ~* 












club publication. Bringing me to the club. 
We once ran an announcement concerning the 
club—there were eight members I believe. 
Well, we now have 14 and wish we had many 
more. Meetings are held on the second and 
fourth Saturdays of every month at 831 Cen¬ 
tral Avenue, in Alameda, Information may 
be had from my address. Nick Kenealy, a 
winner in an early T.W.S. amateur contest, is 
one of the members. Tom Wright, who of¬ 
fered a contest suggestion, is secretary. There 
are a few authors up this way such as Stan¬ 
ton A. Coblentz, so why not join the club and 
meet a grand crowd. We even have member¬ 
ship cards, stickers, and a library. 

Many of the members are going to the Con¬ 
vention, and we are gunning for “Frisco in 


Listen, you Venusian vulture, just be¬ 
cause you’re used to space doesn’t mean 
you can get it free here—particularly for 
publicity purposes for your gazette. We 
can’t give you birds gratis advertising, 
telling the whole wide world that your fan 
magazine, published at the address above, 
costs fifteen cents a copy. So what if said 
journal is called Starlight. That doesn’t 
excuse your jeep stunt. The next time 
you spout advertising for yourself when I 
put you on the air out you go through the 
airlock and into the vacuum outside, you 
terrestrial goon. 

Okay, pal, put your flippers down. I 
was only kidding. You asked for me to 
dish it out, so I wanted to show you that 
there’s still plenty of what it takes in the 
old Sarge. Yeah, if I had what it takes— 
those green etchings the Gov’t, prints— 
I’d be playing roulette in Bus Babba’s 
Pleasure Palace, a ’vision chorus girl on 
my arm. 

And speaking of eye-pleasing ladies, cut 
in your radiophones on this good news 
from the fairer sex. I’ll be back in a flash 
with a pan-letter. 


A POINTED PROTEST 

By Katherine Baum 


i for r 


WB, turning the 


readers’ page into a kindergarten, plague-boy 
Kuttner, and other innumerable blunders, but 
this is too much. What am I talking about? 
Why, the lowly exclamation point, of course. 
Exclamation points in the letter comments, 
in the editorials, in the blurbs. Exclamation 
points . . . exclamation points. They’re driv¬ 
ing me insane. Thusly, I now set up an or¬ 
ganization to be known as A.F.T.A.O.E.P.I.S. 
F.M. (Association for the Abolition of Excla¬ 
mation Points in Science Fiction Magazines). 
Everyone who has favored Mr. Alger’s society 
will be in sympathy with mine, and shall do 


_e latest issue of T.W.S., I found Frank 

Belknap Long's short vastly more enjoyable 
than the novel, although it was quite good, 
too. Wesso’s cover was par excellence, but I 
still don’t like his interior Illustrations. 

And say, all you fans, why not join up in 
the fastest growing fan club in the East? 
Anyone living in the vicinity of Pittsburgh 
just phone me at FA 5262 for date of new 
meeting. A swell time is in store for you. 
since we are building up a huge library, have 
dances and lots of other treats. All of you 
fem fans join up, too, because out of all our 
members at least a third are lovely and in¬ 
telligent young ladies.—Secretary, Pittsburgh 


So! You think we’ve been giving the 
point instead of getting it! Listen, babe, 
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I was born in Greenpernt and, when they 
threw me out of school for playing hookey, 
my pop took us points west! All right, 
lassie, I get it. It ain’t polite to point. I 
shall melt down the exclamation point of 
my typewriter and make a medal for Pete 
Manx with the slag. 

Why don’t you gents living in Pitts¬ 
burgh doff your Stetsons and put in an 
appearance at the Pittsburgh Science Fan¬ 
tasy Society? Blondes and brunettes, and 
the dames here know the difference be¬ 
tween a mesotron and symbiosis. So call 
up the little lady and make an ap-point- 
ment. 

Taxpayer Novak is next on deck, and 
he’s here with that squawk we predicted a 
few swigs of Xeno ago. So, as the junk¬ 
man said, I’ll be back in a flash with some 
trash. 


HE ONLY HAS ICE FOR US 

By Lester Cole 


hear me swearing here In San Francisco. And 
without any warning, too. Well, on to my 
semi-annual complaints— 

To reader Hidley all I can say is thanks. 
It’s nice to have someone say something de¬ 
cent about one. (I hope his statement wasn’t 
sarcasm that I misinterpreted.) About my 
having “normal male prejudice.” I doubt very 
strongly whether that is the reason behind 
my panic. Miss Carlyle. Gosh, I’m the first 
one to admit that there are females on this 
dear old Earth of ours that never will be 
replaced by men. But in Gerry’s case—!!! 

So C. H. Anderson is gone. Tut, tut, and a 
twiddle. I will miss his rather nasty remarks, 
though. They pepped up the “Reader Speaks” 


n enough. Maybe is 


a lot. He’ll be back si 
need this respite. 

Well, knock me for a loop and call me 
stunted if there hasn’t been a five hundred 
percent improvement in T.W.S. since June, ’39. 
The only thing that I regret is your becoming 
a bi-monthly again. But if you guys make up 
your minds to do anything, it’s done and all 
the letters in creation won’t make you change 


am getting awfully sick of this society busi¬ 
ness. At first it was fun, but now practically 
everybody that writes to you has one kind or 
another. So I’m going to put a stop to it. I 
hereby announce that although my sympa¬ 
thies are with Mr. Alger and the S.F.T.P.O.B. 
E.M.O.T.C.O.S.F.P..I am founding the S.F.T.P. 
O.S.F.T.P.F.O.A.B.E.M.O.T.C.O.S.F.P. (Society 
For The Prevention Of Societies For The Pre¬ 
vention, For Or Against Bug-Eyed Monsters 
On The Covers Or Science Fiction Publica¬ 
tions.) There, that should cover the whole 
field. 

And the way Mr. Anderson used to complain 
about Bergey monopolizing the cover. Did 
he ever stop to find out that Brown did the 
first twelve covers following your 10th Anni¬ 
versary issue? To be perfectly frank, though, 
I have never found an artist that created a 
pleasing front cover. 

And now, here it comes. Cole’s personal 
criticism of the issues from February ’41-June 
’41. February: It started out pretty nicely. 
I was walking home after having just bought 
T.W.S. and the wind blew it open to the 
“Reader Speaks.” Well, my first letter was 
first. I liked that and I figured that that was 
going to be a super-issue. But what happens? 
Oh, what a flop. Either I’m getting sick of 
~-•*-—‘— ‘""-acher from ”—" 




s say that I, i 


was—(ce_ 
bad. No, 


r from Mars” 


(Could it be that "normal male prejudice” 
rearing its ugly head again?) The things 
that I Nked about it are (1) it was well writ¬ 
ten as the Carlyle stories usually are, and (2) 
Tommy Strike actually took part in the story 
for once. He didn’t stand around and look 
pretty as he usually does. Just the same, I 


think “Hercules Muscles In" was your best 
story and even that was a disappointment. 

The cover was good! So good, in fact, that 
I almost didn’t buy T.W.S. for that month. 
Tou see, I was looking for a BEM. Please 
don’t do things like that again. A lot of your 
fans won’t be able to stand the shock. I can 
dimly remember that, before the men in white 
jackets came, I was foaming at the mouth. 
Oh, well— March: They’re back again. (I 
better lay off the bottle.) Tou know, the 
BEMs. “Look for the big, red monster on the 
cover which spells W O N D E R.” Boy, you 
certainly fit those covers. Last nite Uncle 
Louie dropped in and saw the March issue 
lying on the table. After we revived him, he 
said that he was never going to touch another 
drop and I don’t blame him. Uggggh! What 
a monstrosity. I was afraid to open the mag 
up for fear that the cover was an indication 
of the insides. But they weren’t bad. 

“Stranger from the Stars” was best. “Lost 
Planet” was well written, but the plot was 
common. I can’t explain myself very well. It 
seems to me that that plot has been used be¬ 
fore, although I don't remember having ever 
seen it. On the average, the March issue was 
pretty good. 

April: Best issue of the year so far. Every¬ 
thing was good, except—you guessed it, the 
cover. “There ain’t no justice,” as somebody 
I can’t remember has said. I’ve been think¬ 
ing, at least we wouldn’t be shocked out of our 
minds by horrible crawling, jumping, running 
things that are painted red, blue, gold, and 
green, and that have fangs and bug-eyes. 
Let me commend you on “Mystery World.” 
So Binder hasn’t slipped after all. Anyway, 
I liked these scientific-mysteries that you’ve 
been running. The only thing that spoiled 
your issue—oh, why go into that again? 

June: Swell! I can’t say anything about 
the cover. All my bad adjectives are used 
up. Let's just skip it. The stories were very 
good. “Power for Zenovla” was first. “Tube 
to Nowhere” was second. I like funny short 
stories and T.W.S. prints a lot of them. 

Well, Sarge, it looks like I’ve just about 
exhausted myself. So, until the next time, 
I remain firm in my belief that something’s 
got to be done about those covers.—3300 La¬ 
guna Street, San Francisco, California. 

Lay down, punk. You wouldn’t know a 
good cover if you saw one—so hit the 
road to Regulus. What we’re trying to 
do is make the world unsafe for bug-eyed 
monsters, and how can we do it unless 
every ray-gun, proton pistol, disintegrat¬ 
ing, X-ray, ultra-violeting and atom-blast 
gun is used in the fray? Jeeper’s creep¬ 
ers, lad, but stop howling about those 
peepers. If you fugitives from a space 
dock ever got the covers you wanted, what 
in the nine planets would you rant about? 

Personally, I’m for printing the covers in 
Braille, so that you can see and feel the 
protruding-pupiled pterodactyls and feel 
the apples of their eyes. Yeah, and one 
of these moons I’ll wire ’em for sound. 
Just remember, son, on this battered space- 
crate the eyes have it. 

Which is how Mr. Novak, the next pee- 
lot to air his views, feels, if you’ll note the 
end of his letter. I’ll be back in a flash 
with some balderdash; time out while I 
smoke my calabash. 

FUTURELAND 

By Wm. A. Novak 

I guess I should have written this letter 
sooner because by this time you have prob¬ 
ably forgotten the details of the subject 
about which I’m writing. Anyway, this let¬ 
ter is inspired by Kuttner’s “Land of Time 
to Come,” which struck me as being a pretty 
fair yarn. But the really Important point was 
that for about the first time In scientifiction 
an author has pictured the city of the future 
[Turn page] 
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~3 it logically should be, namely, one vast 
building. The only differences will be In In¬ 
ternal constructional details. 

Instead of being thrown together In a hap¬ 
hazard manner, it will probably be planned 
so that the foundations and structural mem¬ 
bers will be strong enough to make a tre¬ 
mendous edifice rising at least a mile above 
the earth’s surface. Corridors, replacing 
streets, will be spaced at regular intervals 
of about 100 or 150 yards and instead of ve¬ 
hicles, the floor of the corridors will move 
people along at about 15 to 25 m.p.h. By 
eliminating motorized vehicles the builders 
of the city of the future will automatically 
eliminate the traffic problem which is encoun¬ 
tered in every modern city of any size. 

Incidentally, the moving sidewalks men¬ 
tioned earlier will move only in a north and 
south direction on one level and on alternat¬ 
ing levels the walks will move in an east- 
west direction so as to eliminate confusion 
at corners. The solid-floored corridors on each 
level will be lined with stores, offices, en¬ 
trances to places of business or amusement 
and homes, although most people Will live 
on the upper levels or in apartments on the 
edge of the building or city. 

Since the city will be in outward appear¬ 
ance an enclosed unit, it will be possible to 
condition the air so that it is always at the 
proper temperature and degree of humidity. 
Incidentally, no other heating system will be 
used since it is evident that It would be 
unnecessary. Lighting will of course be en¬ 
tirely artificial but no one will object to that 
since science is making great strides in this 
field and I venture to say it won’t be long 
before artificial lighting will be superior to 
sunlight and natural daylight in practically 
every way. The Inhabitants of the city of 
the future will be provided with ultra-violet 
lamps which will not only give every one 
an attractive appearance but, more important, 
will kill the germs floating In the air and 
thus tend to eliminate sickness. 

The idea can be developed further and fur¬ 
ther until It will be entirely unnecessary for 
people to go out Into the open at all. But, 
since the love of the outdoors seems to be a 
part of almost every human, the areas sur¬ 
rounding the cities will be made into mag¬ 
nificent parks and recreational areas. Not 
only will there be beautiful lawns and care¬ 
fully tended flowerbeds and shrubs, but there 
will also be natural areas of woods and hill 
country which will be distributed only to re¬ 
move briers and poisonous plants and dead- 
wood. No doubt there will even be sections 
set aside as game preserves so that at regular 
intervals numerous “civilized” humans can 
cast aside their ordinary natures and become 
bloodthirsty primitive savages and worse, 
killing and maiming for pleasure. 

A parting word. What would a science 
fiction magazine be without a B.E.M. on the 
cover? So here’s to bigger and better Bug- 
Eyed Monsters on T.W.S.—and nuts to Ander¬ 
son and SFTOB, etc.—314 Nelson Ave., Sara¬ 
toga Springs, N. Y. 


Nice crystal-gazing there, son. Or have 
you found Alan Saun’s time-machine? In 
that case, tell me—will the Dodgers win 
the pennant this year? 

Sure, you’re right. BEM’s are the spice 
of life. Is there one in your home? They 
make swell rugs, you know. Oh, you 
knew. What’s that, you’d like to make a 
rug out of Bergey? So would the mug 
before you. 

Anyway, the fuel’s getting low in the 
tank, so we’ll have to hurry. Here’s a 
spacegram that should interest Frank 
Long. As the surgeon said. I’ll be back in 
a flash with a gash. 


IN THE SERVICE WITH A SMILE 

By Charles Whiteshield 

When the June T.W.S. came through the 
electro-molecular transmitter on board our 
patrol ship near Cunningham’s Comet, I had 

[Turn to page 128 ] 
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the very good fortune to be on watch where 
I could get a strangle-hold on the transmitter 
operator and demand possession of the mag 
as soon as he finished it. About five watches 
later I could stand It qo longer so I cornered 
him by an airtight door and committed cor¬ 
ridor robbery. I silenced him so he could not 
call any of his fellow Navy men to his aid 
and proceeded to extract the mag from his 
dungaree pocket. I am expecting to meet 
half a dozen sailors with murder in their 
eyes every time I pass a corner or go through 
a bulkhead, but now that I have finished 
T.W.S. 1 can die happy. 

Scientiflction is quite popular in the serv¬ 
ice and, while I won’t claim to read T.W.S. 
exclusively, I proudly proclaim it to be one 


s recently spent in 


In view of six i- - - __ 

Cuba where magazines are few and far be¬ 
tween, I am behind in my reading, but I’m 
rapidly remedying that deficiency by delv¬ 
ing into all the lockers belonging to any of 
the men who were fortunate enough to re¬ 
main in civilization and removing any and all 
stf. therein. I now have about six magazines 
that I have not read. Of course, I am keeping 
up with current events. 

I have but two complaints to set forth on 
this issue. Both are minor matters, but I 
don’t want you to think that you are perfect. 
If you thought that, there would be no more 
improvement, and without improvement there 
can be no progress. That would be fatal. 
My first complaint concerns “Two Against 
Neptune.” I would like to ask Mr. Long how 
it would be possible for peoples of different 
physical construction and accustomed to dif¬ 
ferent gravities to compete on an equal basis 
in athletic events. How about it, Mr. Long? 

My second objection is not so much an ob¬ 
jection as it is a request. I would like the 
name of the illustrator who forgot to put 
space suits on the characters in the illustra¬ 
tion for “The Fatal Asteroid.” If I do find 
out his name I shall certainly recommend 
him for plenty of extra police duty. 

“Well, that’s all there is to this spaceogram, 
and if you never publish a poorer issue I 
don’t think anyone will objtect. — H&SS-I, 
FMAG, FMF, Quantico, Va. 

The name of the cluck who miffed that 
illustration is Wallace Satty. Remind me 
to drop him from the ship without a para¬ 
chute. Regarding the point you make 
about the gravity adjustment in Long’s 
story, didn’t he say something about a 
gravity-equalizer that handicapped the dif¬ 
ferent contestants in relation to their 
weights, so that all were equal? You’d 
better reread the story again, son. 

And now an announcement of serious 
interest to all fantasy fans: 

WORLD SCIENCE FICTION 
CONVENTION 

By Olon F. Wiggins—Lew Martin—Roy 
Hunt [Denvention Committee) 

Dear Science Fiction Fans: 

As most of you know, the World Science 
Fiction Convention is going to be held in Den¬ 
ver, Colorado, July 4th, 5th, and 6th, spon¬ 
sored by the Colorado Fantasy Society. The 
convention committee fervently hopes that all 
readers and fans of science fiction will make 
this convention if possible. Following is the 
last minute pertinent information pertaining 
* - this gala event of science and fantasy fic- 


Centennlal Rooms. The rates of this hotel a, _ 
extremely reasonable, more reasonable in fact 
than any of the other larger hotels in town, 
including the YW and YMCA, and we’d ap¬ 
preciate it if all of you that will, room here, 
.or if a hundred delegates put up here we 
will be able to get the hall free, and conse¬ 
quently having more funds for elaborate prep¬ 
arations and entertainment. 

All fans who write ahead will be met at the 












bus station or depot and driven to the hotel. 
If your arrival is unheralded you may get in 
touch with us by calling CHerry 1067 (Roy 
Hunt). The opening session will begin 
promptly at 9 A. M. Friday the 4th. The pro¬ 
gram has not as yet been worked out in too 
fine a detail before this issue goes to press, 
but we are more or less certain of the fol¬ 
lowing. 

Friday morning from 9 to 12 will be an in¬ 
formal gathering where old acquaintances are 
renewed, new ones made, and autographs ex¬ 
changed. Here you will meet many of the 
editors, authors, and fans that you have seen 
in the various science and fantasy magazines, 
and above all, Denvention’s honor guest, Rob¬ 
ert A. Heinlein. Orlin Tremaine, incidentally. 
Is offering a $25 cash award to the fan who 
overcomes the greatest obstacles in making 
the Denvention. Authors E. E. Smith, Robert 
Heinlein, Williard E. Hawkins, D. B. Thomp¬ 
son, A. E. Van Vogt, Ross Rocklynne, A. G. 
Birch, Ralph Milne Farley, R. R. Winter- 
botham, S. D. Gottesman, Charles Tanner, and 
many others are expected. Such famous fans 
as Ackerman, Tucker, Madle, Widner, Morojo, 
Freehafer, Reinsberg, Shroyer, Dikty, Gilbert, 
Korshak, Bronson, Wright, Fortier, Tullis, 
Yerke, Knight and countless others from all 
parts of the continent will be present. 

In the afternoon there will be speeches per¬ 
taining to various phases of fantasy by lead¬ 
ing science flctionists. That evening there 
will be the traditional costume party where 
everyone that can, dresses as some science 
fictional character. Punch, beer and wine 
will be free. After the party the equally tra¬ 
ditional auction will be held, Korshak presid¬ 
ing, where the delegates may buy the original 
cover paintings and interior illustrations of 
your favorite fantasy artists, and numerous 
other collectors’ items to grace your den and 
collection. 

Saturday (5th) will be a meeting of the 
Colorado Fantasy Society limited to members 
only. Incidentally, all of you fans and read¬ 
ers, whether you plan to attend or not, and 
who wish to further the cause of science, 
fantasy, and weird fiction should send us your 
fifty cents membership fee, for which you will 
receive a beautiful modernistic membership 
card, a number of booster stickers for your 
letters, and the official CFS publication, the 
CFS Review. 

The afternoon will be an open business 
meeting of fandom discussing various prob¬ 
lems paramount to fans, such as where the 

-1 convention will be held. The rest of the 

i is not yet decided upon, although 

_ :he realm of possibility is a comical 

science fiction play written and produced by 
the pro science fiction author, Willard E. 
Hawkins, and a feature length scientiflction 
movie, if possible either H. Rider Haggard’s 
SHE or Jules Verne’s THE MYSTERIOUS 
ISLAND. Sunday evening the Denvention will 
officially terminate with a banquet in honor 
of Robert A. Heinlein. 

Anyone requiring further information 
should contact Lew Martin at 1258 Race 
Street, Denver. Memberships may also be 
sent to this address in either cash or money 
orders. No checks or stamps, please. 

Let’s all pull together and make this, the 
Denvention, the most successful convention 
ever, and one to be remembered far into the 
future. 

There she is, space-sailors, the biggest 
show on Earth—the 1941 World Science 
Fiction Convention) As Katie Baum 
would say, all points lead west, so go west, 
you crew of comet-chasers. 

And now it’s journey’s end. The fuel 
tank’s as empty as a hole in space. You’ve 
all had your say, and the old Sarge has 
enjoyed taking it as much as giving it. So 
come back next trip, and hit me harder. I 
don’t care. I’ll be back. 

—SERGEANT SATURN, 
the old space-dog. 
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